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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Various Lives or Memoirs of Ihe Founder of Melliodiani havo alreailj 
been laid before the public. But it has been freqnenllj remsi'ksd thai 
inch of Iheaa bs conttin the jnosl approved accoanB of Mr. Wesley, have 
been carried out to a lengih which obslruci! their cimulalion, bjllie inler- 
misturo of details coniparadvely nninteresting beyond the immediate circlB 
of Wealeycn Melhodiam. The present Ufe, therefore, without any design 

erence la general renders, Bui, as il is Gonliacted within moderale Ihuiti 
chiefly by ihe exclusion of extraneous mailer, il will, it is hoped, be found 
Buffioienlly comprehensira to give the reader ail adequate view of the life, 

afford the means of correcting the most material eiTOrs and misrepresent- 
Blions which have had currency respecting him. On several points the 
author has had ihe advantage of consulting anpublialied papers, not known 
to preceding biographers, and which have enabled him to place some 
pallfculars in a more satisfactory tight. 
London, May 10, 1831. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THIS EDITION. 

languages as are left unlcansialed in the London edition. Il is enlai^d, 
loo, and we hope enriched, by a variety of notes, on points of peculiar 

iremely low as to be justified solely by the confident anticipation of verj 
extensive sates. The pinfits, if any— as of all other publications from the 
Methodist Episcopal Press— will be scrupulously applied to the spread of 
Ihe Gospel, and to sti'iclly- charitable objects. 
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KEY. JOHN WESLEY, A. M. 



CHAPTER I. 

John and Chaeles Wesley, tte chief founders of that 
religions tody now commonly known by the name of the 
Wesleyan Methodists, were the sons of Rev. Sanmel Wes- 
ley, rector of Epworth, in Lincolnshire. 

Of this clergyman, and his wife, Mrs. Susannah Wesley, 
who was the daugiiter of Rev. Dr. Annesley, as well as of 
the ancestors of both, an interesting account will be found 
in Dr. Adam Clarke's "Memoirs of the Wesley Family," 
ajid in the "Life of Mr. John Wesley" by Dr. Whitehead, 
and the more recent one by Mr. Moore. They will be 
noticed here only so far as a general knowledge of their 
character may be necessary to assist our judgment as to 
the opinions and conduct of their more celebrated sons. 

The rector of Epworth, like his excellent wife, had de- 
scended from pai-ents distinguished for learning, piety, and 
non -conformity. His father dying while he was young, he 
forsook the Dissenters at an early period of life; and his 
conversion earned him into High Church principles, and 
poUtioal toryiam. He was not, however, so rigid in the 
former as to prevent him from encouraging the early zeal 
of his sons, John and Charles, at Oxford, although it was 
even then somewhat irregular, when tried by the strictest 
rules of Cliurch order and custom; and his toryiam, auiii- 
ciently high in theory, was yet of that class which regarded 
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the rights of the subject tenderly in practice. He refused 
flattering overtures made by the adherents of James II, to 
induce him to support the measures of the court, and wrot* 
in favor of the revolution of 1688; admiring it, probably, 
less in a polifical view than as rescuing a Protestant Church 
from the dangerous influence of a Popish head. For this 
service he waa presented witJi the living of Epworth, in 
Lincolnshire, to which, a few years afterward, was added 
that of Wroote, in the same county. 

He held the living of Epworth upward of forty years, and 
was distinguished for the zeal and fidelity with which he 
discharged his parish duties. Of his talents and learning, 
his remaning works afford honorable evidence. 

Mrs. Susannah Wesley, the mother of Mr. John Wesley, 
was, as might be expected from the eminent character of 
Dr. Samuel Annesley, her father, educated with great 
care. Like her husband, she also, at an early period of 
life, renounced non-conformity, and became a member of the 
Established Church, after, as her biographei-s tell us, she 
had read and mastered the whole controversy on the sub- 
ject of separation; of which, however, great as were her 
natural and acquired talents, she must, at the age of thir- 
teen years, have been a very imperfect judge. The serious 
habits impressed upon botli by their education, did not for- 
sake them; "they fe d G d and w ou ht ghte u 
ness;" but we may p hap a unt f that ob u tj m 
the views of each on al g at p nt. t ang h al 

religion, and especiall} n ju t fi at n by f fh and the 
offices of the Holy Sp h h h ng th m nds f r 

many years, and indted till toi^ard the close ot hte, ftom 
this early change of their religious connections. Their 
theological reading, according to the fashion of the Church 
people of that day, was now directed rather to the writings 
of those divines of the English Church who were tinctured 
more or less with a Pelagianized Ai'minianism, than to the 
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WDi-ks of its founders; their successors, the Puritans; or of 
those eminent men among the Non- Conformists, whose 
views of discipline they had renounced. They had parted 
with Calvinism; but, hte many others, they renounced w ith 
it, for want of spiritual discrimination, those tniths, ivhich 
were as fully maintained in the theology of Aimimus, and 
in that of their eminent son, who revived, and more fully 
illustrated it, as in the writings of the most judicious and 
spiritual Calvinistic divines themselves. Tajloi, TiUotson, 
and Bull, who became their oracles, were Armiaians of a 
different class. 

The advantage of such a parentage to the Wesleys was 
great. From their earliest years they had aa example in 
the father of all tiiat could render a clergyman respectable 
and influential; and in the mother there was a sanctified 
wisdom, a, masculine understanding, and an acquired 
knowledge, which they regarded with just deference after 
they became men and scholars. The influence of a piety 
so steadfast and uniform, joined to such qualities, and 
softened by maternal tenderness, could scarcely fail to pro- 
duce effect. The firm and manly character, the practical 
sense, the active and unwearied habits of the father, with 
the calm, reflecting, and stable qualities of the mother, 
were in particular inherited by Mr. John Wesley, and in 
Lim were most happily blended. A. large portion of the 
ecclesiastical principles and prejudices of the rector of Ep- 
worth was also transmitted to his three sons; but while 
Samuel and Charles retMned them least impaired, in John, 
as we shall see, they sustained in future life considerable 
modifications. 

Samuel, the eldest son, was bom in 1692; John, in 1703; 
and Charles, in 1708. 

Samuel Wesley, junior, was educated at Westminster 
school, and in 1711 was elected to Christ Church, Oxford. 
He was eminent for his learning, and was an excellent 
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10 THBLIFKOF 

poet, witt great power of satire, and an elegant wit. He 
held a considerable rank among the literary men of the 
day, and finsilly settled as head master of fie free school of 
Tivei-fou, in Devonshire, where he died in 1739, in his 
forty-ninth year, 

Mi-s, Wesley was the instructress of her children in their 
early years I can find," says Dr. Whitehead, "no evi- 
dence that the boys were ever put to any school in the 
count J the r motl er having a very bad opinion of the 
coain n methods of nstructing and governing children." 
She va part cula ly led, it would seem, to interest herself 
in John 1 o wl e he was about six years old, had a 
providential and singular escape from being burned to 
death, upon the parsonage house being consumed.* There 
is a striking passage in one of her private meditations, 
which contains a reference to this event, and indicates that 
she considered it as laying her under a special obligation 
"to be more particularly careful of the soul of a child 
whom God had so mercifully provided for." The effect of 
this special care on the part of the mother was, that, under 
the Divine blessing, he became early serious; for at the 
age of eight years he was admitted by his father to par- 
take of the sacrament. In 1714 he was placed at th& 
Chai'ter House, "where he was noticed for his diligence, 
and progress in learning." (Whitehead's Life.) "Here, 
for his quietness, regularity, and application, he became a 
favorite with the master. Dr. Walker; and through life he 
retained so great a predilection for the place, that on hia 
annual visit to London, he made it a custom to walk through 
the scene of his boyhood. To most men, every year would 
render a pilgrimage of this kind more painful than the last, 

» The memoij of his deliverance, on ihiE occasion. Is preserved inoiie of 
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but Wesley seems never to have looked back with melan- 
choly npon the days ihai were gone; earthly regrets of this 
kind could find no room in one who was continually press- 
ing onward to the goal." {Southey's Life.) When he 
had attained his seventeeath year, he was elected to Christ 
Church, Oxford, "where he pursued Ms studies with great 
advantage, I believe under the direction of Dr. Wigan, a 
gentleman eminent for his classical knowledge. Mr. Wes- 
ley's natural temper in his youth was gay and sprightly, 
with a turn for wit and humor. When he was about 
twenty-one years of age, 'he appeared,' as Mr. Babcock 
has observed, 'the very sensible and acute collegian; a 
young fellow of the finest classical taste, of the most hberai 
and manly sentiments.' (Westminster Magazine.) His 
perfect knowledge of the classics gave a smooth pohsh to 
his wit, and an air of superior elegance to ali his composi- 
tions. He had already begun to amuse himself occasion- 
ally with writing verses, though most of his poetical pieces, 
at this period, were I brlieye, either imitations or transla- 
tions of the Latin. Sime time m this year however, he 
wrote an imitation of the si\ty fafth Psalm which he sent 
to his father, who S'^ys I like } o ir seises on the sixty- 
fifth PsaJm, and would not liwe you bury ^cur taifnt.'" 
(Whitehead's Life.) 

Some time after this when purposing to take de■^con's 
orders, he was roused fiom the reh^ious carelessness info 
which he had fallen at college and ipphed himself dili- 
gently to the reading of divinity This more thoughtful 
frame appears to hme been indicated m his letters to his 
mother, with whom he kept up a legular conespondence; 
for she rephes, "The alteiation of voui tempir has occa- 
sioned me much speculation I who am apt to be san- 
guine, hope it may piotetd trom the opitations ot God's 
Holy Spirit, that, by tiling <ft jcur ichsh f r eirilily 
enjoyments, he may prepait ml disptse joui mmd for a 
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more serious and close application to things of a more sub- 
lime and spiritual nature. If it be so, happy are you if 
you cherish those dispositions; and now, in good earnest, 
i-esolve to make rehgion the business of your life; for, after 
all, that is the one thing which, strictly speaking, is neces- 
sary; all things beside are comparatively little to the pur- 
poses of life. I heartily wish you would now enter upon 
a strict examination of yourself, that you may know 
whether you have a reasonable hope of salvation by Jesus 
Chiist. If you have, the satisfaction of knowing it will 
abundantly reward your pains; if you have not, you will 
find a more reasonable occasion for tears than can be met 
with, in a tragedy. This matter deserves gi'cat considera- 
tion by all, but especially by those designed for the minis- 
try, who ought, above all things, to make their own calling 
and election sure, lest, after they have preached to others, 
they themselves should be cast away." 

This excellent advice was not lost upon him; and indeed 
his mother's admirable letters were among the principal 
means, under God, of producing that still more decided 
change m his views which soon afterward began to display 
it'^elf He was now about twenty-two years of age. 

The piactical books most read by him at this period, 
Ti hn,h was probably employed as a course of preparation for 
holy orders, were, "The Christian's Pattern," by Thomas 
a Kempis; and Bishop Taylor's "Eules of Holy Living and 
Dying;" and his correspondence with his parents respect- 
ing these authors shows how carefully he was weighing 
their merits, and investigating their meaning, as regarding 
them in the light of spiritual instructors. The letters of 
his mother on the points offered to her consideration by 
her son, show, in many respects, a deeply-thinking and 
discriminating mind; but they are also in proof fJiat botli 
she and her husband had given up theb acquaintance, if 
they ever had any, with works which might have been 
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1-coommended as much more suitable to llie state of Uieiv 
son's Blind, and far superior as a directory to true Chris- 
tianity. This to him. would have been infinitely more im- 
portant than discussing the peculiar views, and adjusting 
the proportion of excellency and defect, which may be 
found in such a writer as Kempis, whose " Christian's Pat- 
tern" is, where in reality excellent, a manual rather for 
him who is a Christian already, thaa for him who is seek- 
ing to become one, 

A. few things are, however, to be remarked in this cor- 
respondence which are of considerable interest, as showing 
the bearings of Mr, Wesley's views as to those trutlis of 
which he afterward obt^ned a satisfactory conviction, and 
then so clearly stated and defended. 

The son, in writing to his mother on Bishop Taylor's 
book, states several particulars which Bishop Taylor makes 
necessary parts of humility and repentance; one of which, 
in reference to humility, is, that " we must be sure, in some 
sense or other, to think ourselves the worst in every com- 
pany where we come." And in treating of repentance, he 
says, "Whether God has forgiven us or no, we know not; 
therefore, he sorrowful for ever having sinned." "I take 
the moi-e notice of this last sentence," says Mr. Wesley, 
"because it seems to contradict Lis own words in the next 
section, where he says, that by the Lord's supper all the 
members are united to one another, and to Christ, the 
head. The Holy Ghost confera on us the graces necessary 
for, and our souls receive the seeds of, an immortal nature. 
Now, surely, these graces are not of so little force as that 
we can not perceive whether we have them or not: if we 
dwell in Christ, and Christ in us, which he will not do 
ruiless we are regenerate, certainly we must be sensible of 
it. If we can never have any certainty of our being in a 
state of salvation, good reason it is that every moment 
should be spent, not in joy, but in fear and trembling; and 
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14 TiiE LIFE Of 

then imilonbledly, in tliis life, we are of aJl men most lais- 
ei'able. God deliver us from such a fearful expectation as 
this! Humility is, undoubtedly, necessary to salvation; 
and if all these things are essential to humility, who can 
be humble? who can be saved?" 

The motier, in reply, suggests to him some good thoughts 
and useful distinctions on the subject of humility; but 
omits to afford him any assistance on the point of the pos- 
sibility of obtaining a comfortable persuasion of being in a 
state of salvation, through the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
■which he already discerned to be the privilege of a real 
believer, though as yet he was greatly perplexed as to the 
means of attaining it. At this period, too, he maies the 
important disfinction between assurance of present, and 
assurance of future, salvation; by confounding which, so 
many, from their objection to the Calvinistic notion of the 
infallible perseverance of the saints, have given up the doc- 
trine of assurance altogether. "That we can never be so 
certain of the pardon of our sins as to be assured they will 
never rise up ag^nst us, I firmly believe. We know that 
they will infalUbly do so if ever we apostatize; and I am not 
1 what evidence there can he of our final perse- 
!, till we have finished our course. But I am per- 
suaded we may know if we are now in a state of salvation, 
since that is expressly promised in the holy Scriptures to 
our sincere endeavors; and we are surely able to judge of 
our own sincerity." 

The latter part of this extract will, however, show how 
much he had yet to learn as to "the way to the Father." 
Mrs. Wesley also corrects ^a defective definition of faith, 
which her son's letter had contmned, in the following sen- 
sible remarks, which are just, as far as they go, but below 
tie true Scriptural standard, and the proper conception of 
that saving faith after which her son was inquiring; "You 
are somewhat mistaken in your notions of faith. All faith 
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ia an assent, but all assent is not faith. Some truUis are 
self-evident, and we assent to them because they arc so. 
Others, after a regular and formal process of reason, hv 
way of deduction from some self-eyident principle, gain 
our assent. This is not properly faith, but science. Some 
again ive assent to, not because they are self-evident, or 
because we have attained the knowledge of them in a 
regular method by a train of arguments, but because they 
have been revealed to us, either by God or man; and these 
are the proper objects of faith. The true measure of faith 
is the authority of the revealer, the weight of which always 
holds proportiott to our conviction of his ability and iateg- 
rity. Divine faith is an assent to whatever God has re- 
vealed to us, because he has revealed it." 

Predestination was another subject touched upon in this 
interesting correspondence. Mr. "Wesley was probably led 
to it by his review of the Art cles of the Chu ch p ev ous 
to his ordination, and he tl s exprc es h n selt on th 
controverted subject: "Wtat then I ill I ay of p ede 
tination? An everlasting p rpo e t Go 1 to deli e o 
from damnation, does, I uppose x 1 le all t om tl t 
deliverance who are not chosen. And if it was inevitably 
decreed from eternity that such a detenuinate part of man- 
kind should be saved, and none beside them, a vast ma- 
jority of the world were only bom to eternal death, with- 
out so much as a possibility of avoiding it. How is this 
consistent with either the Divine justice or mercy? Is it 
merciful to ordain a creature to everlasting misery? Is it 
just to punish a man for crimes which he could not bm 
commit? That God should be the author of sin and injus- 
tice, which must, I think, be the consequence of maintain- 
ing this opinion, is a contradiction to the clearest ideas we 
have of the Diiine nature and perfections," (Whitehead's 
Life.) 

From these \iewa he never departed; and tlie terms he 
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uses contam indeed the only rational statement of the 
whole question. 

He Tvas ordained deacon in September, 17S6, and the 
year following was elected fellow of Lincoln College His 
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of his poetry, composed about this time, are given by his 
biographers, which show that, had he cultivated that de- 
partment of literature, he would not have occupied an 
inferior place among the tasteful and elegant votaries of 
verse; but he soon found more serious and more useful 
employment. 

He spent the summer after his election to the fellowship 
with his parents, in Lincolnshire, and took that opportunity 
of conversing with them at large upon those serious topics 
which then fully occupied his mind. In September he 
returned (« Oxford, and resumed his usual studies. "His 
literary character was now established iu the university; 
he was acknowledged by all parties to be a man of talents, 
and an excellent critic in the learned languages. His 
compositions were distinguished by an elegant simplicity 
of style, and justness of thought, that strongly marked 
the excellence of his classical taste. His skill in logic, or 
the art of reasoning, was universally known and admired. 
The high opinion that was entertained of him in these 
respects was soon publicly expressed, by choosing him 
Greek lecturer, and moderator of the classes, on the 7th 
of November; though he had only been elected fellow of 
the college in March, was little more than twenty-three 
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vears of age, and had not proceeded master of arte." 
"(Whitehead's Life.) He took this degree in Febmarj, 
1727; became his father's curate in August the same 
year; returned to Oxford in 1 728, to obtidn priest's orders, 
and paid another t to t i 17 h d 

hia stay, he attei d d tl m t g t m 11 ty 

formed by his br th Ch 1 M M f,aii If 
others, to assist ea h th th ti di and t It 

how to employ the tmtthbtd anta^ 

After about a m th h t d to Lpw th b i 
upon Dr. Morley, th t f 1 11 1 ng 1 

residence, he quitt d ! f th y d N mb 

again settled in Oxt d H n w bt d j. p I d 
became tutor inth 11 g p ddasmd t nth 
disputations sis tim w k d 1 d th h f dir t 
of a religions so ty F m thi tim h t d m 
prominently forw d h 1 u h t nd 
efforts to do good to th and b n m f Uy t 
prove that "they th t will I g dlj Chn t J u m t 
suffer persecution It h w n y to tun to 

the history of M Ch 1 W 1 j wh lb u tii 
early periods of M th di m t n ly to tl f 

hia brother. 

Charles Wesley was, as above stated, live years younger 

than his brother John- and was educated at Westminster 

B h 1 nd h Id t 1 tl Samn 1 f m 1 om he 

aid t ha dn d a til t n tn tu f High 

Churl pnn pi th n wa. mb bed u d th paternal 

of Wh n h had b n m y at 1 1 Mr. R. 
W 1 y a ntl man f la g f tun nil nd viote to 
1 fatl and a k d if h had ny n nam d Charles; 

t h w uldmak hmh h A d ngly a gentle- 

Loud b ugl t mon y f hi du at n several 
y B t J n tl 1 m 11 d p obably 

U W 1 y 1 It talk d 1 1 w tl 1 i skcd if 
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he was willing to go with him to Ireland, Mr. Charles 
desired to write to his father, who ajiswered immediately, 
and referred it to his own choice. He chose to stay in 
England." (Whitehead's Life, vol. i, p. 98.) "Mr. John 
Wesley, in his account of his brother, calls this a fair 
escape. The fact is more remarkable than he was aware 
of; for the person who inherited the property intended for 
Charles Wesley, and who took the name of Wesley, or 
Wellesley, in consequence, was the first Earl of Morning- 
ton, gi'andfather of Marquis Wellesley and the Dnke of 
Wellington." (Southey's Life.) 

The lively disposition of Charles, although lie pursued 
his studies diligently, and was unblamable in his conduct, 
repelled all those exhortations to a more strictly-religious 
course which John seriously urged upon him, after he was 
elected to Christ Church. During hia brother's ahseiice, 
as his father's curate, his letters, however, became more 
grave; and when Mr. John Wesley returned to Oxford, 
iuKovember, 1729, "I found him," he observes, "in great 
earnestness to save his soul." His own account of him- 
self is, that he lost his first year at college in diversions; 
that the next, he set himself to study; that diligence led 
him into serious ttinkiiig; that he went to the weekly 
sacrament, persuading two or three students to accompany 
him; aad that he observed the method of study pre- 
scribed hy the statutes of the university. "This," says 
he, "gained me the harmless name of Metltodist.'"" Thus 
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REV. JOHN WtSLEl-. 19 

it appears that Charles was the fii-st modern Methodist, 
and that lie in fact laid the foundations of the reli^ous ao- 
liiety which continues to be distinguished by that appella- 
tion. To this society Mr. John Wesley joined himself on 
his return to reside at Oxford; and hy his influence and 
energy gave additional vigor to their exertions to promote 
their own spiritual improvement and the good of otters. 
The union of system and efficiency which this association 
pi-esented weU accorded with his practical and governing 
mind; and, no doubt, under the leadings of a superior 
agency, of which he was unconscious, he was thus train- 
ing himself to those habifa of regular and influential exer- 
tion and enterprise which subsequently rendered him the 
instrument of a revival of religion throughout the land. 
Of the Uttle. society of which, by the mere force of his 
character, he thus became the head, Mr. Hervey, the 
author of the "Meditations," and the celebrated White- 
field, were members. 



CHAPTER II. 

The strictly-religious profession which Mr. Wesley must 
now he considered as making at Oxford — a profession so 
strongly marked as to become matter of public notice, and 
accompanied with so much zeal as to excite both ridicule 
and opposition — rec[uires to be carefully examined. After 

their sTersLon to rhetoncBi Bcrmans: " Where are now our Anabaptists 
gnd plain pixk-slaff Methodists, who esteem of all floivera of rhetoric 

speech no better than profena spellsl" etc. Their fault in Ihose days, 
It appears, was to prefer plain praaching; no bad eomplliiient, though 
an undiiSlgned one. The epithet used to desciibe them may also 

in 16B3, some of the Non. Conformists ivho had renounced the impu- 
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all, he thought himself to be but "almost," and not "aito 
gether," a Christian — a conclusion of a very perplexing 
kind to many who have set up themselves for better judges 
in his case than he himself. From a similar cause, we 
have seen St. Paul ail but reproved by some divines for 
representing himself "as the chief of sinners," at the time 
when he was "blameless" as to "the righteousness of the 
law;" and, but for the courtesy due to an inspired man, he 
would, probably, in direct contradiction to his own words, 
have been pronounced the chief of saints; although his 
heart remained a total stranger to humility and charity. 

The Wesleys at Oxford were indeed not only in a higher 
but in an easentially-differejit state of religious experience 
from that of Saul of Tarsus, notwithstanding his array of 
legal zea] and external virtue; but if our views of personal 
reUgion must be taken from the New Testament, although 
as to men they were blameless and exemplary, yet, in 
respect to God, those internal changes had not taken place 
in them which it is the office of real Christianity to effect. 
They were, however, most sincere; they were "faithful 
in that which is little," and God gave them "the ti'uo 
riches," They "sought God with all their heart;" and 
they ultimately found him, but in a way which at that time 
"they knew not." The vety writers. Bishop Taylor and 
Mr Law ■who 'o powerfully wrought up n their con 
sciences weie among the most erring guides to thit 
peace of God which pasieth all undeiatanding for 
nhich they sighed and those cblebiited divines excelled 
by none tor genius and eloquence who (.ould diaw the 

il and 1 ho-e views wf son ewUt s m lar lo ho-s o tfeWesleyaQ 
Meitod its Oil he mpulal on of (a h for righleouaneaa were calle by 
the r hrelhren Ite New Melhod ela Thej weie nol ho«e?er a tea 

Ihe dodime of jualificaliun. Thus we hsTfi a CBlvimatic pamphkl, under 
tliis dale, writlea Hgaiiisl "Ihc principles of ihe JVew MfthodUta in Ibo 
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picture of a practical piety so copious aad exact in its 
external manifestations, were unable to teach that mystic 
(sonaection of tlie branches with the vine, from which the 
only fruits which are of healthy growth and genuine flavor 
can proceed. Both are too defective in their views of faith, 
and of its object, the atonement of Christ, to be able fo 
direct a penitent and troubled spirit into the way of salva- 
tion, and to show how aH the principles and acts of truly 
Christian piety are sustained by a life of "faith in the Son 
of God." To this subject, however, Mr. Wesley's own 
account of himself will, subsequently, again call our 
attention. 

Bishop Taylor'f, chapter on purity of intention first con- 
vinced Mr Wesley ot the necessity of being holy in heart, 
as well as regular m his outward conduct; and having, 
for the first time iormcd an a:,(iuaintance with a inligioua 
friend he begin to alter the whole form of his ^.on'ieiaa 
tion and to set m earnest upon a new hfe He com 

muni(,atBd e^ery wcpL, He watched igainst all sm, 
whether n woid oi deed ind be^an to aim at and pray 
for inwird holmes (Journal ) but still with a pnnful 
conaciou'iness tln,t he found njt that which he so earnestly 
sought His error at this period w-js drawn from his 
theological guides just mentioned he eithei Lonfjunded 
sanctihcation with justification that is a real with a lela 
tiVB change oi he regarded sanctrfication as a piepaiation 
for and a coidition of justification He had not yet 
It-irned the apostles do:,tnne the giatuitous justification 
of the ungodly -when penitent and upon the sole con- 
dition of belie\ing m Christ ntr that upon this there fol 
lous a death to all mward and outward sin «o that 
hi, nho is so ju&tihed can no longei continue therein ' 
It IS hownei deeph infeieBtin^, to trace the progress of 
his mind through its, agitations, inquiries, hopes, and fears, 
till the moment when he found that steadfast peace which 
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S2 TUB LIFE OF 

never afterward for'.ook him but give seieiitv to his 
countenance and che rfulnt".^ to 1 s heait to the la t ho ir 
f a piolonged hte 

The effec'ts ot the stioiijj impression which had been 
m&de up n hun by the practical writings of Tijloi and 
Liw promptly raanife fed themsehes The discipline ht. 
maintained as a tutor over his pupils was moie strict than 
the university had been accustomed to witness and fci 
this reason that it was more deeply and eumprehensiitlj 
(.onscieatiout, He re^atded himself is le'.pcnabk to 
God fir exerting himself to his utmost n t oilv to pio 
mot« their leanun^ but to regi hte their moial hab ts did 
to tjrm their lehgious principles Heie his disciplinary 
iiabiti. had their first manife«itation He lequiied them t« 
use very earij he diiei.ted then leading and contioiled 
thpii geneial conduct by Julet. to which he exacted entire 
obedience This was not well taien by the fnends of 
some but fr m otheis he received veij j,rateful letteia 
and "^ev lal of his pupils themselves vveie not m«ien&ible 
of the obligations they owed to him not only on a le 
iigioub account but for thus enablmg (hem to leap the full 
advantages of that seat of learning, by restraming them 
from its dissipations. 

The little society of Methodists, as fhey were called, 
began now to extend its operations. When Mr. Wesley 
joined them, they committed its management to him, and 
he has himself stated its original members: 

"In November, 1729, four young gentlemen of Oxford, 
Mr. John Wesley, fellow of Lincoln CoUege; Mr. Charles 
Wesley, student of Chiist Church; Mr. Morgan, com- 
moner of Christ Church; and Mr. Eirkman, of Merton 
College, began to spend some eveniiiga in a week together, 
in reading chiefly the Greek Testament. The next yeai', 
two or three of Mr. John Wesley's pupils desired the 
liberty of meeting with them; and afterwai'd one of Mr. 
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Charles Wesley's pupils. It was in 1732 that Mr. Ing- 
ham, of Queen's College, and Mr. Broughtcn, of Exeter, 
were added to their number. To these, ia April, was 
joined Mr. Clayton, of Brazen-nose, with two or three of 
his pupils. About the same time Mr. James Hcrvey was 
permitted to meet with them, and afterward Mr. White- 
Seld," (Journal.) 

Mr. Morgan led the way to their visiting the prisoners 
in the Oxford gaol, for the purpose of affording them re- 
ligious instruction. They afterward resolved to spend two 
or three hours a week in yisiting and relieving the poor 
and the sick, generally, where the parish ministers did not 
object to it. This was, however, so novel a practice, and 
might be deemed by some so contrary to Church order, 
that Mr. Wesley consulted Ms father upon the point. Mr. 
Wesley senioi answered the inquiry man hie letter 
equally honorable to his feelings as a father and a minis 
ter ot Lhii t They had hif, full sain,tion for ] rcsecuting 
then pious labors hi bleased Gol who had gnen him 
two sons together at Oxfoid who had recened S;.race ind 
courage to turn the war igainst the woiH and the devil 
hf bids them defy reproach and anunates them m God a 
name to go on in the jath to which their Sivior had 
diiecfed them At the "Jame time he idvises thorn to 
consult with the chapliia of the pnson and to obta n the 
approbation of (he bishop This high sanction was oh 
tamed hut it was not sufficient to screen them fiom the 
rebukes of the gravely lukewai-m or the milignantlj 
VICIOUS sarcasm and serious o| position lobbed them of 
one of their number who hid not f rtitude to beii thi, 
shafts of ridicule or to resist the pei&uasion ot fnends 
and the opposition being now headed by some persons of 
influence Mr "Wesley hi 1 agam recourse by iett*-i to 1 la 
father s coui sel Ih n=n\ei deser*es to he tiansciihi'd 
at length 
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"TLis day I received both yours and this evening, in 
the ou & of n e ling 1 thought I fo da answer that 
■would be more p ope than anv I myself uld dictate; 
though & n e t wil! not be e ly tra slat«d I send it in 
tl e g nal n [ x x -tpftuo wi^puftai. t^ 

oapam vit pn p no. y; xa a * Wl at would you be? 
■^ uld -y be ancels' I question whether a mortal can 
togtd fpftith teadily to do 

good d t tl t y I t tly d eekly to suf- 

f IF ypt tlj t t your actions 

dd ydlpj IhtGd would keep 

y h mbl d th I m tl t f y continue 'to 

fr f ght« k thghtbbtina lower 

d g tl Sp t f & d d f 1 y h 11 some good 
m t P y -^^ 7 t b t feel such a 

t f tl m d w Id ot part with 

f U th Id B y f 1! domg; never 

1 Iv b k f 3 kn th p it} wn aie before 

y fhhl aithkmlyf you, as that 

■y h Id h di g d with h kl ig of thorns 

d pt B thhmiddbtf . Preserve 

qltp fmd dwht t atment you 
m t ntl f jtt t ry J t w 11 tured world. 

E m I th 7 l> t teer steady. 

Th 1 y 1 y rs 1 f tl nfashionable 

dt — th hthgas kf supereroga- 

t — th 11 good d m 11 alue yon, if 

tl y 3 w k 11 f p which ia infi- 

t ly m H by h t d tentions are 

hdllbtl pt tm dwd you. 

"I hear my son John has the honor of hemg styled the 
'Father of the Holy Club;' if it be so, I am sure I must 
be the grandfather of it; and 1 need not say, tJiat I 

II,!d Willi cumtort. 
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had ratJier any of my sons sliould be so dignified and 
distinguished than to have the title of Hia Holibbss." 
(Whitehead's Life.) 

Thus encouraged they proceeded in their course with 
meeLness and conslanuj to relieve the poor they sacrificed 
al! the supeifluitiei ind sometimes the conven en^es of 
life and they redoubled their efloita to pioducu rch^ious 
impressions upon their college acquaintance? is ivell as 
upon the i£,norant the poor and the sick The apology 
for these pious and praiseworthy efforts which on the 
increase ot the outcrj made against them Mr Wesley 
published m the modest form ot queries amply indicates 
the Ion state of lehgtoua feeling m the university; and we 
may well conclude with one of Mr. Wesley's biographers, 
that "a voluntary scheme of so much private and pub3c 
g;ood, such piety, with such beneficence, certainly merited 
a different return; and, if the university in general, instead 
of ridiculing or persecuting them, had had the grace to 
imitate their example, it would have been much better 
both for the public and themselves." 

Evea their eldest brother Samuel added his seasonable 
exhortations to perseverance, in a short but vigorous letter: 
"I can not say, I thought you always in everything right; 
but I must now say, rather than you and Charles should 
give over your whole course, especially wbat relates to the 
castle, I would clioose to follow either of you, nay, both 
of you, to your graves. I can not advise you better, than 
m the words I proposed for a motto to a pamphkt 2*i;fl' 

"stand thou steadfast as a beaten aniil for it is the part 
of a good champion to be flayed ah^ e and to conquer.' " 
(Whitehead = Life J 

Sii-liuesi and oowaidly desertion ari-iing from weaimess 
of the cross, some time after this reduced thi. number of 
this little society of zialoui joung men and the biothers 
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were lell to stand almost alone; but tliey atjll persevered 
witk unaljated zeal and diligence in their attempts to do 
good, exhibiting a rare example of decision, only to bo 
accounted for by a preparing influence of God upon their 
hearts, thus training them up for stil! more arduous service. 
This it was which bad implanted in them those admirable 
principles, which are unreservedly laid open in a letter of 
Mr. John Wesley to his brother Samuel, who had begun 
to think that they were pushing the strictness of tlieir per- 
sonal piety too far: 

" 1. As to the end of my being, I lay it down for a rule, 
that I can not he too happy, or, therefore, too holy; and 
thence infer that the more steadily I keep my eye upon the 
prize of onr high calling, and the moie of my thoughts 
and words, and actions are directly pcmled it the attain 
ment of it, the better. 2. As to the instituted means of 
attuning it, I likewise lay it down for t lulc fhit I am to 
use them every time I may. 3. As to piudential means, 
I believe this nile holds of things indiflerentm thimsehea 
whatever I know to do me hurt, that to me is not indif 
ferent, but resolutely to be abstained from whatever I 
know to do me good, that to me is not mdifterent, but 
resolutely to be embraced. " (Whitehead s Life ) 

Adverting to this charge of over^stnctneas and being 
"righteous overmuch," he also earnestly requests his 
mother to point out any instance in which she might judge, 
from their unreserved communications to her of every part 
of their conduct, that they were too superstitious or enthu- 
siastic on the one hand, or too reniiss on the other. Some 
anxiety had, indeed, been created at home by the singularity 
of their proceedings, and the opposition they had roused 
at Oxford, which was, probably, the chief reason why the 
father extended his journey from London to Oxford at the 
close of the year 1731. He was, however, evidently sat- 
isfied with his personal observations and inquiries; for on 
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his return to London he writes to Mrs. Wesley, that he had 
been well repaid for the expense and lahor of his journey 
to Ojtford, "by the shining piety of our two sons." 

In the midst of all this zeal, devotedness, and patience 
of repz'oach, when the eye of man eould see nothing but a 
mature and vital Christianity, we are enabled to ascertain 
the state of Mr. Wesley's own heart as laid open hy him- 
self. Speaking of a time a little subsequent to the decided 
impressions he had received from the reading of Bishop 
Taylor's "Holy Living and Dying," and Mr. Law's "Seri- 
ous Call," he says, "I was convinced, more than ever, of 
the exceeding hight and breadth and depth of the law of 
God. The light flowed in so mightily upon my soul, that 
every thing appeared in a new view. I cried to God for 
help, and resolved not to prolong the time of obeying him 
as I had never done before. And by my continued en- 
deavor to keep his whole law, inward and outward, to the 
best of my power, I was persuaded that I should be 
aeeepfed of him; and that I was even then in a state of 
salvation." 

He was now manifestly seeking justification before God 
by efforts at a perfect obedience to his law; nor was he 
then quite hopeless as to success. Some lime afterward, 
still clearly convinced, as he had been from the first, that 
he was not in that state of mind, that settled enjoyment 
of conscious peace with God — tiat love to him, delight in 
him, and filial access to him, which the Hew Testaaient 
describps as the privilege of a true believer— -but still diU- 
gently persevering m the rigid practice ot every discovered 
duty, in the hope of seizing the great prize by this means, 
he bec<imc greatly surpiiaed that hu was so far from ob- 
taining it Hu was often dull and formal in the use of 
the ordinances, and was on that account thrown "into 
di'^tress and perplesitj , so tliat he seemed at a loss which 
way to proceed, to obtain the happiness and security he 
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wanted." (Whitehead.) The deep tone of feeling, and 
the earnestness of his inquiries, in the following passages 
from a letter to his mother, written in 1732, present this 
state of his mind in a very affecting light. He then 
needed some one more fully instructed in the true doctrine 
of salvation, than even this excellent and intelligent "guide 
of his youth," to teach him to lay down the burden of his 
wounded and anxious spirit, in seU-despair as to his own 
efforts, at the foot of the cross of Christ. 

After mentioning Mr. Morgan, he observes: "One con- 
sideration is enough to make me assent to his and your 
judgment concerning the holy sacrament; which is, that 
■n e cin not allow Chnst s human nature to bo present in it, 
without allowmg either eon substantiation or tran-substan- 
tiation But that his divinity is so united to us then, as 
he nevei i5 but to woithy receivers, I firmly believe; 
though tlie mannei of that union is utterly a mystery to me. 
That none but worthy leccivcrs should find this effect 
IS not '.timge to me when I observe how small effect 
many mcins of imprD^emcnt have upon an unprepared 
mind Ml Morgan and mj brother were affected, as they 
ought by the observations you made on that glorious suh- 
je(,t but though my undeistanding approved what was 
excellent j et my heart did not feel it. Why was this, but 
because it wa-, pie engaged by those affections with which 
wisdom will not divell' Because tie animal mind can 
not relish those truths which are spiritually discerned, 
let I ha^e those Tflntmgs which the good Spirit gave to 
that end' I have many of those which he hath since as- 
sisted his stivants to give us; I have retirement to apply 
these to my own soul daily; I have means both of public 
and private prayer; and, above all, of partaking in that 
sacrament once a week, What shall I do to make all 
these blessings effectual? to gain from them that mind 
which was also in Christ Jesus? 
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"To all who give signs of their not being strangers to 
it, I propose this question — and \ihj not to you rather 
than any? — Shall I quite break off my pursuit of all learn- 
ing, but what immediately tends to practice? I onoo 
desired to make a fair show in languages and philosophy; 
bat it is past; there is a more excellent way; and if I can 
not attain to any progress in the one, without throwing 
up all thoughts of the other, why, fare it well! yet a little 
while, and we shall all be equal in knowledge, if we are 

"You say you have renounced the world. And what 
have I been doing all this time? What have I done ever 
since I was born? Why, I have been plunging myself 
into it more and more. It is enough: awake, thou that 
sleepest. Is there not one Lord, one Spirit, one hope of 
our calling? one way of attaining that hope? Then I am 
to renounce the world as well as yoit. That is the very 
thing 1 want to do: to draw off my affections from this 
world, and fix them on a better. But how? What is the 
surest and the shortest way? Is it not to be humble? 
Surely this is a large step in the way. But the question 
recurs, How am I to do this? To own the necessity of it, 
is not to he humble. In many things you have interceded 
for me and prevailed. Who knows but in this, too, you 
may be successful. If you caa spai'e me only that little 
part of Thursday evening which you formerly bestowed 
upon me in another manner, I doubt not but it would be 
as useful now, for correcting my heart, as it was then for 
forming my judgment. 

"When I observe how fast life flies away, and how 
slow improvement comes, I think one can never be too 
much afraid of dying before one has learned to live. I 
mean, even in the course of nature. For were I sure that 
'the silver cord should not be violently loosed,' that 'the 
wheel' should not be 'broken at the cistern,' till it was 
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quite worn away by its own motion, yet what a time woultl 
this give me for such a work! a moment, to transact the 
business of etemityl What are forty years in comparison 
of this? So that, were 1 sure, what never man yet was 
sure of, how little would it alter the case! How justly 
still might I cry out, 

'Downward I hasten to my destined plnce; 
There none obtain thy aid, none sing thy praise! 
Soon Ehall I Jie in death's deep ocean drawn'd ; 
la mercy thei«, is sweet foi^ivenesa foond? 
O Mve me yet, while on the brint I stand, 
Rebuke these etoims, end set me safe on land. 
O make my longings and thy mercy lure! 
Thou art the God of power.' " (Whitehead's Life.) 

It was not, therefore, as it has been hastily stated, that 
he first learned from the Moravians that be was not a true 
Christian. He had, at Oxford, a most painful conviction 
that he was far below the evangelical standard. He had 
then, as this letter sufficiently showa, a large measure of 
"the spirit of bondage unto fear;" and that after which 
his perpl&sed heart panted, was the "spirit of adoption," 
by which he might "cry, Abba, Father." 

During the summer of this year, 1732, Mr. "Wesley 
visited London, where he formed an acquaintance with 
several respectable and pious persons. He also made two 
journeys to Epworth. The latter of these was in order to 
meet the whole family, which had assembled, upon (he 
father's request, once more before their final separation by 
death. These and other journcya he performed on foot, 
partly, no doubt, to avoid what he considered needless 
expense, that he might, according to his rule, have the 
more to distribute in charity, and partly to accustom him- 
self to fatigue and hardship. "In these excursions he 
constantly preached on the Lord's day; so that he might 
now be called, in some degree, an itinerant preacher." In 
the following year he agMn visited Epworth, Manchester, 
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and some other places; but his occasional absence had a 
bad effect upon the still persecuted society at Oxford, 
whose members shrunk from the storm, and took the op- 
portunity of his being away to shake off the strictaess of 
the rules. The five -and -twenty communicants at St. 
Mary's, he informs his father, had shrunk to five. Still 
his courage ■was unshaken, and ho exerted himself the 
more, upon his return, to repair the loss. Toward the 
end of the year, his esertions of mind and body, with an 
excess of abstemiousness, greatly affected his health, and 
induced spitting of blood. His state was such as greatly 
to alarm his friends; but the vigor of his constitution 
triumphed; and this attack of disease served to impress 
him the more deeply with eternal things, and to give 
renewed ardor to his endeavors after universal holiness, 
and to his plans for the religious benefit of his fellow- 
creatures. 

A considerable trial to his feelings now await«d him. 
The declining age of his father, who anxiously desired to 
provide for the spiritual wants of his paiishioners in a 
suitable manner, joined with the wishes of the people of 
Epworth, and the concerns of the family, for which no pro- 
vision, it seems, Lad been made, induced him to write ta 
his son, to make interest for the next presentation to the 
living. Mr. Wesley, from his reluctance to leave Oxford, 
where he thought he should be far more useful, and 
where, according to his own convictions, he was placed in 
circumstances more conducive to his spiritual improvement, 
refused the proposal; and the most urgent letters of the 
different branches of tbe family were insufficient to bend 
his resolutions. His father wrote him a pathetic letter, in 
which every consideration was urged which might answer 
his objections, or move his feelings. His brother Samuel 
addressed him in a sterner mood, urging that he was not 
at liberty to resolve against undertaking a cure of souls. 
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to ivliich lie was Bolemnly pledged by liia oiiiiiiatioii; and 
ridiculed his notion that he could not, so safely to himself, 
or so usefully to others, take the charge of a parish priest, 
as remain at Oxford. To all this he reiterates, that hia 
own holiness aad usefulness could be promoted no wbere 
BO effectually as in his present station; that his retirement, 
his friends and other advintages were essential to his 
impro'v eroent that he was inadequate to the charge of 
two thousand i ati'ihioners and that he did not consider 
his ordination i on s in tl e same 1 ght as his hiothei On 
the last p nt dee ! he was supported by the opinion of 
the bishop wh rd ed h lo and whom he con'suited on 
the question These and other topii-s run through the 
corretpondtnce which tbouf^h it is not necessary to give 
entire affords considerable msight into the state of Mr 
Wesley «i mind His conduct in this matter his been 
cntioi ed as unfeeling without considering that the kind 
ness of his general character 11 a sufticient pledge that the 
relusal of the urgent request of a venerable tather, and a 
beloved mother whose widowhood would be unprovided for, 
must have been to him sufficiently painful. Dr. Southey 
thinks the correspondence not "creditable to his judg- 
ment," (Life of Wesley;) but it would be hard to prove 
that the leading consideration which influenced him, that 
he was more usefully employed in doing good at the very 
"fountain" from which the nation was to be so largely 
supplied wifl. its clergy, than as a country pariah priest, 
was not a very obvious truth. This conclusion, true or 
false, was at least a very plausible one, and as such con- 
cerned hia conscience; and his disregard of his own tem- 
poral advantage, which certainly lay on the side of the 
Epworth rectory, and his merging al! consideration of the 
interests of the family in the higher question of what he 
regarded as a duty, might not appear instances of "good 
judgment" to worldly minds, and yet he so in reality. 
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His leading reason, drawn from Lis greater usefulness at 
Oxford, being strong- in itself, that he, with his wonted 
decision of character, should stand firmly upon it, will 
create no surprise; but that some of his other reasons are 
less weighty may be granted. They show that he had 
more confidence in a certain class of means, to secure his 
religious safety, than in the grace of God. This was the 
natural efi'ect of those notions of the efficacy of retirement, 
and seif-denial, and "the wisdom of flight" from danger, 
which he had learned from Bishop Taylor; while the views 
he entertained of the necessity of exercising a minute per- 
sonal superintendence over every individual committed l« 
his ehaigi", as being equally necessaiy to his own good 
consrience and to their salvation led him to regard a 
parish, containing two thousand souls, as too formidable 
and fearful an underta!>mg His reli^ous judgment was, 
indeed, as yet immature and perplexed; but, ia reasoning 
from his own pnnciples, his natural judgment showed its 
usual stiength in the conclusions to which it conducted 
him "Whatever iseakne^s there might be in the case was 
the result of the imperfect state of his religious experience, 
and of that dependence upon his own plans of attaining 
spirituahty, to which it gave rise; iDut connecting him with 
that great work which he was designed afterward to effect, 
we must shut out also the doctrine of providence, if we do 
not see a higher hand than that of man in this determina- 
tion — a hand which is not the less cei-tainly employed, 
when it woiks its ends through the secret volitions, aver- 
sions inchnations and even prejudices of the human heait, 
than when it more sensibly and immediately interposes to 
hasten or retard our purposes. Mr. Wesley's father died 
m 4.p[il 1 Sj He had been manifestly ripening for his 
chan£,e and m his last moments had the consolation of 
the pi s nc of his two sons, John and Charles. "He had 
no feai of death and the peace of God which he enjoyed 
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appeared sometimes to suspend his bodily sufferings, and, 
wicn. they recurred, to sustain his mind above them. 
When, as nature seemed spent, and his speech was failing, 
his son John asked him whether he was not near heaven, 
he answered, 'Yes, I am,' distinctly, aad with a voice of 
hope and joy. After John had used the commendatory 
prayer, he said, 'Now you have done all:' tliese were his 
last words, a»d he passed away so peacefully and insensi- 
bly, that his cliildTen continued over him a considerable 
time in. doubt whether or not the spirit was departed. 
Mrs. Wesley, who for several days, whenever she entered 
Ms chamber, had been carried out of it in a fit, recovered 
ber fortitude now, and said her prayers were heard, for 
God had granted him an easy death, and had strengthened 
her to bear it." (Soutliey's Life.) Brighter views of 
the doctrine of faith had opened upon his mind, during 
his sickness, and shed their influence upon his last hours. 
This his sons afterward more clearly understood than at 
the time.* 

About the middle of this year the trustees of the new 
colony of Georgia, who wished to send out clergymen 
both to administer to the spiritual wants of the colonists, 
and also to attempt the conversion of the Indians, directed 

Ihis venerable men, be is repreaenled of a barsb and slern eh»racier. 
On this point Ihe late Miss Wealej observes, in a MS. letter before me, 
" I never understood Ibis from any of bia children, who idoliied his niem- 
ory, and spoke of bis liindness. He certainly never forced his daughter 
la m&try Wi'igbi, as it has been Enggesied." In the same letter, Miss 
Weelej also corrects Ihe current anecdote respec^og the Epworth clerk 
and the rector's wig, which, though laughable endu^h, implicates Mr. 
Wesley in an iiTeverenl set, in the house of God, of nhich be was not 
capable. The clerk did appear one Sunday, in church, in the ill-befit- 
ting, eaat-olT wig of his masteri and, to the disturbance of the gi-ovily of 
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their attention to Mr. John Wesley, and some of his friends 
at Osford, as peculiarly qualified, both by zeal and piety, 
and their habits of self-denial, for this service. After 
some delay, and consultation with his family, he accepted 
the otFer; and thu3, though Epworth could not draw him 
from Oxford, an enterprise of a missionary character, and 
presenting no temptations to ease and sloth, such as he 
feared in a parish at home, overcame his scruples. This 
itself is in proof that he had not resolved to remain in 
Oxford, in preference to accepting the living of Epworth, 
from selfish motives. In the question of usefulness, the 
balance before inclined to Oxford; and now that he thought 
a greater field for doing good opened in America, be 
yielded to that consideration. This mission was accom- 
panied also with the certMnty of great hardships and suf- 
ferings, which, according ia his then defective, hut most 
suicere views, were necessary to his perfection. His resi- 
dence at Oxford now terminated, and this portion of his 
hfe may be properly concluded with some passages of a 
letter written by Mr. Oamhold, a man of fine genius, as 
some of his poems show, and of eminent holiness; who, 
some years afterward, left the Church of Englajid, and 
became a Moravian bishop. The letter was addressed to 
one of Mr. Wesley's relations, and contains a lively descrip- 
tion of the character and proceedings of a friend, whom he 
did not then expect to see again on earth: 

"About themiddle of March, 1730, 1 became acquainted 
with Mr. Charles Wesley, of Christ Church. After some 
time, he introduced me to his brother John, of Lincohi 
College. ' For he is somewhat older,' said he, ' than I am, 
and can resolve your doubts better,' I never observed 
any person have a more real deference for another than hij 
had for his brother; which is the more remarkable, because 
Buch near relations, being equals by birth, and conscious 
to each other of all the little familiar passages of their 
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lives, commoHly staad too close to see the ground fliere 
may be for such subm n Ind ed, he followed his 
brother entirely; could Id be one of them, 1 should 
describe both. I shall the efo e sa'^ no more of Charles, 
but that he -was a man f med f r f ndship, who, by his 
cheerfulness and viva t7 ■« oul I efresh his friend's 
hcaji; with attentive considerataon, would enter into, and 
settle all his concerns as far as he was able; he would do 
any thing for him, great or small; and, by a habit of mu- 
tual openness and freedom, would leave no room for mis- 



" The Wesleys wore already talked of for some religious 
practices, which were first occasioned by Mr, Morgan, of 
Christ Church, From these combined friends began a lit- 
tle society. Mr. John Wesley was the chief manager, for 
which he was very fit; for he had not only more learning 
and experience than the rest, but he was blessed with such 
activity aa to be always gaining ground, and such steadi- 
ness tliat he lost none. What proposals he made to any 
were sure to alarm them, because he was so much in ear- 
nest, nor could they afterward slight them, because they 
saw him always the same. What supported this uniform 
vigor was the care he took to consider well every affair 
before he engaged in it, making all his decisions in the fear 
of God, without passion, humor, or self-confideace. For 
though he had naturally a very clear apprehension, yet his 
exact prudence depended more on his humility and single- 
ness of heart. He had, I think, something of authority in 
his countenance, yet he never assumed any thing to him- 
self above his companions; any of tliem might speak their 
mind, and their words were as stiictly regarded by him as 
Lis words were by them. 

"Their undertaking included these several paiticulars 
to converse with young students; to visit the piison> to 
instruct some poor families; to take care of a school, and 
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ft parish worktouse. They took great pains witli the 
younger members of the university, to rescue them from 
bad company, and encourage them in a sober, studious 
hfe. They wcoild get them to breakfast, and over a dish 
of tea endeavor to fasten some good hint upon them. 
They would bring them acquainted with other well-disposed 
young men, give them assistance in the difficult parts of 
their learning, and vratch over them wiUi the greatest ten- 
derness, 

"Some or other of them went to the castle every day, 
and anotiier most commonly to Bocardo. Whoever went 
to the castle was to read in the chapel to as many prisoners 
as would attend, and fo talk apart to the man or men whom 
he had taken particularly in charge. When a new prisoner 
came, theii' conversation with him for four or five times 
■was close and searching. If any one was under sentence 
of death, or appeared to have some intentions of a new 
hfe, they came every day to his assistance, and partook in 
the conflict and suspense of those who should now be 
found able, or not able, to lay hold on salvation. In order 
to release those who were confined for small debts, and to 
purchase books and other necessaries, they raised a little 
fund, to which many of their acqusuntance contributed 
quarterly. They had prayers at the castle most Wednes- 
days and Fridays, a sermon on Sunday, and the sacrament 
once a month. 

"When they undertook any poor family, they saw them 
at least once a week; sometimes gave them money, ad- 
monished them of their vices, read fo them, and examined 
their children. The school was, I think, of Mr. Wesley's 
own setting up; however, he paid the mistress, and clothed 
some, if not all, the children. When they went thither, 
they inquired how each child behaved, saw their work, 
heard them read and say their prayers, or catechism, and 
explained part of it. In the same manner they taught the 
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children in tlie workliouse, and read to the old people ae 
they did to the prisoners. 

"They Keldom took any notice of the accusations brought 
against them for their charitable employments; hut if they 
did make any reply, it ivas commonly such a plain and 
simple one, as if there was nothing more in the case, but 
that they had just heard such doctrines of their Savior, 
and had believed, and done accordingly. 

"I could say a great deal of his private piety, how il 
was nourished by a continual recourse to God, and pre- 
served by a strict watchfulness in beating down pride, and 
reducing the craftiness and impetuosity of nature to a 
childlike simplicity, and in a good degree crowned with 
divine love, and victory over the whole set of eai'thly pas- 
sions. He thought prayer to be more his business than 
any thing else; and I have seen him come out of his closet 
with a serenity of countenance that was next to shining; 
it discovered what he had been domg, and gave me double 
hope of receiving wise directions, in the matter about which 
I came to consult him. In all his motions he attended to 
the will of God. lie had neither the presumption nor the 
leisure to anticipate things whose season was not now; and 
would show some uneasiness whenever any of us, bj imper- 
tinent speculations, were shifting off the appointed im- 
provement of the present minute. 

"Because he required such a regulation of our studies 
as might devote them all to God, he has been accused as 
one that discouraged learning. Far from that; for the first 
thing he struck at, in young men, was that indolence which 
will not submit to close thinking. He earnestly recom- 
mended to them a method and order in all their actions. 

"If any one could have provoked him, I should; for I 
was very slow in coming into their measures, and very 
remiss in doing my part. I frequently contradicted his 
assertions; or, which is much the same, distinguished upon 
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them. I hardly ever submitted t h ad t th t m 

he gave it, though I relented fte-nd H nwgn 
to Georgia as a missionary, h th g Em tl 

aspires after divine wisdom, bt fl 1 mtjit 
got above it. He is, I conf fill I g d I k w 

that an advantageous charact m d tly b t w d 
on the deceased. But, bes d th t h d t y 

like that of the dead, being u d 11 I 

am not making any attempt tl p t 1 p bl 

but only studying a private J fi t A f m Ij p t 

of him his relations may b 1 dtkjb^thm 
And this is the idea of Mr "W 1 y I 1 I h h f 
the service of my own soul, nd wl 1 I tal th lb ty 
likewise to deposit with you. (Wh t h d L f ) 

This letter is honorable t M G mb 11 f d h p 
but he was not himself, atthttm fmt p tual 

discernment, nor had Mr. Wlype dth tteflis 
lieart to Mm with the freedo n wl h w h n h 

letters to his mother. The external picture of the man is 
exact; but he is not inwardly that perfect Christian which 
Mr. Gambold describes, nor had he that abiding "interior 
peace." He was struggling with inward corruptions, which 
made him still cry, "0, wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?" And he 
as yet put mortification, retirement, and contempt of the 
world, too much in the place of that divine atonement, 
the virtue of which, when received by simple faiih, at once 
removes the sense of guilt, cheers the spirit by a peaceful 
sense of acceptance through the merits of Christ, and 
renews the whole heart after the image of God. He was, 
indeed, attempting to work out "his own salvation with 
fear and trembling;" but not as knowing that "it is God 
thatworketh in ns to will and to do of his good pleasure." 
He had not, in this respect, learned "to be nothing," that 
he might "possess all things." 
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Mb. Wesxet now prepared for Georgia, the pla^e where, 
as lie afterward said, " God humbled mc, and proved me, 
and showed me what was in my heart." But he was not 
sufl'ered to depart without remonstrances from fiiends 
which he answei-ed calmly and at length, and Uie scoffs ol 
the profane, to which he made but brief reply. " What ii 
this, sir?" said one of the latter class to him; "ai-e you 
turned Quixotte too? Will nothing serve you, but to en- 
counter windmills?" To which he replied, "Sir, if the 
Bible be not true, I am as very a fool and madman as you 
can conceive; but if it he of God, I am sober-minded." 

Mr. Charles Wesley, although in opposition to the 
opinion of his brother Samuel, ^eed to accompany him 
to Georgia, and received holy orders. They were accom- 
panied by Mr. Ingham, of Queen's College, and Mr. Dela- 
motte. That Mr. Wesley considered the sacrifices and 
hardships of their mission in the light of means of rclig- 
■ u d'fi ati n t*- themselves, as well as the means of doing 
g d to tl plain from his own account: "Our end 

jt 1 n u n f e country was not to avoid want; God 
Id n pi ty of temporal blessings; nor to gain the 
a d 1 t riches and honor; but singly this, to 

lu- ul t live wholly to the glory of God." 
^-Ji 1j n are sufSciently indicative of that de- 

p d p mortified course of life, and that seclu- 

f m th temptations of the world, which he then 
th ught sent I to religious safety. 

G gia w a flourishing state, and the number of 

M t] d t Ol. t lit very considerable; a result not then 

ta nly t mpl ted by the Wesleys, who labored there 

n tl 1 ttl and quitted it almost in despair. The 
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first sett]era from England embarked in 1732 with Mr 
James Oglethoipo at tliLir head who iva'^ also on of the 
trustees un ler the charter Ihis gentleman found d fea 
lann-ih and concluded a treaty ■with the Cxeek Indians 
Wars with both Spaniards and Indians however subse 
qutntly arose as well as domesbc feuds and m 17j2 the 
trustees surrendered their charter to the long and it na,s 
made a rojal government It was therefore m the in 
fani.) of the cokny tliat the "Weslevs commeuLed their 
labors 

That the) should experience trouble \e3:aiion and dis 
appointment wa^ the natuial lesuit both of tlie circum 
stances in which they wen. phced and their own religious 
habits and views A small colonj and especially m its 
infancy is usually a focus ot faction discontent and cen 
sonousness The colonists aie often disappointed uneisy 
in then cncumstances frustrated in their hopes and impa 
tjent ot authoiitj This was the case in Geoigia and 
although Ml OgletJioipe upon the whole was i worthy 
go\ernoi he was subject to prejudices and pi ne to be 
misled by desigmng men He certainly did not support 
the "Lesleys with that steidiness and uniformitj which 
wcie due to them * and on the othei hand they were not 
faultless althiugh their intentions were entirely uprght 
They had high notions ot clerical authority and their paa 
toral faithfulness was probably rigid ind repulsive for in 
spite of the extellence of their own natural temper an 
austere cast had been gi^en to their piety They stood 
firmly on little things as well as great and heli the reins 
of ecclesiastical discipline with a tightness unsuitable to 
infant cobmsta e peuiill; and which tended to proToke 

• Og|p ho I 6 1 good op n on the brothers na" however aho«n hy 
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resistance. Their mtegrity of heart, and Ite purity of 
their intentions, came forth without a stain: fJiey must also 
be allowed to have proceeded according to the best light 
they had; but they knew not yet '* the love of Chriat," nor 
how to sway men's hearts by that all-commanding and 
controlling motion; and they aimed at making men Chris- 
tians, in the manner they sought that great attainment 
themselves — by a ri^d and ascetic discipline. 

On their passage, an exact plan for the employment of 
time was arranged, and observed; but the voyage is most 
remarkable for bringing Mr. Wesley acquainted with the 
members of tbe Moravian Church; for among the settlers 
taken out were twenty-six Germans of this communion. 
Mr, Wesley immediately began to learn German, in order 
to converse with them; and David Hicbtman, the Moravian 
bishop, and two others, received lessons in English. On 
the passage they had several storms, in which Mr, Wesley 
felt that the fear of death had not been taken away from 
him, and concluded therefore that he was not fit to die; on 
the contrary, he greatly admired the absence of all slavish 
dread in the Germans. He says, "I Iiad long before 
observed the great seriousness of their behavior. Of their 
humility tliey had given a continual proof, by performing 
those servile offices for the other passengers which none of 
the English would undertake; for which they desired and 
would receive no pay; saying it was 'good for their proud 
hearts, and their loving Savior had done more for them 
And every day had given them occasion of showing a 
meekness, which no injury could mo\c If they wtie 
pushed, struck, or thrown down, they rose agam and went 
away; but no complaint was found in their mouth There 
was now an opportunity of trying whrther thiy were 
dehiered fiom the spirit of fear, as well as from that of 
pride nngirr and revenge. In the midst of the Psalm 
wheiewith then ir^ioe began, the sea bi Ae oi r si lit 
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fie mainsail in pieces, covered the ^p, and poured in 
between the decks, as if the great deep had already swal- 
lowed us up. A terrible screaming began among the 
English. The Germans calmly sung on. I asked one of 
them afterward, 'Was you not afraid?' He answered, 'I 
thank God, no.' 1 asked, 'But were not your women and 
children ifraid'' He replied, mildly, 'No; our women 
and children are not afiaid to die.' " (Journal.) 

Ihus he had the first glimpse of a religious experience 
■which keeps the mmd at peace in all circumstances, and 
1 anquishes that fi-ehng which a formal and defective relig- 
ion may lull to temporary sleep, but can not eradicate — 

the fe'ir of death 

Thej la ded on tJie 6th of February, 1736, on a small 
u 1 nl ih ted aland from whence Mr. Oglethorpe pro- 
ceeded to toivannah md returned the next day, bringing 
with him Mr Spangeuberg, one of the Moravian pastors, 
already settled there 

I soon found "iaji Mi. Wesley, "what spirit lie was 
of and a^iked his advice with regard to my own conduct. 
He said Mj biothei I must first ask you one or two 
questions Ha^e jou the witness within yourself? Does 
the Spirit of God bear witness with your spirit, that you 
are the child f God' I was surprised, and knew not 
what to answer He observed it, and asked, 'Do you 
know Jesus Chnst' I paused and said, I know he is the 
Savior of the world Tiue,' replied he, 'but do you 
know he has saved jou' I answered, I hope he has died 
to saie me He only added, 'Do you iaow yourself?' I 
said I do But I fear thev were vain words," (Journal.) 

Mr. Charles Wesley took charge of Frederica, and Mr. 
John of Savannah, where, the house not being ready, he 
took up his residence with the Germans, with whose spirit 
and conduct he became still more favorably impressed, 
nnd whose mode of proceeding in the election and ordina- 
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tion, of a bisliop carried him back, he says, to those primi- 
tive times "where form aad state were not, but Paul, the 
teDt-maier, and Peter, the fi&herman, presided, jet with 
demonstration of the Spirit, aad power." 

Mr. Wesley had not been long at Savannah, before he 
heard from Charles of his troubles and opposition at Fred- 
erica. His presence among the licentious colonists, and 
the frequent reproofs he administered, made him an object 
of great hatred, and "plots were formed either to ruin him 
in the opinion of Oglethorpe, or to take him off by vio- 
lence." {Whitehead's Life.) Oglethorpe was, for a time, 
successfully practiced upon, treated him with coldness, 
and left him to endure the greatest privations. He lay 
upon the ground in the corner of a hut, and was denied 
the luxury of a few boards for a bed. He was out of fa- 
vor with the governor; even the servants on that account 
insulted him; and, worn out with vexation and hardships, 
lie fell into a dangerous fever. In this state he was risited 
by his brother John, who prevailed upon him to break a 
resolution which "honor and indignation" had induced 
him to form, of "starving ratlier than ask for necessaries." 
Soon after this, Mr. OglethorpH discovered the plots of 
which he had been the victim and was full> reconciled lo 
him. He then took charge of Savannah Mhile John sup- 
plied his place at Fredeiica and m July 1756, he was 
sent to England, charged with dispiitchei from Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe to tjie trustees and the boaid of tiade and, in De- 
cember, arrived at Deal thus terminating a service in 
which he had preached with great hdehty and zeal; but 
had met with very unwortlij returns. 

Of tlie two places, Savannah appears to have been more 
hopeful than Fredertca; and as Mr. John Wesley did not 
find the door open for preaching to the Indians, he con- 
sulted with his companions in what manner they might be 
most useful lo the flock at Savannah. It was agreed, ]. 
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To advise the more serious among them to form themseives 
inlo a little society, and to meet once or twice a week, in 
order to reprove, instruct, and exhort one another. 2. To 
select out of these a smaller numher for a more inlimaf* 
union with each other; which might be forwarded partly 
by their conversing singly with each, and inviting them all 
together to Mr, Wesley's house; and this, accordingly, 
they determined to do every Sunday in the afternoon, 
"Here," says Dr, "Whitehead, "we Bee the first rudiments 
of, the future economy of classes and bands."* 

In this respect he probably learned something from the 
Moravians, and the whole plan fell in with his previous 
views of discipline and method. The character of his 
mind was eminently practical; he was in earnest, and ho 
valued thing;s just as they appeared to be adapted to pro- 
mote the edification and salvation of those committed to 
his charge. A school was also established, and the chil- 
dren regularly catechised by Mr. Wesley, both in private 
and in church. Evening meetings for the more serious 
were also held at his house; so actively did he apply him- 
self, not only to the public services of the sanctuary, hut 
to every kind of engagement, by which he might make 
"full proof of his ministry." The religious state of his 
own mind, however, remained much the same. He saw 
another striking instance of the power of faith, in the 
peaceful and edifying death of one of the Moravians; and 
had another proof that lie himself was not saved from 
"the fear which liath torment," in a severe storm of thun- 
der and lightning. Both indicated to him that he had not 

• There was, liowever, notliing new in ihia. M.'. Wesley had doubt- 
less heard, in hit visit to Lnndoa, of Ihe religious societies descitbeil by 

held weekt; privBte meellnga for reli^oos edification. It is probable thai 
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attained the state of "the sons of God," but his views 
weie ■'till perplexed and obscure. From a couTersation 
which he had with '■ome Indians who had visited Savan- 
nah, he cijn:.luded that the way was opened for him to 
p[e^:,h among the Choctaws, and this he was desirous of 
attempting, but as Savannah would have been left without 
a HiimsitLr, the go^Tnor objected, and his friends were also 
ot opimon that be could not then be spared from the 
colon J 

In his visits fo Frederica he met with great opposiljon 
and much illiberal abuse; in Savannah he was, however, 
rapidly gaining influence, when a circumstance occurred 
which issued in his departure from Georgia altogether. 
He had formed an attachment to an accomplished young 
lady, a Miss Hopkey,* niece to the wife of Mr. Causton, 
the chief magistrate of Savannah, which she appears to 
have returned, or at least encouraged. The biographers 
of Mr. Wesley, Dr. Whitehead and Mr. Moore, differ as to 
the fact, whether this connection was broken off by him, 
or by the lady herself in consequence of his delays. The 
latter professes to have received the whole account front 
Mr. Wesley, and must, therefore, be presumed to be the 
best authority. From this statement it appears that Mr. 
Delamotte suspected the sincerity of the lady's pretensions 
to piety, and thought his friend, Mr. Wesley, whose con- 
fiding and unsuspecting heart prevented him at all times 
from being a severe judge of others, was likely to be the 
victim of artifices which he had not the skill or the inclina- 
tion to discern. His remonstrances led Mr. Wesley to refer 
the question of his marriage with Miss Hopkey to the 
judgment of the elders of the Moravian Church, which ho 
thought he was at liberty to do, since the acquaintance, 
though it had ripened into regard and thoughts of mar- 
riage, had not, it seems, proceeded to any thing dete?-- 

' IncoriecUy callef Mias Caajion Wt Mr, Wesley's biogrsphtti. 
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minate. The Moravians advised him to proceed no farther; 
and his conduct toward Miss Hopkey hecame cautious and 
distant, very naturally , to her mortification, and perhaps 
pain. An entry in his journal shows that he had a con- 
siderable struggle with his own feelings, and that his sense 
of duty had exacted a great sacrifice from his heart. The 
lady soon afterward married a Mr Williamson' hut a hos- 
tile feehng ton aid liim had been left in the mmds of her 
fnends iihich the gfisipm^ and censonous habits ot a 
small colons nould not f i 1 to keep alne Though Mr 
Weslej did not certimh se her married t ^nother with 
perfect philosophy it ■nii not in his generous nitiie to 
allow his lormer aftect n to turn into iPsentment which 
was the fault suhsequcnth charge 1 upon him and as he 
soon saw many things n her to reprove it is j lobable that 
he thought his escape a fortunate one. Perhaps, consider- 
ing the singularity of his habits at that time, it was well 
for file lady also; whict seems, indeed, jocosely intimated 
in a passage of a letter of his brother Samuel to him on 
the occasion: "I am sorry you are disappointed in one 
match, because you are unlikely to find another." 

An opportunity for the manifestation of the secret preju- 
dice which had been nourished by the friends of the niece 
of Mrs. Causton was afforded in about five months after 
her marriage. Mr. Wesley adhered to the rubric of the 
Church of England as to the administration of the sacra- 
ment, without respect of persons, and with a rigidness 
which was not at all common. He repelled those whom 
he thought unworthy; and when any one had neglected 
the ordinance, he required him to signify his name the day 
before he intended to communicate again. Some time 
after Mrs. Williamson's marriage, he discovered several 
things which he thought blamable in her conduct. These, 
as she continued to communicate, he mentioned to her. 
Bad she in return became angry, For reasons, therefore. 
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which he stated to her in a letter, he repelled her from the 
communion. Ttia letter was written by desire of Mr. 
Causton, who wished to have hia reasons for repelling his 
niece in writing; 

"At Mr Canston's request I write once more. The 
rules wheri-by I proceed are these; 'So many as intend to 
partake of the holy communion shall signify their names 
to the cuiate, at least some time the day before.' This 
yow did not do. 

" 'And if any of these have done any wrong to his 
neighbor by word or deed, so that the congregation be 
thereby offended, the curate shall advertise htm, that in 
any wise he presume not to come to the Lord's table, till 
he hath openly declared himself to have truly repented,' 

"If you offer yourself at the Lord's table on Sunday, I 
will advertise you, as I have done more than once, wherein 
you have done wrong; and when you have openly declared 
yourself to have truly repented, I will administer to you 
the myateties of God." (Journal.) 

The storm now broke forth upon him. A warrant was 
issued, and he was brought before the recorder and magis- 
trates, on tlie chargea of Mr. Williamson, I. That he had 
defamed his wife. 2. That he had causelessly repelled 
her from the holy communion. Mr. Wesley denied the 
first charge; and the second being wholly ecclesiastical, he 
would not acknowledge the authority of the ma^strate to 
decide upon it. He was, however, told that he must ap- 
pear before the next court, to be held at Savannah. 

The Causton family became now most active in their 
efforts to injure him. By them the reason why Mr. Wesley 
had repelled Mrs. Williamson from the Lord's table, was 
stated to be his resentment against her for having refused 
to marry him; which they knew to be contrary te the fact. 
Garbled extracts of liis letters were read by Causton to 
those whom he could collect to hear them, probably in 
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order fo confirm this; and Mrs. Williamson was prevailed 
upon to swear to and sign a paper containing assertions 
and insinuations injurious to his character. (Journal.) 

The calm courage of tJie man who was thus so violently 
and unjustly persecuted, was not, however, to be shaken. 
"I sat still at home," says Mr. Wesley, "and, I thank God, 
easy, having committed my cause to him, and remembered 
his word, 'Blessed is the man that cndureth temptation; 
for when he is tried, he shaU receive the crown of life, 
which the Lord hath promised to Uiem tliat love him.' " 
(Journal.) 

As the sitting of the court drew near, Causton used 
every art to influence the grand jury, and, when they met, 
gave them "a long and earnest charge, 'to beware of 
spiritual tyranny, and to oppose the new illegal authority 
which was usurped over their eoasciences.' Mrs. William- 
son's affidavit was read; and he then delivered to them a 
paper, entitled, A list of giievances, presented hy the grand 

jury for Savannah, this day of August, 1737. In 

the afternoon Mrs. Williamson was examined, who ac- 
knowledged that she had no objections to make against 
Mr, Wesley's conduct before her marriiige. The next day 
Mr. and Mrs. Caustoa were also examined, when she con- 
fessed, that it was by her request Mr. Wesley had written 
to Mrs. Williamson on the fith of July; and Mr. Causton 
declared, that if Mr. Wesley had asked his consent to liave 
married his niece, he should not have refused it. The 
grand jury continued to examine these ecclesiastical griev- 
ances, which occasioned warm debates till Thursday, when 
Mr. Causton being informed they had entered on matters 
beyond his instructions, went fo them, and behaved in such 
a manner, that he turned forty-two, out of the forty-four, 
into a fixed resolution to inquii-e into his whole behavior. 
They immediately entered on that business, and continued 
examining witnesses all day on Friday. On Saturday, 
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Mr. Causton finding all his efforts to stop tliein ineffectual, 
adjourned the court till Thursday, the fiist of September, 
tmii spared no pains, in the mean time, to bung them to 
another mind. September 1 — He so far pievailed, that 
the majority of the graad juiy returned the list of griev- 
ances to the court, in some particulars altered, under the 
form of two presentments, containmg ten hdls, only two of 
which related t« the affair of Mrs. Williamson, and only 
one of these was cognizable by that court, the rest being 
merely ecclesiastical. September 2. — Mr. Wesley ad- 
dressed the court to this effect: 'As to nine of the ten ii 
dictmenta agaJnt me, I know this court can take no cogni- 
zance of them; they being mattei^ of <m ecclesiastical na- 
ture, and this not an ertlesiastical conrt But the tenth, 
concerning my speakmg and wiitmg to Mis Williamson, 
is of a secular nature, and thia therefore, I desire may be 
tried here, where the ficts compiained of were committed. 
Little answer was made, and that purelj ei asive. 

"In the afternoon he moved the court ^ain, for an im- 
mediate trial at Savannah; adding, 'that those who are 
offended may clearly see whether I have done any wrong 
to any one; or whether I have not rather deserved the 
thanks of Mi-s. Williamson, Mr. Causton, and of the whole 
family.' Mr. Causton'a answer was full of civility and re- 
spect. He observed, ' Perhaps things would not have been 
carried so far had you not said, you believed if Mr. Causton 
appeared, the people would tear him to pieces; not so much 
out of love to you as out of hatred to him for his abominable 
practices.' If Mr. Wesley really spoke these words, he 
was certainly very impnident, considering the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. But we too often find in 
disputes, that the constructions of others on what has been 
said are reported as the very words we have spoken; which 
I suspect to have been the case here. Mr. Causton, 
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however, sufficiently discovered the motives tliat influenced 
his conduct in this business. 

"Twelve of the grand jurors now drew up a protest 
against the proceedings of the majority, to he immediately 
seat to the tmstees in England, In this paper they gave 
such clear and satisfactory reasons, under every bill, for 
their dissent from the majority, as effectually did away all 
just ground of complaint against Mr. Wesley, on tbe sub- 
jects of the prosecution." (Whitehead's Life.) 

"He attended the court held on November the 3d; 
and again at the court held on the 23d; urging an imme- 
diate hearing of his case, that he might have an opportunity 
of answering the allegations alleged against him. But 
this the magistrates refused, and at the same time counte- 
nanced every report to hja disadvantage; whetlier it was a 
mere invention, or founded on a malicious construction of 
any thing he did or said. Mr. Wesley perceiving that he 
had not the most distant prospect of obtaining justjce; that 
he was in a place where those in power were combined 
together to oppress him, and could any day procure evi- 
dence — as experience had shown — of words he had never 
spoken, and of actions he had never done; being disap- 
pointed, too, in the primary object of his mission — preach- 
ing to the Indians; he consulted his friends what he ought 
to do; who were of opinion with him, that by these circum- 
stances Providence did now call him to leave Savannah. 
The next day he called on Mr. Causton and told him he 
designed to set out for England immediately." (White- 
head's Life.) 

The magistrates made a show of forbidding him to leave 
the colony; but he embarked openly, after having publicly 
advertised his intention, no man interposing to prevent 
him; one leading object of these persecutions being to drive 
him away. His sermons had been too faithful, and his 
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reproofs too poignant, to make Jiis continuance desiraLle to 
tlie majmity of an irreligious colony.* 

The root of all this opposition no doubt lay in the enmity 
of his hearers to truth, and holiness; but its manifestation 
might be occasioned in part by the strictness with which 
he acted upon obsolete branches of ecclesiastical discipline, 
and the unbending manner in ivhich he insisted upon his 
spiritual authority. In the affair of Mrs. Williamson, he 
stands perfectly exculpated from the base motives which his 
enemies charged upon him; but in the first stages, it nei- 
ther appears to have been managed with prudence, nor a 
proper degree of Christian courtesy. His enemies have 
sneered at his declaration, that, after he left Georgia, 
he discovered that he who went out to teach others Chris- 
tianity was not a Christian himself; but had he been a 
Christian in that full, evangelical sense, which he meant; 
had he been that which he afterward became, not only 
would the esclusion of-Mrs. Williamson from the sacra- 
ment have been effected in another manner, but his mission 
to Georgia would probably have had a very different result. 

[* The affair above eipkined, and olher niattei'a respecting Mr. Wes- 
ley in Geoipa, have been most onfeirly and unjusllj- represenled iu 
VBriom iliiljeral publications, and pacUcnlarly in Lerapriere's Bit^raph- 
icBl Dic^onaiy and Hale's Histoiy of the United Slates. The injustice 
done to Mr. Wesley's memoiy in Ihe latter work is the more eapecially 
reprelieoaible, as pains have been talsen to introduce il eKteasisely into 
" schools." In this way msny a youthful mind hecomes pj'eposieised 

most honorad embassadors for Christ that has eier graced any age or 
nation, since the day of the holy aposttes. The influence of such pceju- 
dices extends itself in after life as well to the Christian denominotCoa 
generally of which that eminent man was, under God, the founder, as to 
his own memory. This the contrivers of such school publica«oos wefl 
know! and it is this elTect of snch books pacticulai'ly that greatly aggra- 
vates the injustice and the mischief, as it lends, in feci, seriously to impede 
the spread of the Gospel ilself. In these circumstances il is with peculiar 
pleasure that we are now enabled to issue a Life of Wesley, which, aa 
well from the celebrity of its eminent aothor and its own intrinsic excel- 
lence, as from its remartable cheapness, will, we doubt not, have a most 
e<ieiiaive circulation.— America K Editor,] 
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His preaching was defecfJTe in that one great point, -which 
gives to preaching its real power over the heart — " Christ 
crucified;" and his spirit, although naturally frank and 
amiahle, was not regenerated by that "power from on 
high," the first and leading fruits of which are meekness 
and charity. 

In the midst of his trials, Mr. "Wesley received very 
consolatory letters from his friends, both in England and 
in America; and there were many in Georgia itself who 
rightly estimated the character and the labors of a man 
who held five or six public services on the Lord's day, in 
English, Italian, and Freach, for the benefit of a mixed 
population, who spent his whole time in works of piety 
and mercy, and who distributed his income so profusely in 
charity that, for many months together, he had not "one 
shilling in the house." His health, while in America, 
continued good; and it is in proof of the natural vigor of 
his constitution, that he exposed himself to every change 
of season, frequently slept on the ground, under the dews 
of the night in summer, and in winter with his hiur and 
clothes frozen to the earth. He arrived in London, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1738, and, notwithstanding his many exercises, 
reviewed the result of his American labors with some 
satisfaction: "Many reasons I have to hless God for my 
having been carried into that strange land contrary to all 
my preceding resolutions. Hereby I trust he hath in some 
measure 'humbled me, and proved me, and shown me 
what was in my heart.' Hereby I have been taught to 
'beware of men.' Hereby God has given me to know 
many of bis servants, particularly those of the Church of 
Hemhuth. Hereby my passage is open to the writings 
of holy men, in the German, Spanish, and Italian tongues. 
All in Georgia have heard the word of God; some have 
believed and began to run well. A few steps have been 
taien toward pubhshing the glad tidings both to the 
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African and American heathens. Many cliildren have 
learned 'how they ought to sei"ve God,' and fo be useful 
to their neighbor. And those whom it most concerns have 
an opportunity of knowing the state of their infant coJony, 
and laying a fiiToer foundation of peace and happiness to 
many generations." 



CHAPTER lY . 

The solemn review which Mr Wesley made of the state 
of hi& religious experience, both on his voyage home and 
soon aftei his landmg in England, deserves to be partinu- 
larly noticed, both tor geneial instruction, and because it 
stands m immediate connection wifii a point which has 
especially perplexed those who haie attributed his charges 
against himself, as. to the deiiciencj of his Christianity at 
thia penod, to a strange and fanatical fancy. By the most 
infallible of proofs, he telK us — that of his feelings — he 
was convinced ot his having ' no su(,h faith in Christ" as 
prevented his heart from being troubled; and he earnestly 
piays to be "saved by sufh rf tilth as implies peace in life 
and death." "I went to America to convert the Indians; 
but 0, who shall convert me! Who is he that will deliver 
me from this evil heart of unbelief? I have a fair summer 
religion; I can talk well, nay, and believe myself, while 
no danger is present; but let death look me in the face, 
ajid my spirit is troubled, nor can I say, 'To die is gain-' 

'I have a sin of fear, Ihat when I've spun 
Mj lasl thread, I shall perish on Ihe shore.' " 

He thought, therefore, that a faifh was attainable, which 
should deliver him entirely from guilty dread, and fill him 
with peace; but of this faith itself his notions were still 
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confused. He manifestly regarded it, generally, as a 
principle of belief in the Gospel, which, by quickening his 
efforts to self-mortification and entire obedience, would 
raise him, through a renewed state of heart, into accept- 
ance and peace with God. TMs error is common. It 
regards faith, not so rauch as the personal trust of a guilty 
and helpless sinner upon Christ for salvation and all the 
giffi, of spintual life but as ■« orkmg out sanctifying effects 
in the heart and hte j artly by natural partly by super- 
natutal proces and thus producing peace of conscience. 
But he goes on with tl is interestmg history of his heart. 
I na'! eaily warned <iQainst laying too much stress on 
outwarl ■» rk«i as tie Pap sts do or on f^th without 
works wh 1 as it does not iJ ie so it will never lead 
to true h. pi, or char tj (Jo irnal ) 

Here he manifestlj confounds the faith by which a man 
is justified, which certainly does not "include" in itaeif 
the moral effects of which he speaks, with the faith of a 
man who is in a justified state, which necessarily produces 
them because of that vital union info which it brings him 
with Christ, his Savior, by whom he is saved from the 
power and love, as well as from the guilt, of sin. 

"I fell among some Lutheran and Calvinislio authors, 
whose confused and indigested accounts magnified faith to 
such an amazing size, that it quite hid all the rest of the 
commandments." (Journal.) 

This is perhaps a proof that he did not understand these 
writers any more than he did the Moravians in Georgia, 
who failed to enlightea him on the subject of faith, 
although he saw that they in fact possessed a "peace 
through believing," which he had not, and yet painfully 
felt to be necessary. The writers he mentions probably 
represented faith only as necessary to justification; while 
he conceived them to teach that faith only is necessary to 
final salvation. 
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"The English ivriters, such as Eiatop Beveridge Bishop 
Taylor, and Wr. Kels n a little relieyed me fiom Iht^e 
■well-meaning, wrong headed Germans Their a:,coiints 
of Christianity I could easily bee to be in the mam con 
sistent both with reason and Si-npture (Joumitl ) 

Beveridge -would have met his ease moie fully than 
either Taylor or ITelson had he been in a state of mind 
to comprehend him; and "till better would he ha^c been 
instructed by studying with is much care as he esamined 
Taylor and Law, the Horn lies of hia own Church and 
the ■works of her older divmes 

The 'writings of the fathers then, promised to give him 
farther satisfaction; but to them hi, at len^h took > inous 
exceptions. He finally resurted to the Mystic writers 
"whose noble descriptions of un on Tuth God and inter 
nal religion, made every thing else appear mean flat and 
insipid. But in truth they mide gool works appear so 
too, yea, and faith itself and what not' These gave me 
an entii-e new viow of reLgi n noth n„ 1 ke any I 1 -id 
before. But, alas! it was nothing ] ke that rehjion whi^h 
Christ and his apostles hved and tauj,ht I tad a plenary 
dispensation from all the commands t Cod the t rm iin 
thus Love all a]] tl e commands bes de art, only 
means of io e jou m t choo-^e those ■nhiek jou feel aie 
means to you an 1 u e tb m as lon^ is thev are so 
Th s were all 11 bands bur^t at once And though I 
CO Id ne r full come to this nor contentedlj om t 
whit God nj ned yet I kno^w not how I fluctuited 
let^^een obedience and d obedience I had no htart no 
vgor no zeal obej ng continually diubtm^ ■whether I 
was n£,ht or iironj, and n ver out <.t ptrpleiitjes and 
entanglement Nor ca I at this hour give a diatinct 
acco nt how or vl e I came a little back toward the right 
waj only y pre o t en e this— aO tlie other enemies 
of Lhrst n ly a e tr fler the Mystics are the most 
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dano-erOTis of its enemies They 'ftib it ia the vitals' and 
t m t p f m t Lk ly to f 11 by tl m 

Mjlp Hmwhhtl thd ftifi 

1 k w bj 11 th th t t t fi f 

b 11 (J ml) 

H b d 1 d f m th f tb 

Mj- t ly t b b gl t b k t tb p t f m b b 

L t t b t 1 b imbl 1 f fb b I 

I tl t tb d f tl 1 d p fi 1 tn. 1 w 

b t t b pi h d b w b bt 1 lly to 

f 1 d f 1 tt h Ipl d w t f 

f m tl k d m f G d 

Adw yb t pwdttwy 
lift y t untry m d t f b tb & g 

I di tb t IT f CI t t b t -wb t b I 
1 d mj If th m tim Why— wb til t f 

II p tod — th t J wb t t Am t t 
tl was -t d If I am t m d 

tl lltb pkbtiktbwdft-uthd 
b rn f b ply f tb wb 1 d m m y 

T k d tb t I m tl 

Athydpblpb SwII t 

md-at^ So II Athy d 

tb fd tyltb tddtm y 

Can they tali fluently npon spiritual things? The very 
same I could do. Are they plenteous in alms? Behold, 
I give all my goods to feed tbe poor. 

"Do they give of their labor as well as their substance? 
I have labored more abundantly than they all, Are they 
willing to suffer for their brethren? I have thrown up my 
friends, reputation, case, country; I have put my life ia 
my hand, wandering into strange lands; I jiave given my 
body to be devoured by the deep, parched wp with beat, 
consumed by toil and weariness, or whatever God shall 
please to bring upon me. But does all this — be it more 
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or less, it matters not — make me acceptable to God? 
Does all I ever did, or can, knoT, say, give, do, or suffer, 
justify me in his sight? yea, or the constant use of all the 
means of grace? — which, nevertheless, is meet, right, and 
our bounden duty — or that I know nothing of myself, 
that I am, as touching outward, moral righteousness, 
blameless? or, to come closer yet, the having a rational 
conviction of all the truths of Christianity? Does all this 
give a claim to the holy, heavenly, divine character of a 
Christian? By no means. If (he oracles of God are true, 
if we are still to abide by 'the law and the testimony,' all 
these things, though when ennobled hj faith in Christ 
they are holy, and just, and good, yet without it are 
'dung and dross.' 

"This, then, have I learaed in the ends of the earth, 
that I am 'fallen short of the glory of God;' that my 
whole heart is 'altogether corrupt and abominable,' and, 
consequently, my whole life — seeing it can not he, that 
'an evil tree' should 'bring forth good fruit;' that my 
own works, my own sufferings, my own righteousness, are 
so far from reconciling me to an offended God, so far from 
f any atonement for the least of those sins which 
1 number than the hairs of my head,' that the 
s of them need an. atonement themselves, or 
they can not abide his righteous judgment; that having 
the sentence of death in my heart, and having nothing in 
or of myself to plead, I have no hope but that of being 
justified freely 'through the redemption that is in Jesus;' 
I have no hope, but that if I seek I shall find the Christ, 
and 'be found in him, not having my own righteousness 
but that which is through the faith of Christ, the right- 
eousness which is of God by faith.' 

"If it be said that I have faith — for many such things 
have I heard from many miserable comforters — I answer. 
So have the devils — a sort of faith; but still they are 
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strangers to the covenant of promise. So the apostles 
had even at Cana in Galilee, when Jesus first 'manifested 
forth his glory;' even then they, in a sort, 'believed on 
him;' but they had not then 'the faith that overcometh 
the -world.' The faith I want is 'a sure trust and confi- 
dence in God, that, through the merits of Christ, my sins 
are forgiven, and I reconciled to the favor of God.' I 
want that faith which St. Paul recommends to all the 
world, especiaUy in his Epistle to the Romans— that faith 
which enables every one that hath it to cry out, 'I live 
not; but Christ liveth in me; and the life which I now 
live, I live by faith in the Son of God, who loved me, mi 
g him m I w t h t faith 1' h ne has 
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brother, that philosophy of yours must be purged away." 
At Oxford, whither he had gone to visit Charles, who was 
sick, he again met with his Moravian friend, "by whom," 
he says, "in the hand of the great God, I was clearly 
convinced of unbelief, of the want of that faith whereby 
alone we are saved with the full Christian salvation." 

"He was now convinced that his faith had been too 
much separated from an evangelical view of the promises 
of a free justification, or pardon of sin, through the atone- 
ment and mediation of Christ alone, which was the reason 
why he had been held in continual bond^« and fear." 
{Whitehead's Life.) In a few days he met Peter Bohier 
agmn — "whonow," he saya ' amazed me moic and mote, 
by the account he ga\e of the fruiti ot Inmg f^ith, the 
hohness and happine'Js which he iflirmed to attend it 
The next morning I beg'in the Gieelt Testament again, 
resolved to abide by 'the law and the testimony, being 
confident that God would litiphy show \shethei this doc- 
trine was of God." (Journal ) 

In a fourth conversation with this excellent man, he 
was still more confinned in the view, "that faith is to u-^e 
the words of our Church a sure trust and confidence 
which a man has in God, thit, through the merit of 
Christ, his sins are forgmn, and he leconaled to the 
favor of God." Some of his objection? to Bohier s state- 
ments on instantaneous conversion were also lemoned by 
a dihgent examination of the Sciipturts I had," he 
observes, "but one retieat left on this subject Thus I 
grant God wrought m the first ages of Christianity, hut 
the times are changed What reascn have I to beheve he 
works in the same manner now? But, on Sunday, 22d, I 
was beat out of this retieat, too, by the concurring evi- 
dence of several living witnesses, who testified God had 
so wroufj-ht in themselies, giving them, in a moment, such 
a faith in the blood ot his Son, as translated them out 
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of darkness into light, and from sin and ftar iato holiness 
and happiness. Here ended njy disputing. I could now 
only cry out, 'Lord, help thou my unbelief!' " 

He now began, to declare that doctrine of faith which 
he had been taught; and tliose who were convinced of sin 
gladly received it. He was also much confirmed in the 
truth by hearing the experience of Mr. Hutchens, of Pem- 
broke College, and Mrs. Fox: "Two living witnesses," he 
says, "that God can, at least, if he does not always, give 
that faith whereof cometh salvation in a moment, as light- 
ning falling from heaven." (Journal,) 

Mr. Wesley and a few others now formed Ihemselves 
into a religious society, which met in Fetter-lane. But 
although they thus assembled with the Moravians, they 
remained members of the Church of England; and after- 
ward, when some of the Moravian teachers introduced 
n«w doctrines, Mr. Wesley and his friends separated from 
them, and formed that distinct community which has since 
been known as "The Methodist Society." The rules of 
the Fetter-lane Society were printed under the title of 
"Orders of a Religious Society, meeting in Fetter-lane; in 
obedience to the command of God by St, James, and by 
the advice of Peter Bohler, in 1738." 

As yet Mr. Wesley had not attained the blessing for 
which he so earnestly sought, and now with clearer views. 
His language as to himself, though still that of complaint, 
was become, in truth, the language of a broken and a con- 
trite heart. It was no longer in the tone of a man, disap- 
pjinfed as to the results of his own efforts, and thrown 
irtto distressing perplexity, as not knowing where to turn 
for help. He was now bowed in lowly son-ow before the 
throne; but he knew that it was "the throne of grace;" 
and his cry was that of the publican, " God be merciful to 
me a sinner." In a letter to a friend, he says; 

"I feel what you say, though not enough; for I am 
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under the same condemnation. I see that the whole law 
of God is holy, just, and good. I know every thought, 
every temper of mj soul, ought to bear God's image and 
superscription. But how am I fallen from the glory of 
God! : feel that 'I am sold under sin.' I know tliat I 
too deserve nothing but wrati, being full of all abomina- 
tions, and laving no good thing in me to atone for them, 
or to remove the wrath of God. All my works, my right- 
eousness, my prayers, need an atonement for themselves. 
So that my mouth is stopped. I have nothing to plead. 
God is holy: I am unholy. God is a consuming lire: I 
am altogether a sinner, meet to be consumed. 

"Yet 1 hear a voice^and is it not the voice of God? — 
saying, 'Believe and thou shalt be saved. He fliat be- 
lieveth is passed from death unto life. God so loved the 
world, that he gave Iiis only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, biit have everlasting 
life.' " (Journal.) 

In this state of mind he continued till May 24, 1738, 
and then gives the following account of his conversion: 

"I think it was about five this morning, that I opened 
my Testament on tliose words, 'There are given unto us 
exceeding great and precious promises, that by these ye 
might be partakers of the Divine nature,' 2 Peter i, 4. 
Just as I went out, I opened it again on tliose words, 
'Thou art not far from the kingdom of God,' In the 
afternoon 1 was asked to go to St, Paul's. The anthem 
was, ' Out of the deep have I called unto thee, Lord: 
Lord, hear my voice, let thine ears consider well the 
voice of my complaint. If thou. Lord, wilt be extreme 
to mark what is done amiss, Lord, who may abide it? 
But there is mercy with thee; therefore thou shalt be 
feared. Israel, trust in the Lord, for with the Lord 
there is mercy, and with him is plenteous i 
And he shall redeem Israel from all his sii 
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"In the evening I went very unwillingly tfl a society in 
Aldersgate-atreet, where one was reading Lnitiier'a preface 
to the Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter before 
nine, while he was describing the change which God 
works in the heart through faith in Christ, I felt my 
heart sti'angely warmed, I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone for salvation: and an assurance was given 
me, that he had taien away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from ' the law of sin and death.' 

"I began to pray with all my might, for those who had 
in a more especial manner despitefully used me, and per- 
secuted me. I then testified openly to all there, what I 
now first felt in my heart. But it was not long before the 
enemy suggested This can not be futh foi wheie is thy 
joj' Then was I t-iught that peace and victory over 
sin aie essential fo faith in fie Captain of our saltation; 
but that as to the transports of joy that usually attend 
the begmn n^ of it especially m those who ha^e mourned 
deeply God sometimes giveth sometimes withhcldeth 
them according to the counsels of his own will (Jour- 
nal ) 

After this he had some struggles with doubt but he 
pioceeded from stiengtL to strength 1 11 he could say, 
ITow I was always conquci r His experience nur- 
tured by habitual piayei and deepened by unwearied 
exertion in the cause ut his bavior settled mto tl at stead- 
fast f-uth and solid peace which the giace ot God per- 
fected in him to the close of his lonj, ind aeli^ e lite 

His biother Chirles was also made partakBi of the same 
gra:,e The} had passed together thiough the bncrs and 
thorns through the perplexities and shadows of the legal 
wilderness ind the hour of then deliverance w\s not far 
separated Bohler visited Charles in his sickness at Ox- 
fold but the phar ee withm was somewhat tftended 
tthe 1 th 1 onest Ce min sho k h s 1 e d at leirn i„ that 
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bis liope of salvation rested upon "liia best endeavors." 
After bis recovery, tbe reading of Halyburton's Life pio- 
duced in bim a sense of bis want of tbat fartb which 
brings "peace and joy in tbe Holy Gbo^." Bobler vis- 
ited bim again in London, and he began seriously to con- 
sider tbe doctrine wbich be urged upon bim. His convic- 
tions of bis state of danger, as a man unjustified before 
God, and of bis need of tbe faitb whereof cometh salva- 
tion, increased, and he spent bis whole time in discoursing 
on these subjects, in prayer, and reading tbe Scriptures. 
Luther on the Galatians then fell into his bands, and on 
reading tbe preface be observes: 

' I marv eled that we were ■^o soon and entirely removed 
from him tbit (albd us into the gi^CL of God to another 
Gospel Who Tvould beheve tbat our Chuicb bad been 
founded on this important article of justification by faith 
alone' I am astonished I should ever think this a new 
doctrine especially while our Articles and Honubts stand 
uniepealed and the key of Lnonledge la ntt vet tikea 
away Fiom this time I endeavored to ground as many 
of our fnendf, as cimc to ste me in this fundamental 
truth — sahiticn bv faith alone — not an idle dead faith 
but a faith which iiorks by loie and i" incessanflj pro 
ductne of all good woiks and all holiness (Joumal ) 

"On Whitsunday, May 2Ist, be awoke in hope and 
expectation of soon attuning the object of bis wishes, the 
knowledge of God reconciled in Christ Jesus. At nine 
o'clock his brother and some friends came to him and 
sung a hymn suited to the day. When they loft him he 
betook himself to prayer. Soon afterward a person caaie 
and said, in a very solemn manner, 'Believe in the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth aad thou sbalt be healed of all thine 
infirmities.' The words went through bis heart, and ani- 
mated bim with confidence. He looked into tbe Scripture, 
and read, 'Now Lord, what is my hope? truly my hope is 
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even in thee.' He then cast his eye on these words, 'He 
hatli put a new song into my moutJi, even thanksgiving 
unto our God; many shall see it and fear, aad put their 
trust in the Lord.' Afterward he opened upon Isaiah 
xl, 1: 'Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith our God; 
speak comfortahly to Jerusalem, and cry uato her, that 
her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned, 
for she hath received of the Lord's hand double for all 
her sins.' In reading these passages of Scripture, he 
was enabled to view Christ as set forih to be a propitiation 
for his sitts, through faith in his blood; and he received 
that peace and rest in God which he had so earnestly 
sought. 

"The next day he greatly rejoiced in reading the lOTth 
Psalm, so nobly descriptive, he observes, of what God had 
done for his soul. He had a very humbling view of his 
own weakness, but was enabled t tenij.1 te CI t n 

his power to save to ihe uttei t 11 th h t 

God by him." (Whitehead's L t ) 

Such was the manner in i hi h lb 11 t m n 

whom God had been long prep f th g t w k f 

reviving Scriptural Christianity th gh t tl Id 
were at length themselves b ght to tl 1 b ty f 
the sons of God." On the ac t th g f w b 

servations may not be misplaced 

It is easy to assail with ridi 1 h di 1 ur f th 
exercises of minds impressed with th gr t m f 

salvation, and seeking for deli an t m 1 d f 
ietyin"away which they had fk w d fl pp tly 

to resolve all these shadowing f d bt th d wm 
of hope, and the joyous infiue f th f d y t 1 
tion, as some have done, into f i us ff t 

natural constitution. To eveiy t 1 us m d th 

will, however, appear subjects f tit 

aud no one will proceed eithe f 1 b 1 t j d 
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of &em, who does not pieTioualy inquire into the doctnno 
of thi- New Testampnt on the f-ubjpct of human salvation, 
and apply the pnncipks which he may find thfre, authen- 
ticated hy intalhble mspifttion, tw the exammition of such 
lases If it be there dtcland that the stafn ot man by 
nature, and so long as he lemams unfoigi-ien by his of- 
fended God, IS a state of awful piiil, then the all absorbing 
aenousness of that concern for delnerani-e fiom spmtuaJ 
danger, which was exhibited bj the Wesleys, is a feeling 
becoming our condition, and is the only rational frame of 
mmd which we can cultivate If we aie required to be 
of "a humble and biuken spint," and if the very root of 
a true repentance hes ra a "godly soirow" for sm, then 
their humihations and self reproaches weie m coirespond- 
encc mth a state of heart which is enjomed upon all 
bi an authority which we can not dispute If the ap- 
pointed method of man's salvation laid down m the Gos 
pel, be (/roimtous pardon through fmth tn the -meiits of 
Christ's saenfice, and if a method of seeding justification 
by woris of moral obedience to the diiine law be plainly 
placed by St Paul in opposition to thi*., and declared to be 
vain and fruitless, then, if m this way the Wesleys, sought 
their justification before God, we see how true their own 
statement must of necessity have been, that with all theii 
efforts they could obtiun no solid peace of mind, no deliv- 
erance from the enslaving fear of death and final punish- 
ment, because they sought that by imperfect works which 
God has appointed to be attmned by faith alone. If it be 
said, that their case was not parallel to that of the self- 
righteous Jews, who did not receive the Christian religion, 
and, therefore, thit the argument of the apostle does not 
apply to those who believe the Gospel it will remain to be 
inquired, whether the circumstance ot a mere behef in 
the Christian siitem nhcn added tn -m-ils of imp*rfeci 
obedience, niiLes ini e-^sential difleience in the case or. 
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i, that "by the 



law is the knowledge of sin." That law is recognized and 
embodied in the New Testament, but its fiist ofttce there is 
to give "the knowledge of sin," that men may be con- 
vinced, or, as St. Paul forcibly says, "slain" by it: and 
it stands there in connection with the atonement for sin 
made by the sacrifice upon the cross. Nor is the faith 
which delivers men from the condemnation of a law which 
has been broken, and never can be perfectly kept by man, 
a m bel'f n tl tr th f th doct ' f Ch " t b t 

ita up n h nfi hi t th t p 1 

a t by wh h b p tt t tl t f f 

and grat to j tfi ti d b J tl ly t ds 

tub th ly pt th y t C d 

a d to d tb gh CI t d th p 

nb d d t It th t th m tfe f ui 

jtfiti Ikth'Ulybf Ibybt dl 

bght d th dl h 1 ly d w 

h tl ffi t th m 1 1 w tb b m j t li 

d t } ted vitb tb G p 1 d 

11 t by th g 1 t -m t Cbn U ty f wh 1 t a 

truth, forms the preceptive part, and resort to it, not that 
we may be convinced of the greatness of our sins, and of 
our utter inabibty to commend ourselves to a holy God, 
the i-cquirements of whose law have never been relaxed, 
but as (he means of qualifying ourselves, by efforts of 
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obedience to it, for tlie reception of divine mercy, and 
acquiring a fitness and worthiness for the exercise of gra«e 
toward us, then ive reject the perfection and snitableness 
of the atonement of Christ; we refuse to commit our whole 
case in the matter of our justification to that atonement, 
according to the appointment of God, and as much seek 
justification by worlta of the law as did the Jews them- 
selves. Such was fLe case with the Wesleys, as stated by 
themselves. Theirs was not, indeed, a state of heartless 
formality, and self-deluding Pharisaism, aiming only at 
external obedience. It was just the reverse of this: they 
were awakened to a sense of danger, and they aimed, nay, 
struggled with intense efi'orts after universal hoHness, in- 
ward and outward. But it was not a state of salvation: 
and if we find a middle state like this described in the 
Scriptures — a state in transit from dead formality to living 
faith and moral deliverance — the question witli respect to 
the truth of their i-epresentations, as to their former state 
of esperience, is settled. Such a middle state we see 
plainly depicted by the apostle Paul in the seventh chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Romans. There the mind of the 
pereon described "consents to the law that it is good," but 
finds in it only gi-eater discoveries of his sinfulness and 
danger; there the effort, too, is after universal holiness — 
"to will is present," but the power is wanting; every 
struggle binds the chain tighter; sighs and groans are ex- 
torted, til! self-despair succeeds, and the true Deliverer is 
seen and trusted in: "O wretched man that I ami who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?" I thani 
God through Jesus Christ my Lord.* The deliverance, 

* "All the lime I was at Savannah I was Ibas beating llie air. Being 
Ignorant of (be lighteousneas of Christ, which, bj a living f»Kh in bun, 
bringeth salTBlion 'to every one that beli«ve(h,' I Bought to eetablish 01/ 
onii riKhteousness, and so labored iji the Gra all my dayi. 1 nag Don 
|>roperly under Ibe law; I knew that 'tlie law of God was spiritual ;' ' I 
consented to it that it wa^ good. Yea, I delighted in it anertbe inner tiiaiL' 
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also, in the case described by St. Paul, is marked with ths 
same characters as that exhibited in the conversion of the 
Wesleys; "There is now no condemnation to them that are 
in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit; for the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath 
made me free from the law of sin and death;" "Therefore, 
being justified by failh, we have peace with God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ." Every thing in the account of the 
change wrought in tiie two brothers, and several of their 
friends about the same lime, answers, therefore, to the 
ITew Testament. Nor was their experience, or the doc- 
trine upon which it was founded, new, although in that 
age of declining piety unhappily not common. The Mora- 
vian statement of justifying faith was that of all the 
Churches of the Refoi-mation; and through Peter Bohler 
Mr. Wesley came first to understand the true doctrine of 
that Church of which he was a clergyman. His mind was 
never so fully imbued with the letter and spirit of that 

Yet I was ' carnal, jold under sin.' Every day was I conslrained 10 cry 
out, ' What I do, I allow uol; for what I would I do nol, but what I hale, 
thai I do. To wili is indeed pMsent with inej but how to perfotiii that 
which is good, 1 lind not. For the good which I would I do nol; but ihe 
evil which I would not, Ibal I do. I find a law, ihst when I nould do 

againet the law of my mind, and still blipgiog mo into caprivily to Ihe law 
of sin.' 



former stale 1 had some foi'elBStes of Ibe terrors of the 
this of the coiiifoitB of the Gospel. During this whole s 

remai'kable relnrns to pi'Bjer, especially when I was in 
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Article in wKicli she has so truly interpreted St. Paul aa 
when he learned from him, almost in the words of the 
Article itself, that "we are justified hy faith only;" and 
that this is "a most wholesome doctrine." For fie joyous 
change of Mr. Wesley's feelings, upon his persuasion of 
his personal interest in Christ through faith, those persona 
who, like Dr. Southey, {Life of Wesley,) have hestowed 
iipon it several philosophic solutions, might have found a 
better reason had they either consulted St. Paul, who says, 
"We jo^ in Gfod, hy whom we have received the recon- 
ciliation," or their own Church, which has emphatically 
declared that the doctrine of justification by faith is not 
only very wholesome, but also "very full of comfort." 



CHAPTER V. 

From this time Mr. Wesley commenced that laborioua 
and glorious ministry, which directly or indirectly was 
made the instrument of the salvation of a multitude, not 
to be numbered till "the day which shall malie all things 
manifest." That which he had experieuced he preached 
to others, With the confidence of one who had "the wit- 
ness in himself;" and with a fullness of sympathy for all 
who wandered in paths of darkness and distress, which 
could not but be inspired by the recollection of his own 
former perplexities. 

At this period the rehgious and moral state of the nation 
was such as (o give the most serious concern to the few 
remaining faithful. There is no need to draw a picture 
darker than the truth, to add importance to the labors of 
the two Wesleys, Mr. Whitefield, and their associates. 
The view here taken has often been drawn hy pens uncon- 
nected with and hostile to Methodism. 
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The Eeformation from Popery which so much promoted 
the instruction of the populace in Scotland, did much less 
for the people of England, a great majority of whose lower 
classes, at the time of the rise of Methodism, were even 
ignorant of the art of reading, in many places were semi- 
barbarous in their manners, and had been rescued from 
the superstitions of Popery, only to be left ignorant of 
every thing beyond a few vague and general notions of 
religion. Great numbers were destitute even of these; 
and there are still agricultural districts in the southern and 
western counties, where the case is not, even at this mo- 
ment, much improved. A clergyman has lately asserted 
in print, that in many villages of Devonshire the only form 
of prayer still taught to their children by the peasantry, 
are the goodly verses handed down from their Popish an- 
cestors, 

■■ Matlhfiw, Merk, Luke, and John, 
Ulesi Iha bed ihat I lie on," etc. 

The degree of ignorance on all Scriptural subjects, and 
of dull, uninquiring irreiigiousness which prevails in many 
other parts, is well known to those who have turned their 
attention to such inquiries and would be incredible to those 
vho 1 ave not * A gr at n p e on was made m many 
pla es b> the zeal u j e cher who sprang forth at tl e 
Kct n at o and n tl la ge towns espec ally they turned 
many of tl e i eopl t om darkness to 1 ^1 1 B t th 
great bodj of the Pop sh par I pr e ts w nt ro d v tl 
the R 1 rmation with t on ct on and perf rmed the 
n w e V ce as tl ey perto med the Id n order to hold 
fast ther 1 ings As what was call d P ntan m pr 
va led more zealou prea h g and more carefut n tr 
ton were emplojed a d by such m n t rs a the two 
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thousand who were silenced hy the act of uniformity, with 
many equally excellent men who conformed to the re-esfab- 
lished Church, a great body of religious and well -instructed 
people were raised up; and, indeed, before the civil wara 
commenced the nation might be said to be ia a state of 
hopeftil moral improvement. These troubles, however, 
arose before the effect produced upon s, state of society 
sunk very low in vice and ignorance could be widely ex- 
tended; and the keen and ardent political feelings which 
were then excited, and the demoraUzing effects of civJl 
warfare, gi-eatly injured the spirit of piety, by occupying 
the attention of men, and rousing their passions by other, 
and often unhallowed, subjects. The effect was as inju- 
rious upon the advocates of the old Church discipline as 
upon those of the new, and probably worse; because it 
did not meet in them, for the most part, with principles 
so genuine and active to resist it. In many of the latter 
Antinomianism and fanaticism became conspicuous; but ia 
the former a total irreUgion, or a lifeless formality, pro- 
duced a haughty dislike of the spiritualities of religion, or 
a sneering contempt of them. The mischief was com- 
pleted by the restoration of the Stuarfs; for whatever 
advantages were gained by that event in a civil sense, it 
let in a flood of licentiousness and impiety, which swept 
away almost every barrier that had been raised in the 
public mind by the labors of former ages. Infidelity began 
its ravages upon the principles of the higher and middle 
classes; the mass of the people remained uneducated, and 
were Christians but in name and by virtue of their bap- 
tism; while many of tJie great doctrines of the Reformation 
were banished both from the universities and the pulpits. 
Archbishop Leighton complains that his "Church was a 
fair carcass without a spirit;" and Burnet observes, that 
in his time "the clergy had less authority, and were under 
moie contempt, than those of any Church in Europe; for 
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they were much the most remiss in tlieir labors, and the 
least severe in their lives." M^or did the case much amend 
up to the period of which we speak. Dr. Southey says, 
that "from the Eestorafion fo the accession of the House 
of Hanover the English Church could boast of its bright- 
est ornaments and ablest defenders, men who have never 
been surpassed in erudition, in eloquence, or in strength 
and suhtilty of mind." This is true; but it is equally so, 
that, with very few exceptions, these great powers were 
not employed to teach, defend, and inculcate the doctrines 
of that Church on personal religion as it is taught in her 
Liturgy, her Articles, and her Homilies, but what often 
was subversive of them; and the very authority, therefore, 
which such writers acquired by their learned and able 
works was in many respects mischievous. They stood be- 
tween the people and the better divines of the earlier age of 
the Church, and put them out of sight; and they set an ex- 
ample of preaching which, being generally followed, placed 
the pulpit and the desk at perpetual variance, and reduced 
an evangelical liturgy to a dead form, which was repeated 
without thought, or so esplained as to take away its mean- 
ing. A great proportion of the clergy, whatever other 
learning they might possess, were grossly ignorant of 
theology, and contented themselves with reading short 
unmeaning sermons, purchased or pilfered, and formed 
upon the lifeless theological system of the day. A httle 
Calvinism remained in the Church, and a little evangehcal 
Arminianism; but the prevalent divinity was Pelagian, or 
what very nearly approached it. Natural religion was 
tlie great subject of study, when theology was studied at 
all, and was made the test and standard of revealed ti-uth. 
The doctrine of the opus operaium of the Papists, as to 
sacraments, was the faith of the divines of the older 
school; and a refined system of ethics, unconnected with 
Christian motives, and disjoined from the vital principles 
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of religion in the heart, was the favorite theory of thp 
modem. The body of the clergy neither kneiv nor cared 
about systems of any kind. In a great number of in- 
stances they were negligent and immoral; often grossly so. 
The populace of the large towns were ignorant and profli- 
gat«; and the inhabitants of villages added to ignorance 
and profligaey brutish and barbarous manners. A more 
striking instance of the rapid deterioration of reli^ous 
light and infinenoe in a country scarcely occurs, than in 
our own, from the Eestoration till the rise of Methodism. 
It affected not only the Church, but the dissenting sects in 
no ordinary degree. The Presbyterians bad commenced 
their course through Arianism down to Socinianism; and 
those who held the doctrines of Calvin had, in too many 
instances, by a course of hot-house planting, luxuriated 
them into the fatal and disgusting errors of Antinomianism. 
There were indeed many happy exceptions; but this was 
the general state of reli^on and morals in the country, 
when the Wesleys, Whitefield, and a few kindred spirits 
came forth, ready to sacrifice ease, reputation, and even 
hfe itself, to produce a reformation. 

Before Mr. Wesley entered upon the career which after- 
ward distinguished him, and having no preconceived plan 
or course of conduct, hut to seek good for himself, and to 
do good to others, he visited the Moravian settlements in 
Germany. On his journey he formed an acquaintance 
with several pious ministers in Holland and Germany; and 
at Marienhoum was greatly edified by the conversation of 
Count Zinzendorf, and others of the brethren, of whose 
views he did not, however, in all respects, even then ap- 
prove. From thence he proceeded to Hemhuth, where he 
staid a fortnight, conversmg with the elders, and observing 
ihe economy of that Church, part of which, with modifi- 
cations, he afterward introduced among his own societies, 
^'he sermons of Christian David especially interested him; 
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and of one of them, on "the ground of our faith," he 
gives the substance; which we may insert, both as excel- 
lent in itself, and aa it so well agrees with what Mr. Wes- 
ley afterward uniformly taught: 

" The word of reconciliation which the aposties preached, 
as the foundation of all they taught, was, that 'we are 
reconciled to God, not by our own works, nor by our own 
righteousness, but wholly and solely by the blood of 
Christ.' 

" But you will say. Must I not grieve and mourn for my 
sins? Must I not humble myself before my God? Is not 
this just and right? And must I not f rst do this before I 
can cspect God to be reconciled to me? I answer. It is 
just and right. You must be humbled before God. You 
must have a broken and contrite heart. But then observe, 
this is not your own work. Do you grieve that you are a 
sinner? This is the work of the Holy Ghost. Are you 
contrite? Are you humbled before God? Do you indeed 
mourn, and is your heart broken within you? All this 
worketh the self-same Spirit. 

"Observe agmn, this is not the foundation. It is not 
this by which you are justified. This is not the righteous- 
ness, this is no part of the righteousness, by which you are 
reconciled to God. You grieve for your sins. You are 
deeply humble. Your heart is broken. "Well. But all 
this is nothing to your justification.* The remission of 
your sins is not owing to this cause, either in whole or in 
part. Nay, observe farther, that it may hinder your jus- 
tification; that is, if you build any thing upon it; if you 
think, I must be so or so contrite: I must grieve more, 
before I can be justified. Understand this well. To think 
you must be more contrite, more humble, more grieved. 
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more sensible of the weight of sin, before you can be jus- 
tified, is, fo lay your contrition, your grief, your humilia- 
tion for the foundation of your being justified: at least foi 
a part of ttc foundation. Therefore, it hinders your justi- 
fication; and a binderanee it is which must be removed, 
before you can lay the right foundation. The right founda- 
tion is, not your contrition — tho h ti at ' t w — 
not your righteousness, nothi f J u n n th tha 
is wrought in you by the Holy Uh t b t m thmg 
without you; namely, the ght u n and bl d f 
Christ. 

"For this is the word, 'T h m that t 1 th n G d 
that justdfieth the ungodly, h f th u t d f It 

eousnesa.' See ye not, that th f und t n n th n 
us? There is no connection b tw & d and th u g dly 
There is no tie to unite them Th j ajt th pa 

rate from each other. Thej h 1 g, mm n 

There is nothing less or more th g dlj t j th m 
to God. Works, righteousness, contrition? No, Ungod- 
liness only. This, then, do, if you will lay a right founda- 
tion; go straight to Christ with all your ungodliness. 
Tell him, Thou whose eyes die as a flame of fire, search- 
ing my heart, seest that I am ungodly. I plead nothing 
else. I do not say, I am humble or contrite; but I am 
ungodly. Therefore, bring me to him that justifieth the 
ungodly, Let thy blood be the propitiation for me; for 
there is nothing in mo but ungodliness. 

"Here is a mystery. Here the wise men of the world 
are lost, are taten in their own craftiness. This the 
learned of the world can not comprehend. It is fooUshnesa 
to them. Sin is the only thing which divides men from 
God. Sin— let him that heareth understand — is the only 
thmg which unites them to God; that is, the only thing 
which moves the Lamb of God to have compassion upon 
them, and by his blood to give them access to the Father. 
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" This ia the word of reconciliation which we preach. 
This is the foundation which never can be moved. By 
faith we are built upon this fouadation; and this faith also 
is the gift of God. It is his free gift, which he now and 
ever giveth to every one that is willing to receive it. And 
when they have received this gift of God, thea their liearts 
will melt for sorrow that they have offended him. But 
Uiis gift of God lives in the heart, not in the head. The 
faith of the head, learned from men or booiis, is nothing 
worth. It hrings neither remission of sins nor peace with 
God. Labor then to believe with your whole heart. So 
shall you have redemption through the blood of Christ. 
So shall you he cleansed from all sin. So shall ye go on 
from strength to strength, being renewed day by day in 
righteousness and all true holiness." (Journal.) 

"I would gladly," says Mr. Wesley, "have spent my 
life here; but my Master calHng me to labor in another 
part of his viaeyard, I was constrained to take my leave 
of this happy place. when shall this Christianity cover 
the earth, as the 'waters cover the seal' " He adds in 
another place, "I was exceedingly comforted and strength- 
ened by the conversation of this lovely people; and re- 
turned to England more fully determined to spend my life 
in testifying the Gospel of the grace of God." (Journal.) 

He arrived ia Londoa in September, 1738. His futuie 
course of life does not appear to have been shaped out in 
his mind; ao indicafion of this appears in any of his let- 
ters, or other communication: so little ground is there for 
the insinuation, which has been ao often made, that he 
eariy formed the scheme of making himself the head of 
a sect. This, even those inconsistencies, considering him 
as a Churchman, ioto which circumstances afterward im- 
pelled him, sufficiently refute. That he was averse to 
settle as a parish minister is certain; and the maa who 
"the world as bis narish" must have had large 
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views of usefulness. That he kept in mind the opinion 
of the bishop Trho ordained him, that he was at liberty 
to dechne settling as a parish priest, provided he thought 
that he could serve the Church better in any other way, 
is very probable; and if he had any fixed purpose at all, 
at this time, beyond what circumstances daily opened to 
him, and from which we migtt infer the path of duty, it 
was to attempt to revive the spirit of veJigion in the Church 
to which he belonged and which he loved, hy preaching 
"the Gospel of the grace of God" in as many of her 
pulpits as he should he permitted to occupy. This was 
the course he pursued. Wherever he was invited, he 
preached the obsolete doctrine of salvation by grace 
through faith. In London great crowds followed him; 
the clergy generally excepted to his statement of the 
doctrine; the genteeler part of his audiences, whether 
they attended to the sermon or not, were offended at the 
bustle of crowded congregations; and soon almost all the 
churches of the metropolis, one after another, were shut 
against him. He had, however, largely labored in various 
parts of the metropolis in churches, rooms, houses, and 
prisons; and the effects produced were powerful and last- 
ing. Soon after we find him in Oxford, employed in 
writing to his friends abroad, communicating the good 
news of a great awakening both in London and in that 
city. To Dr. Koker, of Rotterdam, he writes, October 13, 
1738; "His blessed Spirit has wrought so powerfully both 
in London and Oxford, that there is a general awakening, 
and multitudes are crying out. What must we do to be 
saved? So that, till our gracious Master sendeth more 
laborers into his harvest, all my time is much too little 
for them." And to the Church at Hernhuti, he writes 
under the same date: "We are endeavoring here, also, 
by the grace which is given us, to be followers of you, as 
ye are of Christ. Fourteen were added to us since our 
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return; so thit iso hiie novf ei^Iit bands of men consist- 
ing of fifty 'jx persons all ot «hjm seek itr =ahation 
only ia the blood of Christ As let ^i have only two 
small bands of women the one of three the other cf hve 
persons. But here aie maBy otheis who only wait fill 
we have leisure to instruct them how they may most 
effectually build up one anothni m the faith and love of 
Him who gave hiraselt foi them 

"Though my biothni and I nre not penmtted to preach 
in most of the chuiches m London, yet, thanks be to Godl 
there are others left, wherein we have hberty to speak the 
truth as it is in Jesus. Likewise every eveniag, and oa 
set evenings in tlie week, at two several places, we publish 
the word of reconciliation, sometimes to twenty or thirty, 
sometimes to fifty or sixty, sometimes to three or four 
hundred persons met together to hear it." 

In December he met Mr. Whitefield, who had returned 
to London from America, "and they again took sweet 
counse! together." In tibe spring of the nej;t year, he 
followed Mr. Whitefield to Boston, where he had preached 
witfa great success in the open air. Mr. Wesley first 
expounded to a little society,* accustomed to meet ia 
Bicholas- street; and the next day he overcame his scruples, 

»The "societies" wliieh Mr. Wealej menlions in his journals at 

Bod Brialol, were llie remains of those which Dr. Woodward describes, 
in an account first published obout the year 1693 or 1699. They begB», 
about the year 1G6T, umong a few young men in London, who, under Dr. 
Horneck's preaching, and the morning leelores in Cornhill, were brought, 
says Dr. Woodward, "to a very affecting- sense of theit sins, and began 
to apply ihamselvea in a very serious way to religious thoughts and pni'- 
poses." They were advised by their ministers to meet together weekly 
for "good diaconraa;" and mles were drawn up "for the better repjula- 
llon of these meetings." They contributed weekly for the use of the 
poor, and stewards were appointed to (ate core of and to disbnree tbeic 
charities. In the latter paM of the reign of James II, they met with 
discouragemenl; but on the accession of William and Mary tliey acqaired 
new vigor. When Dr. Woodward wrote his account, there were about 
forty of ibeae societies in activity, within tlie bills of morlalily, a few in 
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thdthd hh}tlh in n 

abund tantd tiwipd ot God 

herein, making a way for myriads of people, who never 
troubled any clrnrch or were likely so to do, to hear that 
■word wlijch they soon found to be the power of God to 
salvation." 

The manner in which he filled up his time may be seen 
from the following account of his weekly labors at thia 
period, at or near Bristol, "My ordinary employment in 
public was now as follows: Every morning I read prayers 
and preached at ITewgate. Every evening I espounded a 
portion of Scripture, at one or more of the societies. On 
Monday in the afternoon I preached abroad near Bristol. 
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Mr Wesley commenced hia labors thej were not m a state of growth 

of piety frcrni entire eitinction. The siith edition of Dr, Woodward's 
aeeonnt of these societies was pnblUhed in 1744; but from that time wa 
hear no more of Ihem; they either gradually died away, or were afc- 
sorbed in the Melhodtsl societicB. Ttiis at least ivas the case with several 
of them in f^inilon and Bristol; and with that of St, Ivei, in Cornwall. 
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On Tuesday Ht Bath and Two Mile Hill, alternately. On 
Wednesday at Baptist Mills. Every other Thursday, near 
Pensford. Every other Friday, in another part of Kings- 
wood. On Saturday in the afternoon, and Sunday morn- 
ing, in the Bowling Green. On Sunday at eleven near 
Hannam Mount, at two at Clifton, at five at Rose 
Green. And hitherto, as my day is, so is my strength," 
(Journal.) 

During Mr. Wesley's visit to Germany, his brother 
Charles was zealously employed in preaching the same 
doctrines, and with equal zeal, in the churches in London; 
and in holding meetings for prayer and expounding the 
Scriptures. At this time he also visited Oxford, and was 
made useful to several of his old college friends. When 
his brother returned from Hemhuth, he met him with 
great joy in London, and they " compared their experience 
in the things of God." The doctrine of predestination, 
on which so many disputes have arisen in the Church, and 
which was soon to be warmly debated among the first 
Methodists, was soon after started at a meeting for expo- 
sition, Mr, Charles contented himself with simply pro- 
testing against it. He now first began to preach extempore. 
In a conference which the brothers had with the bishop 
of London, they cleared up some complaints as to their 
doctrine which he had received against them, and were 
upon the whole treated by him with liberaUty. He 
sti-ongly disapproved, however, of their practice of re- 
baptizing persons who had been baptized by Dissenters, 
in which they exhibited the firm hold which their High 
Church feelings still retained upon their minds. His 
lordship showed himself, in this respect, not only more 
liberal, but better versed in ecclesiastical law and usage. 
The hishop at this, and at other interviews, guarded them 
strongly against Antinomianism, of which, however, they 
were in no danger. He was probably alarmed, as many 
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had been, at the stress they laid on faith, not knowing the 
necessary connection of the faith they preached witli uni- 
versal holiness. Mr. Whitefield was at this time at Ox- 
ford, and pressed Charles earaestly to accept a college 
living; -which, as Dr. Whitehead justly observes, "^ves 
pretty clear evidence that no plan of itinerant preaching 
■was yet fixed oa, Kor indeed thought of: had any such 
plan been in agitation among them, it is very certain Mr. 
Whitefield would not have urged this advice on Mr. Charles 
Wesley, whom he loved as a brother, and whoso labors he 
highly esteemed." (Whitehead's Life.) 

About this time some disputes took place, in the Fetter- 
lane Society, as to lay pleaching and Mr Charles Wesley 
in the absence of his brothei declared warmly against 
it. He had, also, ^hile Mi John Wesley was stiU at 
Bristol, a painful int rview it Lambeth -with the aich 
bishop of Canterbury H grioe to k no exception', to 
his doctrine, but condemned the irregularity ot his pro 
ceediugs, and even h ited at jtoceedin^ to excommuni 
cation. This threw him mto gieit perplexity of mind till 
Mr. Whitefield, with characteristic boldnes' ur^ed him to 
preach "in the fields the nest Sunday: by which st«p he 
would break down the bridge, render his retreat difiicult 
or impossible, and be forced to fight his way forward." 
This advice he followed. "June 24th, I prayed," says 
he, "and went forth in the name of Jesus Christ. I found 
near a thousand helpless sinners wmting for the word in 
Moorflelds. I invited them in my Master's words, as well 
as name: Come unto me, vM ye that labor and are keain/- 
laden, and I will give you rest. The Lord was with me, 
even me, the meanest of his messengers, according to his 
promise. At St. Paul's, the psalms, lessons, etc., for the 
day, put new life into me; and so did the sacrament. My 
load was gone, and all my doubts and scruples. God 
ehone on my path, and I knew this was his will concerning 
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me. I walked to Eennington Common, and cried to multi- 
tudes upon multitudes, Jiepent ye, and believe the Qospel. 
The Lord was my strength, and my mouth, and my wis- 
dom, that all would therefore prMse the Lord for hia 

At Oxford, also, lie had to sustain the severity of the 
dean on the subject of field-preaching; but he seized the 
opportunity of bearing his testimony to the doctrine of 
justification by faith, by preaching with great boldness 
before the university. On his return to London, he re- 
sumed field-preaching in Moorfields, and on Kennington 
Common. At one time it was computed that as many as 
ten thousand persons were collected, and great numbers 
were roused to a serious inquiry after religion. His word 
was occasionally attended with an ovei-whelming influence. 

That great pubHc attention should be escited by these 
extraordinary and novel proceedings, and that the digni- 
taries of fie Church, and the advocates of stillness and 
order, should take the alarm at them, as "doubting where- 
unto this thing might grow," were inevitable consequences. 
A doctrine so obsolete, that on its revival it was regarded 
as new and dangerous, was now publicly proclaimed as 
the doctrine of the apostles and reformers; the conscious- 
ness of forgiveness of sins was professed by many, and 
enforced as the possible attainment of all; several clei^- 
men of talents and leaming, which would have ^ven 
influence to any cause, endued with mighty zeal, and with 
a restless activity, instead of settling in parishes, were 
preaching in various churches and private rooms, and to 
vast multitudes in the open air, alternately in the metrop- 
olis, and at Bristol, Oxford, and the interjacent places. 
They alarmed the careless by bringing before them the 
solemnities of the last judgment; they explained the spirit- 
uality of that law, upon which the self-righteous trusted 
for salvation, and convinced them that the justification of 
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man was by tke grace of God alone tiroiigli faith; ajid 
ttey I'ouaed tie dozing adherents of mere forms, by teach- 
ing that true reUgion irnphea a change of the whole heart 
wrought hy the Holy Ghost. With equal zeal and earn- 
estness, they checked the pruriency of the Calvinistio 
isystem, as held by many Dissenters, by insisting that the 
law which can not justify, was still the rule of life, and 
the standard of holiness to all true believei^; and taught 
that mere doctrinal views of evangelical truth, however 
correct, were quite as vain and unprofitable as Pharisaism 
and formality when made a substitute for vital faith, spirit- 
uality, and practical holiness. All this zeal was supported 
and made more noticeable, by the moral elevation of their 
character. Their conduct was scrupulously hallowed; 
their spirit, gentle, tender, and sympathizing; their courage, 
bold and undaunted; their patience, proof against all re- 
proach, hardships, persecutions; their charities to the poor 
abounded to the full extent of all their resources; their 
labors were wholly gratuitous; and their wonderful activity, 
and endurance of the fatigues of rapid traveUng, seemed 
to destroy the distance of place, and to give them a sort 
of ubiquity in the vast circuit which they had then adopted 
as the field of their labors. For all these reasons, they 
"were men to be wondered at," even in this the infancy 
of their career; and as their ardor was increased by the 
eflects which followed, the conversion of great numbers 
to God, of which the most satisfactory evidence was af- 
forded, it disappointed those who anticipated that their 
zeal would soon cool, and that, "shorn of their strength" 
by opposition, reproach, and exhausting labors, they would 
become "like other men." 

An infidel or semi-Christian philosophy has its theories 
at hand to account for the appearance and conduct of such 
extraordinary men. If their own supposed "artifices," 
and the "temptation to place tliemselves at the head of a 
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sect," will not solve the case, it then resorts "fo flie cir- 
cumstances of the age," or to "that restless activity and 
ambition" which finds in them "a promising sphere of 
action, and is attracted onward by its first successes." 
Even many serious Churchmen of later times, who con- 
tend that the great men of the Keformation were raised up 
by divine Providence in mercy to the world, are kept by 
sectarian prejudices from acknowled^ng a similar provi- 
dential leading in the case of the "Wesleys, Whitefield, and 
Howell Harris, because the whole of the good efi'ectod lias 
not rested within their own pale, and all tie sheep collected 
out of the wilderness tave not been gathered into their 
own fold. The sober Christian will, however, resort to 
the first principles of his own religion in order to form his 
judgment. He will acknowledge that the Lord of the 
harvest has the prerogative of "sending forth his labor- 
ers;" that men who change the religious aspect of whole 
nations can not be tlie offspring of chance, or the creation 
of cii-cumstances; that, whatever there may be of personal 
fitness in them for the work, as in the eminent natural and 
acquired talents of St. Paul, and whatever there may be 
in circumstances to favor their usefulness, these things do 
■ not shut out the special agency of God, hut make it the 
more manifest; since the first more strikingly marks his 
agency in preparing his own servants, and training his 
soldiers; and the second, his wisdom in choosing the times 
of their appearance, and the scenes of their labors, and 
thus setting before them "an open door, and effectual." 
Nor can it be allowed, if we abide by the doctrine of the 
Scriptures, that a real spiritual good could have been so 
extensively and uniformly effected, and "multitudes turned 
to the Lord," unless God had been with the instruments, 
seconding their iahora, and "giving his own testimony to 
the word of his grace." The tand of God is equally con- 
spicuous in connecting the leading events of their earlier 
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history with tte f t e sefukeas. Ttey were men 
"separated to the G p 1 of God;" and every devout and 
grateful Ch t aa w 11 n t ease to recognize in their ap- 
pearance, !ab and u sses, the mercy of God to a 
land where frutl 1 ad fallen in the streets," ajid the 
people were tr n^ n la kncss, and in the shadow of 



CHAPTER VI. 

Wb left Mr. Wesley at Bristol, in the summer of 1739, 
to which scene of lahor, after a visit to London, he again 
returned. IQngswood was mentioned in the account given 
by Mr. Wesley, in the preceding chapter, of his labors; 
and in this district, inhabited by colliers, aad, from its 
rudeness, a terror to the neighborhood, the preaching of 
the two brothers and of Mr. Whitefield was eminently suc- 
cessful. The colliers were even proverbial for wickedness; 
but many of them became fci'uly exemplary for their piety. 
These had been exhorted, it seems, to go to Bristol to re- 
ceive the sacrament; but their numbers were so consid- 
erable that the Bristol clergy.* averse to the additional 
labor imposed upon them, repelled them from the commu- 
nion, on the plea that they did not belong to their parishes 

The effect of the leaven which had been thus placed in 
this mass of barbarism was made conspicuous m the iol- 
lowing year, in the case of a riot, of which Mr. Charles 
Wesley gives the following account. Being informed that 
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tlie colliei-s had risen, on account of the deamess of corn, 
and were marching for Bristol, he rode out to meet them, 
and talk with them. Many seamed disposed to return with 
him to the school which had been built for their children; 
but the most desperate rushed violently upon them, beating 
them, and driving them away from their pacific adviser. 
He adds, "I rode up to a ruf&an, who was striking one of 
our colliers, aad prayed him rather to strike me. He 
answered, 'No, not for all the world,' and was quite over- 
come. I turned upon anotlier, who struck my horse, and 
he also sunk into a lamb. Wherever I turned, Satan's 
cause lost ground, so that they were obliged to make one 
general assault, and the violent colliers forced the c[uiet 
ones into the town. I seized one of the tallest, and earn- 
estly besought him to follow me. Yes, he said, that he 
would, all the world over. I pressed about six into the 
service. We met several parties, and stopped and exhorted 
them to follow us; and gleaning some from every com- 
pany, we increased as we marched on singing to the school. 
From one till three o'clock we spent in prayer, that evil 
might be prevented, and the lion chained. Then news 
was brought us that the colliers had returned in peace. 
They had walked quietly into the city, without sticks or the 
least violence. A few of the better sort of them went to 
the mayor, and told their grievance; then they all returned 
as they came, without noise or disturbance. All who saw 
it were amazed. Nothing could more clearly have shown 
the change wrought among them than this conduct on such 
an occasion. . . I found afterward that all our colliers 
to a man had been forced away. Having learned of 
Christ not fo resist evil, they went a mile with those who 
compelled them, rather than free themselves by violence. 
One man the rioters dragged out of his sick bed, and threw 
him into the fish pond. Near twenty of Mr. Willis' men 
they had prevailed on, by threatening to fill up their pits, 
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and bury them alive, if Hiey did not come up and bear 
them company. . . It was a happy circumstance tiat they 
forced so many of tie Methodist colliers to go with them; 
as these, by their advice and example, restrained the 
savage fury of the others. This undoubtedly was the true 
cause why they all returned home without making any 
disturbance." 

To a gentleman who requested some account of what 
had been done in Kingswood, Mr. John Wesley wrote the 
following; statement: 

"Few persons have lived long in the west of England 
who have not heard of the colliers of Kingswood, a people 
famous, from the beginning hitherto, for neither fearing 
God nor regarding man; so ignorant of the things of God, 
that they seemed but one remove from beasts that perish, 
and therefore utterly without the desire of instruction, as 
well as without the means of it. 

" Many last winter used tauntingly to say of Mr, White- 
field, 'If he will convert heathens, why does he not go to 
the colliers of Kingsivood?' In the spring he did so. And 
as there were thousands who resorted to no place of public 
worship, he went after them into their own 'wilderness, to 
seek and save that which was lost.' Wlien he was called 
away, others went into 'the highways and hedges, to com- 
pel them to come in.' And, by the grace of God, their 
labor was not in vain. The scene is already changed. 
Kingswood does not now, as a year ago, resound with 
cursing and blasphemy. It is no more filled with drunk- 
enness and uncleanness, and the idle diversions that natu- 
rally lead thereto. It is no longer full of wars and fight- 
ings, of clamor and bitterness, of wrath and envyings. 
Peace and love are there. Great numbers of the people 
are mild, gentle, and easy to be entreated. They 'do not 
cry, neither strive;' and hardly is ' their voice heard in the 
iatreets,' or indeed in their own wood, unless when they 
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are at their usual evening diversion, singing praise to God 
their Savior." 

At this time Mr. Wesley Tisited Bath, where the cele- 
brated Beau Hash, then Lord of the ascendant in that city, 
attempted to confront the field preacher. 

"There was great expectation at Bath of what a noted 
man was to do to me there: and I was much entreated 
' not to preach, because no one knew what might happen.' 
By this report I also gained a much larger audience, among 
whom were many of the rich and great. I told them 
plainly, the Scripture had concluded them all under sin, 
high and low, rich and poor, one with another. Many of 
them seemed to be not a little surprised, and were sinking 
apace into seriousnesa, when their champion appeared, and, 
coming close to me, asked by what authority I did these 
things. I replied. By the authority of Jesus Christ, con- 
veyed to me by the [now] ai-chbishop of Canterbury, when 
he laid Ms hands upon me, and smd, 'Take thou authority 
to preach the Gospel.' He said, 'This is contrary to act 
of Parliament. This is a conveniicle.' I answered, 'Sir, 
the conventicles mentioned in that act^as the preamble 
shows — are seditious meetings. But this is not such. Here 
is no shadow of sedition. Therefore, it is not contrary to 
that act.' He replied, 'I say it is. And, beside, your 
preaching fiightens people out of their wits.' 'Sir, did 
you ever hear me preach?' 'No.' 'How then can you 
judge of what you never heard?' ' Sir, by common report. 
Common report is enough.' ' Give me leave, sir, to ask. 
Is not your name Nash?' 'My name is Nash.' 'Sir, I 
dare not judge of you by common report. I think it is 
not enough to judge by.' Here he paused awhile, and 
having recovered himself, asked, 'I desire to know what 
this people come here for?' On which one replied, 'Sir, 
leave him to me. Let an old woman answer him.' ' You, 
Ml-. Nash, take care of your body, We take care of our 
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Bouls, and foi" tie good of our souls we come here.' He 
replied not a word, but walked away. 

"As I returned, the street was full of people, Lurrying 
to and fro, and speaking great words. But when any of 
them asked, 'Which is he?' aad I replied, 'lam he,' they 
were immediately silent. Several ladies following me into 
Mr. Merchant's house, the servant told me there were 
some wanted to speak with me. I went to them, and said, 
'I believe, ladies, the maid mistook; you only wanted to 
look at me.' I added, ' I do not expect that the rich and 
great should want either to spealc with me, or to hear tae, 
for I speak the plain truth; a thing you hear little of, and 
do not desire to hear.' A few more words passed betweea 
us, and I retired." (Journal.) 

Afler visiting Loudon, and preaching to vast multitudes 
in Moorfields, on Kennington Common, and other places, 
some of whom were strangely affected, and many effectu- 
aUy awakened k> a sense of sin, in October Mr. Wesley 
had a pressing invitation to visit Wales, where, although 
the churches were shut against him, he preached in private 
houses, and in the open air, often during sharp frosts, and 
was gladly received by the people "I have seen " lays 
he, "no part of England so pleasmt for sixty oi seventy 
mUes together, as those pai'ts of Wales I have been m 
and most of the inhabitants aie mdeed ripe for the Gospel 
I mean, if the expression seems strange they are earnestly 
desirous of being instructed in it and as utterly ignorant 
of it they are as any Creek or Cheiokee Indians I do not 
mean tiey are ignorant of tht nuue ot Christ minj it 
them can say both the Lord's Prayet and the Behet niy 
and some, all the Catechism but tikt them out of the 
road of what they have learned by rote and thej know 
no more — nine in ten of those with whom I conveised — ■ 
either of Gospel salvation, or of that faith whereby ibne 
we are saved, than Chicali, or Tomo Cln hi Now ivli it 
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spirit is lie of who had rather these poor creatures should 
perish for lack of knowledge than that tliey should be 
saved, even by the exhortations of Howell Harris or an 
itinerant preacher? The word did not fall to the ground. 
Many repented, and believed the Gospel, And some joined 
together to strengthen each other's hands in God, and to 
provoke one another to love and to good works." (Jotir- 
nal.J 

About tliis time he stated his docti-inal views in perhaps 
as clear a manner, though in a summary form, as at any 
period subsequently: 

"A serious clergyman desired to know in what points 
we differed from the Church of England, I answered. 
To the best of my knowledge, in none; tlie doctrines we 
preach are the doctrines of tie Church of England, in- 
deed the fundamental doctrines of the Church clearly laid 
down, both in her Prayers, Articles, and Homilies. 

"He asked, 'In what points then do you differ from the 
other clergy of the Church of England?' I answered. In 
none from that part of the clergy who adhere to t]ie doc- 
trines of the Church; but from that part of the clergy who 
dissent-from the Church— though they own it no*^-I differ 
in the points following: 

" First. They speak of justification, either as the same 
thing with sanctification, or as something consequent upon 
it. I believe justification to be wholly distinct from sanc- 
tification, and necessarily antecedent to it. 

"Second. They speak of our own holiness or good 
works as the cause of our justification, or that for the sake 
of which, on account of which, we are justified before 
God. I believe, neither our own holiness nor good works 
are any part of the cause of our justification; but that the 
death and righteousness of Christ are the whole and sole 
cause of it, or that for the sake of which, on account of 
which, we are justified before God. 
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"Third. TKey apeak of good works as a eondition of 
justification, necessarily" preYious to it. I believe, no good 
work can be previous to justification, nor, consequently, a 
condition of it; but that we are justified — being til] that 
hour ungodly, and therefore incapable of doing any good 
work — by faith alone; faith, without works; faith, though 
producing all, yet including no good works. 

"Fourth. They speak of sanctifi cation, or holiness, as 
if it wei-e an outward tiling; as if it consisted chiefly, if 
not wholly, in these two points; 1. The doing no harm; 2. 
The doing good, as it is called — that is, the using the 
means of grace, and helping our neighbor. 

"I believe it to be an inward thing, namely, 'the Ufeof 
God in the soul of man; a participation of the divine 
nature; the mind that was in Christ;' or, 'the renewal of 
our heart after the image of Him that created us.' 

"Lastly. They speak of the new birth as an outward 
thing; as if it were no more than baptism, or, at most, a 
change from outwai'd wickedness to outward goodness, 
from a vicious fo what is called a virtuous life. I beheve 
it to be an inward thing; a change from inwai-d wickedness 
to inward goodness; an entire change of our inmost nature 
from the image of the devil, wherein we are bom, to the 
image of God; a change from the love of the creature to 
tie love of the Creator, from earthly and sensual to heav- 
enly and holy affections; in a word, a change from the 
tempers of the spirits of darkness to those of the angels of 
God in heaven, 

"There is, therefore, a wide, essential, fundamental, ir- 
reconcilable difference between us; so that if they speak 
the ti'uth as it is in Jesus, I am found a false witness before 
God, But if I teach the way of God in truth, they aie 
bhnd leaders of the blind." (Journal.) 

Disputes having arisen between the Methodists and Mo- 
ravians, ivho slill formed one society at Fetter-lane, Mi. 
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Wesley retumod. to London. Over this society Le pro- 
fessed to have no authority, and, as it appeared, had but 
little influence. Various new doctrines of a mystical kind, 
which he thought dangerous, had been introduced by 
several of the teachers; and it seems he foresaw a separa- 
tion fi-om them to be inevitable, for he had taken a place 
near Moorfields, which had been used as a foundery for 
casting cannon; aad on this visit he preached in it to very 
numerous congregations. He was on this and other visits 
to London unsuccessful in settling the disputes which had 
arisen in the society; and in June, 1740, he again came to 
London, and spent upward of a month among them, occu- 
pied at intervals in the same attempt, llis eiforta being 
fruitless, he read to them the following paper: 

"About nine months ago, certain of you began to speak 
contrary to the doctrine we had till then received. The sum 
of what you asserted is this; 1. That there is no such 
thing as weak faith: that there is no justifying faith, where 
there is ever any doubt or fear; or where there is not, ia 
the full sense, a new, a clean heart. 2. That a man ought 
not to use those ordinances of God, which our Church 
terms means of grace, before he has such a faith as ex- 
cludes all doubt and fear, and implies a new, a clean heart. 
3, You have often affirmed, that to search the Scriptures, 
to pray, or to communicate, before we have this fMth, is to 
seek salvation by works; and till these works are laid aside, 

'■I believe these assertions to be flatly contrary to the 
word of God. I have warned you hereof again and ^ain, 
and besought you to turu back to the law and to the testi- 
mony. I have borne with you long, hoping you would 
turn. But as I find you more and more confirmed in the 
error of your ways, nothing now remains but that I should 
g^ve you up to God. You that are of the same judgment 
follow me. . . I then," adds Mr. Wesley, " without saying 
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SEj thing more, withdrew, as did eighteen or nineteen, of 
the society." 

Those who continued to adhere to him then met at the 
foundery the whole number imounting to about seventy- 
two. Ibu Moravian tewherMolther appears to have been 
the chief luthor of the novel opinions objected to by Mr. 
Wesley whom however Peter Bohler thought Mr. Wes- 
ley m Bundeistood ivbith wis not liiiely, as Mr. Charles 
Wesley mentions tbi, samo tl ing in bis journal. Toward 
the Moravian Church at l*u-^e, Mr. "Wesley continued to 
feel aM unabated aff*^efion but as lie was never a member 
of that Church and miintimLd only a kind of co-fraternity 
-nith thoic of them who weie in London nben these be 
came intectcd With noi el jpimoni bis departuie tiom them 
with such as weie ot the ^ame mind as bimaelf ind 
weie aKo members of the Chiicb of England wis *i step 
of prud nee and of peace From a coniersat nwhichhe 
had with Count Zmzi.ndort a sho t t me aftciwarl and 
wh ch he has published it wculd seem ihdt a rctmcd ape 
cies cf Antinomianism. had ctept m imon^ the Moiavi 
ana and that the Count wis it that timf, bj no means a 
teacher of the class ot Peter Bohlei But tj ifliim with 
Zmzeniorf tbat there is notbng lut imputed righteous 
ness and to leject inherent righteousness — to insist upon 
an our perfection bemg )» Christ and to deny the Chna 
tian perfect n oi matuiity whi(,h beheveis deine frym 
bim — wis ot in iccordance with the Moiaiian Church 
appears from the following extiact trom the authorized 
exposition of then dot.tnnes by Spangtnberg which as 
the pen ersions ot these wiong headed men have been 
mentioned, it would be unjust to the body of Moravians to 
withhold: 

"Although this faith, which is so peculiar to all the 
children of God, that whoever has it not Is no child of 
God> does no outward wonders and signs, raises none from 
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the dead, removes no mountams, yet it does and performs 
other things, which are of much greater importance. 
What are those things? Answer: We through faith attain 
to the enjoyment of that whieh Christ hath hy his sacrifice 
purchased for us. We are, (1.) Through faith in Jesus 
Christ, made free from the dominion of sin, Paul says, 
'Sin shall not have dominion over you, for ye are not 
under the law, but under grace,' Rom. vi, 14. 

" All those who believe in Jesus Christ arc freed from 
the curse and condemnation of the law; they obtain for- 
giveness of sins, become the adopted children of God, and 
are sealed with tlie Holy Ghost, These are they, then, 
who are made free from the dominion of sin, because they 
are under grace. Now, when they are thus exhorted, 'Let 
not sin reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey it 
in th 1 t th f 'tt y' Id y y m mb rs as ' 
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faith they stand, then sm can have no dommion over them. 
This is exactly what John says, 1st Epist. iii, 9, 'Whoso- 
ever is bom of God, doth not commit sin'— he doth not 
let sin reign, or have the dominion in his mortal body, that 
he should obey it in the lusts tbereof— 'for his seed re- 
maineth in him; and he can not sin, because he is bom of 
God.' That is, his heart will comply with no such thing; 
for he loves our Savior, being a child of God, and a par- 
taker of the Holy Ghost." (Exposition, pp. 215, 216.) 

Not only Antinomian erroi-s, but mystic notions of 
ceasing from ordinances and waiting for fdth in slillness. 
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greatly preiailed also aiiiLng the Moiiivijns an London at 
this time ind were \fterwdid earned by them into many 
of the country Methodist srcKties in l rkshirt, Deiby- 
shire and other pki-es Of the efiect it Nottingham Mr. 
We^kT gnes a curious account in his journal for June, 
1743 

In the afternoon i^e went on ti Nottint,ham where 
Mr Howe leceiied u' feladly At eight the sociBty met, 
as u^ual I could not but ob=Biie 1 That the room was 
not half full whioh used till verj lately to be cioivded 
within and without 2 That not one pei*: n who came 
m used any prayer at all but e\ery me immediatelj sat 
down and began eitlier talking to his neighhoi oi iookng 
abo It to see i\ho was theie 3 That when I began to 
piTV there appeirel a geneial auipuse no ont, ufleimg 
to kneel down and th e whj tfod choosing the most 
easj indolent posturt, wl ich Ihey comeniently u>Kld I 
atteiward looked for one of our hymn hooks upon the 
desk — tor I knew Mr Hcwe had biought one fiom Lon- 
don—but bDth that and th Bible nere vanished away. 
AndinthLij ni laj the Moiamn Hjmns and the Coant s 
Sermons. (Journal.) 

That incautious bock LuthPi on the GaUtians appears 
to have been the source of the Antulomla^l'^Jn of the Mo 
ravians; and their quetism they learned fiom Madame 
Guion, and other French mystic initei'' 

The Methodist aocietj as that name Aistingui'-hes the 
people who to tJiis day acknowledge Mr Wesley at, then 
foimder under God, was pioperly speakm^ as a 'iociety 
specially under his pastoial charge eilleoted m this yeai 
(1740,) at the chapel m Moorfields where he u^uIjjIj 
preached, and wiiere, by the blessing of God upon his and 
Mr. Charles Wesley's labors the souetyidpidly incieased 
For this, and for the societies in Bnstol lungswood and 
other parts, he. in 1743 dfv, up a t ef lule whith 
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continue in force to the present time, and the observance 
of which was then and continues to he the condition of 
memhership They are so well linown as to lender il 
unnecessary to quote them It may onlj be observed, 
that thej enjom no pe ul it op ons ind rtlate entiiely 
to moral conduct to clartihle ofhce and to the obsciv 
ance of the ordinances of tc d Churchmen r Dissenters, 
walking by these rules m ^1 1 be on e ind remain mem- 
bers of these societies p o ded Ihey held ti eir doctrinal 
views and disciplinary prepossessions in peace and charity. 
The sole object of the union was to assist the members to 
"make their calhng and election sure," by cultivating the 
religion of the heart, and a holy conformity to the laws 
of Christ. These rules bear the signature of John and 
Charles Wesley. 

Mr. Wesley's mother about this time began to attend 
his ministry. She had been somewhat prejudiced against 
her sons by reports of their "errors" and "extravagan- 
ces;" but was eouTinced, upon hearing them, tliat they 
spoke "according to the oracles of God." There is an 
interesting entry in Mr. Wesley's Journal respecting this 
venerable woman: 

"September 3. I talked largely with my mother, who 
told me, that, till a short time since, she had scarce heard 
such a thing mentioned as the having forgiveness of sins 
now, or God's Spirit bearing witness with our spirit: much 
less did she imagine, that this was the common privilege 
of all truebehevers. 'Therefore,' said she, 'I never durst 
ask for it myself. But two or three weeks ago, while my 
son Hall was pronouncing those words, in delivering the 
cup to me. The Mood of our Lord Jems Christ whieh was 
(jiven for thee, the words struck through my heart, and I 
knew God for Christ's sake had forgiven me all my sins.' 

"I asked whether her father — Dr. Annesley — had not 
the same faith; and whether she had not heard him 
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preach it to ethers. She answered, 'He had it himself, 
and dPclared a little before his death, that, for more than 
foity years, he lad no darkness, ho fear, ro doubt at all 
of his being accepted in the Beloved.' But that, neverthe- 
less, she did not remember to have heard him preach, no, 
not once, esplicitly upon it: whence she supposed lie also 
looked upon it as the peculiar blessing of a few, not as 
promised to all the people of God." (Journal.) 

The extraordinary mBnner in which some persons were 
frequently affected under Mr. Wesley's preaching, as weU 
as that of his coadjutors, now created much discussion, 
and to many gave great offense, Some were seized with 
trembling; others sunk down and uttered loud and piercing 
cries; others fell into a kind of agony. In some instances 
while prayer was offered for them, they rose up with a 
sudden change of feeling, testifying that they had "re- 
demption through the blood of Christ, even the forgiveness 
of sins, according to the nches of his grace." Mr. Samuel 
Wesley who denied the knowledge of the for^veness of 
sms treated these thmgs m a cojrespondence with his 
biothei altemateiv with sarcasm and serious severity, and 
pariiLuliily attacked the doctrme of assurance. In this 
controversy Mr John Wesley attaches no weight what- 
e\ei to these outward agitations but contends that he is 
bcund to believe the profession made by many, who had 
been so affected ot an inward change, because that had 
been ecntirmed by iheir subsequent conduct and spirit. 
On the subject ot assurance the disputants put forth their 
logical acuteness; but the result appears to have been 
upon the whole instructive to the elder brother, whose 
1 tters ftea nsdrably toward the close of the dispute. 
M SmlWlydinthfll wmg H mb Th 
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nisKed ample subject foi senoua or ^atincal animidyeiy r 
to many mteu aad to none mete titan to Dr Sontley 
(Life of Wesley) A few geaeial remarks tpon xl ^ 
point may not therefore be heie out of plaoe By this 
tvntei It IS affirmed that great importance was attached 
by Mr Wesley (o those emotioni and boddy affections 
which occasionally oecnired ai d that the most Msionaiy 
pei-sons and those who^e pretended ecstasies dreams 
ete Here ,t least m the eaily part if hi. ministry, the ob 
lecB of his special respect, as eminently h Ij and favoud 
This IS BO far from the taet, that it is difecult to meet 
mth a diMne whose news of lehgion are moii practical 
and definite He did not deny that occasionally "God " 
e.en now, ' speakelh m • dream m ansionof the night," 
and that he may tbns "open the ears ot men to mstiuc- 
tion, and command them to drpait from miqmty, " h« 
believed that, m point of fact, many indisputnble cases 
ot this hind have occmied m modem limes and in this 
belief he agieed with many ot the wisest and the best ot 
men He has recorded some cases ot what may bo called 
ecstasy, generally without an opmion of his otvn leaving 
eveiy one tj form his own judgment torn the lecorded 
fact He unquestionably beheied m special effusions of 
the inffuence of the Holy Spint upon congregations and 
individuals, producing powerful emotions of mind, en- 
pressed m some mstanees by bodily affections, and he 
ha. furnished some fact, on winch Di Southey has eiet- 
eised his philosophy with a suieess, probably, moie satis- 
factory to himself than eonimcmg to his readers But 
that any thing eitr.ordinmy, either of bodily o. mental 
affection, was with Mr Wesley, at any time of hi. life, of 
Itself, deemed so important as to be legatded a. a maik 
of .uperior piety, is a most unfounded assumption Those 
of his sermons which contam the doclunes which ho 
deemed e.senti.l his Hole on tie New Testament, and 
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would have borne in equivocal and mystic cbaricter 

rhit eases cf real enthusiasm occurred at this and sub 
siqient pen ds is indeed allowed Theie aie always 
nenoub dieamy and excitable people to be found and 
the em t on which was produced amoag those who were 
really no pricked m the heait a« to cry with a sincerity 
equal f o that which wa? felt bj those of 11 W hat shall 
we do lo be 'iaved' would often be communicat«d to 
such per'ions by natural sympathy &o oie could be 
blamed toi th '. unless he had enc iiaged the excitement 
for ifs own '.ike or taught the people to regard it as a 
SJjfn of grace which mcst assuiedly Mr Wealej ne^er 
did 1^ r IS t correct to represent these eftecti genumc 
and fictit ous tO(,ethei as peculiar to Methodism A 
great impressi n was made bv the preaching of the Wes 
leys and Mr V. 1 itetcld a almc t all pi ces where they 
went Thois nd'i n iHl couise 1 i few yeai-s ind of 
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of New England, previous to the rise of Melhodisra, sucL 
impressions had not unfrequently been produced by the 
ministry of faithful men, attended by very similar circum- 
etanoes; and tJiey tiiight have been informed that, though 
on a smaller scale, the same lesuKs have followed the 
ministry of modern missionaries of different religious so- 
cieties m variotts parts of the world. It may be laid 
down as a principle establiahed by fact, that, whenever 
a zealous and faithful ministry is raised up, after a long 
spiritual death, the early eSecte of that ministry are not 
only powerful, but often attended with extraordinary cir- 
cumstances; nor are such extraordmary circumstances 
necessarily eztravagaaces because they are not common. 
If there be an explicit trulJi in Scripture, it is, that the 
success of the ministry of the Gospel, and the conversion 
of men, is the consequence of Divine influence; and if 
there be a well-ascertained fact in ecclesiastical story, it 
is, that no great and indisputable results of this kind have 
been produced but by men who have acknowledged this 
truth, and have gone forth in humble dependence upon 
that promised co-operation contained in (he words, "And, 
lo, 1 am with you always, even to the end of the world." 
This fact, equally striking and notorious, is a strong con- 
firmation that (he sense of the sacred oracles on this 
point was not mistaken by them. The testimony of the 
word of God is, that, as to ministerial success, "God 
^veth the increase;" the testimony of experience is, that 
no success in producing true conversion has ever taken 
place in any Chiirch, but when this co-operation of God 
has been acknowledged and sought by the agents em- 
ployed in it. 

TJie doctrine of Divine influence, as necessary t» the 
conversion of men, being thus grounded on the evidence 
of Scripture, and farther confirmed by fact, it may follow, 
and that in perfect conformity with revelation, that such 
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influence may be diapaii'ied m difieient degrees at diffei-ent 
periods. That it was more iminently everted at tlie first 
establishment of Chnstiamty than at some other periods, 
is certain; aad that not only m extraordmary ^fts — Jbr 
though these might awaken attention and silence unbelief, 
we have the eiideace uf Scripture histoiy to prove, that 
mii'acles can not of themselves convert men from vice — 
but m sanctitymg energy without whi:,h the htart is ne\ er 
biought U. yield to the authority and ■nill of Cod in lU 
choice and aflections That m lanous subsequent penods 
there have bten special dispensations of favoi to nations, 
with reference to the impiovement of their moial state is 
clear liom a fact iihich can nst be denied that eminently 
holj and gifted men ha\e been nised up at such peruds 
for the benefit of the countues <ind the age m which they 
appeared fr m whose exei lions thej haie denied the 
highest mor^l advantages Foi the leasons we haie 
given we can not letei the appearance of such men to 
chance noi the formition of then characters to the cir 
eumstances and spirit of stimn^, times We leave 
these c nclu ions to the philosophy of the w ild ind 
recognize in the appLarani-e ot such instruments the mei 
ciful desi^s and special grace of Him whj worketh all 
and in aD But the argument is that it such men haie 
leally been IJie instrumi-ats of turning many to light 
eoa,ness md that if th** piinciples of our lehgion foibid 
us to belieie that this can be done by any giits n quabties 
in thein however lofty then accoriing to the Sciiptuie 
doctrine they were woikers together with God and 
the age in which they labored wa& distingnjished by d. 
larger effusion of the Holy &pint upon the minds of men 
Wbj this should occur at one time more eminently than 
at anothei we pretend nit to say bul.e*en thit. notioi 
so entiius astic piobiblj fo mmy is till in conf rmitj to 
the woid tf G 1 ivl ici riechie ihit the mil bhwetl 
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wlitre it h&teth and that the intluence of the Huly &pmt 
hke the atmosphere is ubject to laws not ascertamahle 1 y 
man and if this eftusion of his influence aigue espei" al 
thoUjjh u^deseried faior to pirf cuHr nations and ages 
this IS nut more difficult to account for than that it s me 
periods and places mea ot eminent usefulness should be 
sent into the woild when they do not appear in others 
which being a mere matter t fact leases no loim for 
cavii This view litewise accords with what the bcrip 
tures teach us to expect a& t the future For the ac:,om 
plishment uf the aubluni, consummation ot th"" D ■i ine 
counsels agents of great eflic ency and qualifications we 
bel e\e lull from ijme to time appeal but oui hope doe^ 
not rest ok them but on Him onlj who his expl titly 
promised to pour out his Spirit upon all flesh at once 
to gne efficiency to instruments m th^mseh s feeble 
however (jiffed ind so to order the tin-ulj wills and 
passions ot men that they maj be subdued ai d sanct tied 
by the truth If such efiu&ions ot Divme influence he 
looted for and on such principles as the means of 
&prpadmg the power of Chnstiamty generally -ne may 
surely believe it quite accordant both ivith the spirit tad 
letter of Si-npture thit the same influence should otten 
be exerted to preserve iiid to revive religion and that if 
nations ilready Chnstnn ire to he the instruments of 
extend ng Chnstiamty not in nime only but in its spirit 
and san(,tit> into all the earlh they should be prepared 
for th B hi^h designation by the special exeicise of the 
same agency turning them from nhat is merely forma! 
m religion to its realitjes and making them examples to 
otheib of the punlying grace of the Gosjel of Cod our 
Savnr Let it then be supposed — no great presumption 
indeed — that Christians have quite as good a foundation 
for thcsL jp ni ns is othei-s cin boast f i tl at piltn phi 
lo'^ pU U nhich th<:\ wo lid exphn lie efii^ t pioiuced 
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by the preaching of holy and zealous ministera in difi'erent 
a^es and we may eontlude that such efle ts as far as 
the) are geiwine are the result of Dnme mfluence and 
when numerous and rapid of a Diviie influence specially 
and eminently eseited giving more thau ordinary assist 
ani-e to the m nds of men n their religious oonLerns and 
rendering the obstmatL moie inexcusable by loudei and 
more expln, t caJh Of the extraordinary i,iicums(auce3 
whi h has usually accouipan ed such visitation' it may be 
said that if some should fae resolved into puiely natuial 
causes s me info real enthu la m and — undei fd\or of 
our philosopi ers — otheis into Satanic imitation a sufficient 
number will remain, which can only be explained bj con 
sidering them as results of a strong impression made upon 
the consciences and affections of men by an influence 
ascertained to be Divine, though usuaUy exerted through 
human instrumentality, by its unquestionable effects upon 
the heart and life. Nor is it either irrational or unscrip- 
tural to suppose, that times of great national darkness and 
depravity, the case certainly of this country at the outset 
of Mr. Wesley and his colleagues in their glorious career, 
should require a strong remedy; and that the attention of 
a sleeping people should be roused by circumstances wbicL 
could not fail to be noticed by the most unthinking. We 
do not attach primary importance to secondary circum- 
stances; but they are not to be wholly disregarded. The 
Irfird was not in the wind, nor in the earthquake, nor in 
the fire, but in the "still, small voice;" yet that "still, 
small voice" might not have been heard, except by minds 
roused from their inattention by the shaking of the earth, 
and the sounding of the storm. 

If, however, no special and peculiar effusion of Divine 
influence on the minds of many of Mr. Wesley's hearers 
be supposed; if we only assume the exertion of that ordi- 
nary inffuence which, as we have seen, must accompany 
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tte labors of every minister of Christ to render them 
successful in saving men, the strong emotions often pro- 
duced by the preaching of the founder of Methodism 
might be accounted for on principles very different from 
those adopted by many objectors. The multitudes to 
whom he preached were generally grossly ignorant of the 
Gospel; and he poured upon their minds a flood of light; 
his discourses were plain, pointed, earnest, and affectionate; 
the feeling produced was deep, piercing, and, in numberless 
cases, such as we have no right, if we beheve the Bible, 
to attribute to any other cause than that inward operation 
of God with his truth which alone can render human means 
effectual. Many of those on whom such impressions were 
made retired in silence, and nurtured them by reflection. 
The "stricken deer" hastened into solitude, thereto Meed, 
unobserved by all but God. This was the case with the 
majurity; for visible and strong emotions were the occa- 
sional, and not the constant, results. At some seasons, 
indeed, effects were produced which, on Christian princi- 
ples, we may hesitate not to say, can only he accounted for 
on the assumption that the influence was both Divine and 
special; at others, the impression was great; but yet we 
need assume nothing more than the ordinary blessing of 
God which accompanies "the word of his grace," when 
delivered in the fullness of faith and love, in order to ac- 
count for it. But, beside those who were silently pierced, 
and whose minds were sufficiently strong to command 
their emotions, there were often many of a class not ac- 
customed to put such restraints upon themselves. To a 
powerful feehng they offered but a slight resistance, and 
it became visible. To many people then, as now, this 
would appear extravagant; but on what principle can the 
genuineness of the impression be questioned? Only if no 
subsequent fruit appeared. For if a true c 
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lowed, then, if there be truth in religion itself, the "finger 
of God" must be acknowledged. 

We have hitherto seen Mr. "Wesley and Mr. Whitefield 
laboring together in harmony, and uniting in a common 
design to pi-omote the revival of Scriptural Christianity 
through the land. But Mr. Wesley about this time being 
impressed with the strong tendency of the Calvinistic doc- 
trines to produce Antinomianism, published a sermon 
against absolute predestination, at which Mr. Whitefield, 
who some time previously had embraced that notion, took 
offense. A controversy between them, embracing some 
other points, ensued, which issued in a temporary estrange- 
ment; and they labored from this time independently of 
each other, their societies in London, Kingswood, and 
other places, being kept quite separate. 

A reconcihation, however, took place between Mr. Wes- 
ley and Mr. Whitefield in January, 1760, so that they 
preached in each other's chapels. The following entry on 
this subject appears in his journal: "Friday 19th. In 
the evening I read prayers at the chapel in West-street, 
and Mr. Whitefield preached a plain, affectionate discourse. 
Sunday 21. He read prayers, and I preached. Sunday 
28. I read prayers, and Mr, Whitefield preached. How 
wise is God, in giving different talents to different preach- 
ers! So, by the blessing of God, one more stumbling- 
block is i-emoved." (Journal.) 

The following extract from Mr. Whitefield's will, is a 
pleasing instance of generous, truly-Christian feeling: "I 
leave a mourning ring to my honored and dear friends, 
and disinterested fellow-laborers, the Eev. Messrs, John 
and Charles Wesley, in token of my indissoluble union 
with them in heart and Christian affection, notwithstanding 
our difference in judgment about some particular points 
of doctrine." (Journal.) 
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Mr. Wesley, at Mr. WhitefieH's own desire, preached 
his funeral sermon at the Tabernacle, Moorfields. 

Several preachers were now employed hy Mr. Wesley 
to assist in the growing work, which already had swelled 
beyond even his and his brother's active powers suitably 
to supply with the ministration of the word of God, Mr. 
Charles Wesley had discouraged this from the beginning, 
and even he himself hesitated; but with John, the promo- 
tion of religion was the first concern, and Church order 
the second, although inferior m consideration to that only. 
With Charles, these views were often reversed. Mr. Wes- 
ley, in the year 1741, had to caution his brother against 
joining- the Moravians, after the example of Mi Gambold, 
to which he was at that lime inclined, and adds, "I am 
not clear, that brother Maxfield should not expound at 
Greyhound-lane, nor can I as yet do without him Our 
clergymen have ineieased full as much a=j the preachers " 
Mr. Maxfield'a preaching had the strong sanction of the 
countess ot Huntingdon but so little ot design, with 
reference to the forming of a sect, had Mr Wesley, in the 
employment of Mr Maxfield, that, in his own absence 
fi-om London, he had only authorized him to pray wifli the 
society, and to advise them as might be needful; and 
upon his beginning to preach, he hastened back to silence 
him. On this his mother addressed him, "John, you 
know what my sentiments have been. You can not sus- 
pect me of favoring readily any thmg of this kind. But 
take care what you do with respect to that young man, 
for he is as surely called of God to preach as you are. 
Examine what have been the fruits of his preaching, and 
hear him also yourself." He took this advice, and could 
not venture to forbid Mm. 

His defense of himself on this point we may pronounce 
iiTefutahle, and turns upon the disappointment of his 
hopes, that the parochial clergy would take the charge of 
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those who in different places had been tumed to God hy 
his ministry, and that of his fellow-laborers. 

"It pleased God," says Mr. Wesley, "by two or three 
ministers of the Church of England, to call many sinners 
to repentance, who, in several parts, were undeniably 
turned from a course of sin to a course of holiness. 

"The ministers of the places where this was done ought 
to have received those ministers with open arms; and to 
have taken those persons who had just begim to serve 
God into their particular care, watching over them in 
tender love, lest they should fall back into the snare of 
the devil. 

"Instead of this, the greater part spoke of those minis- 
ters, as if the devil, not God, had sent them. Some re- 
pelled tJiem from the Lord's table; others stirred up the 
people agmnst them, representing them, even in their pub- 
lic discourses, as fellows not fit to live — Papists, heretics, 
traitors — conspirators agwnst their king and country. 

"And how did they watch over the sinners lately re- 
formed? Even as a leopard wafcheth over his prey. They 
drove some of them from the Lord's table, to which, till 
now, they had no desire to approach. They preached all 
manner of evil concerning them, openly cursing them in 
the name of the Lord. They turned many out of their 
work, persuaded others to do so too, and harassed them 
in all manner of ways. 

"The event was, that some were wearied out, and so 
turned back to the vomit again; and then these good pas- 
tors gloried over them, and endeavored to shake others by 
their example. 

"When the ministers by whom God had helped them 
before, came again to those places, great part of their 
work was to begin again, if it could be begun again; but 
the relapsera were often so hardened in sin, that no im- 
pression could be made upon them. 
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"What could they do in a, case of so eitu 
where so many souls lay at stdke 

"Jfo clergyman would assist af all Tie cxped enl 
that remained was, to find some ono amon^ theinsehea 
who Tvas upright of heart, and of so md judgment m the 
things of God; and to desire 1 ua to meet the rest as often 
as he could, in order to confirm thera, as he was able, m 
the ways of God, either by reading to them, or by prayer, 
or by exhortation." 

This statement may indeed be considered as affording 
the key to all that which, with respect to Church order, 
may be called irregularity in Mr. Wesley's future proceed- 
ings. God had given him large fruits of his ministry in 
various places; when he was absent from them, the people 
were "as slieep having no shepherd," or were rather per- 
secuted by their natural pastors, the clergy; he wais re- 
duced, therefore, to the necessity of leaving them without 
religious care, or of providing it for them. He wisely 
chose the latter; but, true to his own principles, and even 
prejudices, he carried this no farther than the necessity of 
the case: the hours of service were in no instance to inf«r- 
fere with those of the Establishment, and at the parish 
ehurch the members were exhorted to comiminicate. Thus 
a religious society was rwsed up within the national 
Church, and with this anomaly, that as to all its interior 
arrangements, as a society, it was independent of its eccle- 
siastical authority. The irregularity was, in principle, as 
great when the first step was taken as at any future time. 
It was a form of practical and partial separation, though 
not of theoretical dissent; but it ai'ose out of a moral 
necessity, and e:dsted for some years in such a state, that, 
had the clergy been disposed to co-operate in this evident 
revival and spread of true religion, and had the heads of 
the Church been willing to sanction itinerant labors among 
its ministers, and private religious meetings among the 
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serious part of the people for mutua! edification, the great 
body of Methodists might have been retained in commu- 
nion with the Church of England. 

On tliis matter, which was often brought before the lead- 
ing and influentia! clergy, they made their own election. 
They refused to co-operate; they doubtless thought that 
they act«d right; and, excepting the obloquy and persecu- 
tion with which they followed an innocent and pious people, 
they perhaps did so; for a great innovation would have 
been made upon tlie discipline of the Church, for which, 
at that time at least it was little prepared. But the clergy, 
hai mg made their election have no right, as some of them 
continue ti do, to censure either the founders of Method- 
ism or their people for maiing more ample provision for 
their spiritual wants It was impel itive upon the former 
to pronde thit pastoral care for the souls brought to God 
by then labor-i which the Chuich (,ould not or would not 
afford ind the people had a Christian liberty to follow 
that course whiuh the^ stiiouslj believed most conducive 
to their own edification as well as a liberty by the very 
laws ot their countiy The violent clerical writers against 
Methodi'-m ha^e usuallj forgotten that no man in England 
IS bound to the national Church by my thing but moial 
influence dnd that fiim eiery othet tie he is ''et fiee by 
the la^vs which recognize and protect rf'hgious libtity 
Mr Wesley resisted all attempts at formal separation 
still hopng that a more fr tndly spint wiuld spring up 
among the cieigy and he e^en pressed haidupon the eon 
sciences of his people to efiect their imilorm and constant 
attendance at their panth churches and at the sacrament 
but he could not long and generallj succeed "Whore the 
cleigyman of a pansh was moial fr pious there vis no 
difliculty but casei of cr nscitnce nere continually an«mg 
among his societies as, to the lawfulness of attending the 
ministtv of the irreligious and piofane clergymen, who 
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were then and long afterward found throughout the land, 
and as to hearing, and training up children to hear, false 
and misleading doctrines. Pelagian, Anlinomian, or such 
as were directed in some form against the religion of the 
heart as taught in the Scriptures, and in the services of the 
national Church. These cases exceedingly perplexed Mr. 
Wesley; and though he relaxed his strictness in some in- 
stances, yet, as he did not sufficiently yield to meet the 
whole case, and perhaps could not do it without adopting 
such an ecclesiastical organization of his societjes as would 
have contradicted the principles to which, as to their rela- 
Ijoii to tie Church, he had, perhaps, overhastily and 
peremptorily committed himself, the effect was, that long 
before his death, the attendance of the Methodists at such 
parish churches as had not pious ministers was exceedingly 
scanty; and as they were not permitted public worship 
among themselves in the hours of Church service, a great 
part of the Sabbath was lost to them, except as they em- 
ployed it in family and private exercises. So also as to 
the Lord's supper; as it was not then administered hy their 
own preachers, it fell into great and painful neglect. To 
meet the case in part, tlie two brothers, and a few clergy- 
men who jomedthem had pubic scrMoe m Churi-h hours 
m the chipcls m London and some othei place' and af 
m nistLied the Loid s supper to numerous coramumctnts 
a measure which like other mconaistencies of a simdar 
kmd giew out of a sense of duty warimgmth and le 
strT ned bj strong piepo'^sessions and the ^ery smcere 
but very unfounded hope just mentioned thit a m le 
fnendly spiiit would be awakened among the clergy and 
that all the sheep gathcied out of the wildeme&s would it 
length be kindly welcomed into the nation'^l fold As 
ecclesiastical irregulanties the** measuiea stood however 
precisely nth same pnic pie as those MihsL^uent changes 
which have rendered the body of Methodists still mora 
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distinct and separate; a subject to which reference will again 
be mide The waimeit id\ocites of Chuich Methodism 
among ouiaehes were ne^er consistent Churchmen; and 
the Chuieh writers who ha>e set up the example of Mr. 
Wiiley against his more modem followers, have been 
wholly Ignorant or unmindful of Ins history. Dr. Southey 
and other'! who have fancied a plan of separation in Mr. 
Weslej 's mind fiom the beginning though followed cau- 
iiously and witJi policy 'step by step," have shown a 
better acquaintance with the fads of the progress of 
Methodism, though they have been most unjust to the pure 
and undesigning mind of its founder, who waited "step 
by step," it IS true, but only as Providence by an arrange- 
ment of circumstances seemed ta lead the way, and would 
mate no change but as a necessity, arising from c 
tioiia views of the prosperity of a spiritual wi 
to dictate. Had he looked forward to the forming of a 
distinct sect, as an hoTior, he would have attempted to enjoy 
it in its fullness during Lis life; and had he been so skillful 
a designer as some have represented him, he would not 
have left a large body unprovided for, in many respects 
essential to its prosperity and permanence, at his death. 
He left his work unfinished, and knew that he should leave 
it in that state; but he threw the final results, in the spirit 
of a strong faith, upon the care of Him whose hands he 
had seen in it from the beginning. 



CHAPTER VII. 

We have now to follow these apostolic men info still 
nore extended fifld*. nt labor, and to contests more for- 
midable. They had (.ustuui'd miu> j,ttacks from the 



press, f 



il the Church. 
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By mobs they had oceasionally been insulted both in 
land and Wales. But in London, some riotous j 
ings, of a somewhat violent character, now oceurred at 
their places of worship. With respect to these, the follow- 
ing anecdote is curious, as it shows that Mr. Wesley's zeal 
was regarded with favor ia a high quai'ter: "On the last 
day of 1742, Sir John Gauson called upon Mr. Wesley, 
and said, 'Sir, you have no need to suffer these rioteus 
mobs to molest you, as they have done long. I and all 
the other Middlesex ma^'strates have orders from above to 
do you justice whpnever you applj to us Two or three 
weeks after they did apply Justice was done though not 
with rigor, and trom that time the Methodists had peice in 
London." (Vt hitchead & Life ) 

In the discipline of Metliodism the division of the so- 
ciety into clas^e"! i-^ an important bianch Ea«h class is 
placed under a person of eipenence and pietj who mett^ 
the others mce a -vseek for piajei and mqniry mto the 
religious stati ot e-ii^h in irder to idminister exhortation 
and cownsel The origin of these classes was honeier 
purely accidental The chapel it Bribtol ti as m debt and 
it was agreed that each member of the society should con 
tribute one penny a week to reduce the burden. The Bris- 
tol society was therefore divided into classes; and for con- 
venience, one person was appointed to collect the weekly 
subscriptions from each class, and to pay the amount to the 
stewards. The advant^* of this system, when turned to 
ahigherpuvpose, at once struck the methodical and practical 
mind of Mr. Wesley: he therefore invited several " earnest 
and sensible men" to meet him; and the society in London 
was divided into classes like that of Bristol, and placed 
under the spiritual care of these tried and experienced per- 
sons. At first they visited each person, at his own resi- 
dence, once a week; but tlie preferable mode of bringing 
each class together iveeldy was at length adopted. These 
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meetings are not, as some have supposed, inquisitorial; but 
their business is confined to statements of religious espe- 
rienoe, and the administration of friendly and pious coun- 
Bel. Mutual acquaintance with each other is thus formed; 
the leader is the friend and adviser of all; and among the 
members, by their praying so often with and for each otlier, 
the true "fellowship of saints" is promoted. Opportuni- 
ties are also thus afforded for ascertaining the wants of the 
poorer members, and obtaining relief for them; and for visit- 
ing the sick: the duty of a leader being to see his members 
once in the week, either at the meeting, or, jf absent from 
that, at home. Upon this institution Mr. Wesley remai'ks, 
"Upon reflection, I could not but observe, this is the very 
thing which was from the be^nning of Christianity. In 
the earliest times, those whom God had sent forth ' preached 
the Gospel to every creature.' The body of hearers were 
mostly either Jews or heathens. But as soon as any of 
these were so conviuced of the truth as to forsake sin, and 
seek the Gospel of salvation, they immediately joined them 
together, took aa account of their names, advised them 
to watch over each other and met these ^o.-e^xm^-', catechu- 
tnena, as they were then called, apart, from the great con- 
gregation, that they might instruct, rebuke, eihort, and 
pray with them, and for them, according to their several 
necessities." (Joumai.) 

A current charge against Mr. Wesley, about tl.is time, 
was, that he was a Papist; and from the frequent references 
to It m hi^ journal although it was treated by him w.th 
ehaiact^nstic spnghtlmess it appears to have been the 
w asion of much jopular odium arising from the fears 
entertamed by the n ition of the movements of the Pre 
tender In his joumd Mir^h 1741, he says, "Calling 
oa a person neu Gio'<>™o. Squaie 1 found ther^ was but 
too mu<,h rea on h^re for cijin^ out of the increase of 
P per) manvcoMOi to it hemg ontinually made by the 
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gentleman who preaches m Swallow-street three days iu 
every week. Kow, why do not the ohainpioiis, who are 
continually crying out, 'Popery, Popery,' in Mooriields, 
come hither, that they may not always be fighting 'as one 
that beateth the air?' Plainly, because they have no mind 
to fight at all, but to show their valor without an opponent. 
And they well know they may defy Popery at the foundory 
without any danger of contradiction." And some time 
afterward, he. remained in London, from whence aD Pa- 
pists had been ordered by proclamation to depart, a week 
longer than he intended, that he might not seem to plead 
guilty to the charge. The notion that flio Methodists were 
Papists was also, in those times, the occasion of their heing 
persecuted in several places in the country. 

Mr. Wesley now extended his labors northward. He 
first accepted an invitation into Leicestershire, and has the 
following amusing anecdote in his journal: " I stopped a 
little at Newport Pagnell, and then rode on till I overtook 
a serious man, with whom 1 immediately fell into conver- 
sation. He presently gave me to know what his opinions 
were; therefore, I said nothing to contradict them. But 
that did not content him; he was quite uneasy to know 
whether I held the doctrine of decrees as he did. But I 
told him, over and over, we had better keep to practical 
things, lest we should be angry at one another; and so we 
did for two miles, till he caught me unawares, and dragged 
me into the dispute before I knew where I was. Ho then 
grew warmer and warmer; told me I was rotten at heart, 
and supposed I was one of John Wesley's followers. I 
told him, 'No! I am John Wesley himself!' Upon which 
he appeared. 



'as one who had unawares trodden on a snake,' and would 
gladly Lave run away outright. But being the better 
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mounted of the two, I kept close to his side, and endeav- 
ored to show him his heart till we came into tiie street of 
Northampton." In this journey he risited Yorkshire. 
At Birstal and the neighborhood many persons had been 
awakened to a serious concern by the conyersation and 
preaching of honest John Nelson, who had himself been 
brought to the knowledge of God in London, by attending 
the service at the foundery, and had returned to his 
friends in Yorkshire, chiefly moved by a strong desire to 
promote their salvation. The natural genius of this excel- 
lent man, who afterward suffered much persecution, and 
was barbarously treated by the magistrates and clergy, 
was admirably acute, and gave to his repartees a surprising 
power and convincingness. He greatly excelled in conver- 
sation on religious subjects; and his journal is one of the 
most interesting pieces of biography published among the 
Methodists. Wlien Mr. Wesley reached Birstal he found 
that he had been the instrument of very extensive good, 
so that the moral aspect of the town had been changed. 
After preaching to a large congregation on Birstal Hill, 
and on the side of Dewsbury Moor, and encoura^ng Mr. 
Nelson in his endeavors to do good, Mr. Wesley proceeded 
to Nowcastie upon Tyne, hoping to have the same fniit of 
his labors among the colliers of that district as he had seen 
among those of Kingswood. So true was this lover of 
the souls of men t> 1 is own advice to his preachers, "Go 
not only to tho-e who need you, but to those who need 
icu moat 

On wilkmg through the town, after be had taken some 
refreshment he oh^er^es 'I was surprised; so much 



cur'img and STvearing, even 



from the mouths 



of httle children do I ne^cr remember to have seen and 
heard before m ^o short a time." Sunday, May 30th, at 
seven in the m rnmg he walked do^vn to Sandgate, the 
p oict nd not c°nttnptible part of the town, and 
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standing at the end of the street with John Taylor, began 
to sing the hundredth psalm. "Three or four people," 
says he, "came out to see what was the matter, who soon 
increased to four or five hundred. I suppose there might 
be twelve or fifteen hundred before 1 had done preaching, 
to whom I applied these solemn words, 'He was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; 
the chasliseraent of our peace was upon Hm, and by his 
stripes we are healed.' " 

In returning southward be preached in various parts of 
T k h and t nj, Epw th 1 a n 11 ty f 

M th d ts h d b 11 t d nd hnd th u t h 

h h d n d h h t d up n h f tl t mb and 
phdt m Ttnwh wllas 

h m If pp t h b n d ply mp d th tl 
um( ft] phgtthmafmth 

ah t hi f th th 1 m bj t wh h th t 

n rabl par h p t h d f thf lly dd d th m f 
so many years, Th s w S nday Juno 6, 1 (4., and on 
the Wednesday folio ving h humo usly relates, "I rode 
over to a neighborin t t wait upon a justice of 

peace, a man of candoi and undei standing; before whom, 
I was informed, their angry neighbors had earned a ii hols 
wagon load of these new heretics. But when he asLed 
what they had done, there was a deep silence, for that 
was a point their conductors had forgot. At length one 
said, 'Why, they pretend to be better than othei people; 

and, beside, they pray from morning to night.' Mr. & 

asked, 'But have they done nothing beside?' 'Yes, sir,' 
said an old man, 'an't please your worship, they have 
convarted my wife. Till she went among them, she had 
such a tongue; and now she is as quiet as a lamb.' ' Carry 
them back, carry them back,' replied the justice, 'and let 
them convert all the scolds in the town.' " (Journal.) 

On the Sunday following he also preached at Epworth, 
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and remarks, "At six I preached for the last time ia Ep- 
worth. church-yard — being to leave the town the next 
morning — to a vast multitude gathered together from all 
parts, on the beginning of onr Lord's Sermon on the 
Mount. I continued among them for near tiiree hours; 
and yet we scarce knew how to part, let none thini 
his labor of love is lost, because the fruit does not imme- 
diately appear. Near forty years did my father labor here; 
but he saw Kttle fruit of all his labor. I took some pains 
among this people, too, and my strength also seemed to be 
spent in vain. But now the fruit appeared. There were 
scarce any in the town, on whom either my father or I had 
taken any pains formerly, bnt the seed so.wn so long since 
now sprung up, bringing forth i-epentance and remission 
of sins." (Journal.) 

The following remarks, on a sermon be heard at Pains- 
wick, occur in his journal about this time, and deserve 
notice: "I went to church, at ten, and heard a remarkable 
discourse, asserting 'that we are justified by faith alone; 
but that this faith, which is the previous condition of jus- 
tification, is tJie complex of all Christian virtues, including 
all holiness and good works in the very idea of it.' 

"Alas! how little is the difference between asserting, 
either, 1 . That we are justified by works, which is Popery 
barefaced — and indeed so gross that the sober Papists, 
those of the Council of Trent in particular, are ashamed 
of it — or, 2. That we are justified by faith and works, 
which is Popery refined or vailed — but with so thin a v£ul 
that every attentive observer must discern it is the same 
still — or, 3. That we are justified by faith alone, but by 
such a faith as includes all good works.* What a poor shift 
is this, 'I will not say we are justified by works, nor yet 
by faith and works, because I have subscribed articles and 

• Ahhougb Ihe feiih which jusiifies doss not iiicluifi good ivorka. ii ni1(, 
when it hMJudifiedus.proAiceand he Jbllovied hy good works, becHUsa 
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Iiomilies wliicli maintain just the contrary. No; I say wo 
are justified by faith alone. But, then, by faith I mean 
works!' " 

After visiting Bristol he was i-ecalled to London to at- 
tend tlie list raompnts tf hw motliei Fiidai July 30th 
abfiit three m the ifteinoon I went to my mother and 
found hei change was near I eat down on the bedside 
She was in htr last conflict unable to speak but I behove 
quite sens hie Her look was cUm an I seiene and hei 
eyes fi-^ed upward while ^e commended her soul to God 
From tbiee U. Idui the sil^ei coid was loosening and the 
wheel breaking at the ci^^tern aud then without any 
struggle or si^h cr groan the s ul was set at hberty 
We stood iiund the bed and fulfilled hei last request 
uttered a little befoie she lost lier speech Children as 
soon as I am released smg a psalm of praiie to Coi 
(Journal ) 

fao decided a witness was thif ^enerabk and mtelli-otual 
wom-m of the assurance of taith a doctrini, wb ch she had 
learned from her sons more cleaily tt understand To 
fteu sound -VKns on this Scriptural and imp itantsubjeet 
the latter years of her lite, and her death, gave a te'stimony 
which to them must have been, ia the highest degree, 
dehghtful and encouraging. The following beautiful cpi 
taph, written by her son Charles, was inscribed on her 
tombstone in Bunhill Fields; 
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• I come,' her dying loots replied, 
And iHiib-like, aa her Lord, she died." 

The labors of Mr. Charles Wesley had been very ex- 
tended and arduous during the early part of the year 
1741^, and, by the Divine blessing, eminently successful. 
From the west of England he proceeded to the colliers of 
Staffordshire, who had before been visited, and found that 
the society at Wednesbury had increased to more than 
three hundred, of whose religious state he speaks, in. his 
journal, wifli strong feehngs of joy. At Walsall, he 
preached on the market-house steps: 

"The street was full of fiei-ce Ephesian beasts — the 
principal men setting them on — who roared and shouted, 
and threw stones incessantly. At the conclusion a stream 
of ruffians was suffered to beat me down from the steps: I 
rose, and having ^ven the blessing, was beat down again; 
and so a third time. When we had returned thanis to the 
God of our salvation, I then from the steps bid them de- 
part in peace, and walked through the thickest of the 
rioters. They reviled na, but had no commission to touch 
a hair of our head," 

He then proceeded to Birmingham, Nottingham, and 
then to Sheffield. Here the infant society was as a "flock 
among wolves; the minister having so stirred up the 
people, that they were ready to tear the Methodists in 
pieces. At six o'clock I went to the society house, next 
door to our brother Bennet's. Hell from beneath was 
moved fo oppose us. As soon as I was in the desk, with 
David Taylor, the floods began to lift up their voice. An 
officer in the army contradicted and blasphemed. I took 
110 notice of him, but sung on. The stones flew thick, 
striking the desk and the people. To save them, and the 
house from being pulled down, I gave out that 1 should 
tirrath in tlie street, and look them in the face, Thp 
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wholii army of the aliens followed me. Tlie captain laij 
hold on me, and began rioting: I gave him for answer, 
•A Word in Season, or Advice to a Soldier.' I then 
prayed, particularly for his majesty King Geoi'ge, and 
'preached the Gospel with much contention.' The stones 
often struck me in the face. I prayed for sinners, as 
servante of their master, the devil; upon which tlie captain 
ran at roe with great fury, threatening revenge for abusing, 
as he called it, 'the king, his master.' He forced his way 
through the brethren, diew his sword, and presented it to 
my breast. I inmiediately opened my breast, and fixing my 
eye on his, and smiling in his face, calmly said, ' I fear God, 
and honor the king.' His countenance fell in a moment, 
he fetched a deep sigh, and putting up bis sword, quietiy 
left the place. He bad said to one of the company, who 
afterwitd informed me You shall see if I do but hold my 
sword to his breiit he wdl lamt away.' 80, perhaps, I 
should had I only his pnni, pies to trust to; but if at that 
time I wa^ not ifiaid no thanks to ray natural courage. 
We returned to our brother Bennet s and gave ourselves 
up to prayei The noteri followed and exceeded in out- 
rage aO I haie seen before Those at Moorfields, Cardiff, 
and Walsall weie limbs to these As there is no 'king 
in Israel I mean ni magistrate in Sheffield, every man 
doeth as seemeth good in his oun eves." The mob now 
formed the design of pulling down the society house, and 
set upon thpir work -while Mr Charles Wesley and the 
petple were praying and praising God within. "It was a 
gloiious time says he with us every word of exhorta- 
tion sunk deep every piayer was sealed, and many found 
the Spint of glory jesting upon them ' The next day the 
bouse WIS completely pulled down not one stone being 
left upon another He then preached again in the street, 
somewhat moie quietlj than bef le but the rioters became 
veiy noisT m the evening and thieatpnpd to pull down tlie 
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liouse where he lodged. He went out to tliem and made 
a suitable exliortalion, and they soon after separated, and 
peace was restored. 

At five the next morning, he took leave of the society 
in these words, " Confirming the souls of the disciples, and 
exhorting tliem to continue in the faith, and that we must 
through much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God." 
He observes, " Our hearts were knit together, and greatly 
comforted: we rejoiced in hope of the glorious appearing 
of the great God, who had now delivered us out of the 
mouth of the lions. David Taylor had informed me, that 
the people of Thorpe, through which we should pass, were 
exceedingly mad against us. So we found them as we 
approached the place, and were turning down the lane to 
Barley Hall. The ambush rose, and assaulted us witli 
stones, eggs, and dirt. My horse flew from side to side, 
till he found his way through them. They wounded Da- 
vid Taylor in the forehead, and the wound bled much. I 
turned back, and asked, what was the reason that a clet^y- 
inan could not pass without such treatment. At first tha 
rioters scattered, but (heir captain rallying them, answered 
with horrible imprecations and stones. My horse took 
fright, and turned away with me down a steep hill. The 
enemy pursued me from afai', and followed shouting. 
Blessed be God, I received no hurt, only from the eggs 
and dirt. 'My clothes, indeed, abhorred me,' and my arm 
pained me a little from a blow I received at Sheffield." 
(Journal.) 

Such was the calm heroism with which these admirable 
men prosecuted their early labors, shrinking from no 
danger, and firmly trusting their lives in the hands of God. 
Proceeding to Leeds, Mr. Charles Wesley preaehed " to 
thousands," before Mr, Shent's door, and found the people 
"prepared for the Lord." The clergy of Leeds treated 
aim with respect and deference, and obliged him to assist 
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Wesley remarks in bis journal, that, si 


nee be bad preached 


tbe Gospel, be bad never bad gi'eater 


success tban at tbis 



time at Newcastle. Soon after, bis brotber laid the foirn- 
dation of a place for tbe public worship of tbe society, 
the size of which greatly startled some of the people, aa 
they doubted whether money could be raised to finish it, 
"I was of another mind," he observes, "nothing doubting, 
but as it was begun for the Lord's sake, be would provide 
what was needful for finishing it." Many pecuniary dif- 
ficulties arose in the completion of this work; but he 
received timely supplies of money, sometimes from very 
unexpected quarters. During tbis year new societies 
were formed in the western, midland, and northern coun- 
ties, while those before collected continued greatly to 



In tbe latter end of tbis year, (1743,) Mr. Wesley ap- 
pointed in London visitors of the sick, as a distinct office 
in his society. He says, "It was not long before the 
stewards found a great difiiculty with regard to the sick. 
Some were ready to perish before they knew of their 
illness. And when they did know, it was not in their 
power — being persons genei-ally employed in trade — to 
visit tliem so often as they desired. When I was apprised 
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The next morning many willingly ofFeied themseUcs 
J :,ho t SIX and lorfy ff ihpm whom I judged to be of 
the mo t tender losing -ipint dnided the town into 
twent} three parts and dts led two of them to viait the 
sick in each division 

It IS the business of a visitor of the sick, 

"1. To see eveiy sick person within his district thrice 
a week. 2. To inquii-e into the state of their sowls, and 
advise them as occasion may require. 3. To inquire into 
their disorders, and procure advice for them. 4. To re- 
lieve them if they are in want. 5. To do any thing for 
tliera, which he (or she) can do 6 To brmg in his 
account weekly to th atewa d Upon refle t on I 

saw how exactly in th s als we 1 ad p d afte fl e 
primitive Church. 'Vih t th a nt d a*, n 

What was Phebc the I n h t I i to ot 
the sick? 

"I did not think it needful to give them any particulaj' 
rules besides those that follow: 

"1. Be plain and open in dealing with souls. 2. Be 
mild, tender, patient. 3. Be cleanly in all you do for tlie 
sick. 4. Be not nice," 

The same year was remarkable in the life of Mr. Wes- 
ley, for his escape from one of the most dangerous of his 
encounters with deluded and infuriated mobs. It was 
first incited by a sermon preached in Wedcesbury church, 
by the clergyman. "1 never," says Mr. Wesley, "heard 
so wicked a sermon, and delivered with such bitterness «f 
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voice and manner." While Mr. Wesley was at Bristol, 
he heard of the effect produced by this charitable address 
of the minister to his paiishioners, who was assisted in 
stirring up the persecution against the society, as was very 
frequent in those days, by the neighboring ma^strates-— 
full of what they called Churchmanahip and loyalty. At 
Wednesbury, Dailaston, and West Bromwich, the mobs 
were sfimiilated to abuse the Methodists in the most out- 
rageous manner; even women and children were beaten, 
stoned, and covered with mud; their houses broken open, 
and their goods spoiled and carried away."* Mr. Wesley 
hastened to comfort and advise this harassed people as 
soon as the intelligence reached him, and preached a' 
noon at Wednesbury without molestation; but in the after' 
noon the mob surrounded the house. The result will bes' 
be ^ven from his own account, which displays at once hit 
own adn irable piesence ot mmd ind the sing ilar provi 
dence of God 

I was writing it Fianci Ward s m the afternoon 

vhen tlie cry arose that the mob had be«et the house 
We played that Cod would disperse them and so it was 

ne went this, way and another that so that in hilf at 
sour not a man was left I ti Id our biethren Now is thi 

ime to go but they piessed me exoeedin^j y to staj 
ao that I might n t offend them I tat down though i 
foresaw what would fellow Before lite the m b sur 
founded the house again and ii gieater numbers than 
e\er The i,ry of one and all wis Bnng ul be minis 
ter we will hate the minister I desired one ti take tht 

aptam by the hand and bring him into the house Aftei 
a tew sentences interchanged between u'! the lion waa 
become a Jimb I denned hira to go anl bung one i 

- The d scendants of son e ot ihese per.e u ed peo le si 11 remain 
and sho , onf b cnphon d, ano h r ome othe p e o of fo n lo e, iba 
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two of the most angry of his companions. He brought in 
two, who were ready to swaJlow the ground with rage; 
but in two minutes they were as calm as he. I then bade 
them mate wav, that I might go out among the people. 
As soon as I w as m the midst of them I oallpd for i chair 
and asked, ''VV'hat do any ot you want vnib me' bimc 
said, 'We want ytu to go witli us to the justice I re 
phed, 'That I will with all my heart I then poke a 
few words, which C d a^ plied o that they cned out 
with might and main The gentleman is in honest ^en 
tleman, and we will spill our blood in hii defense I 
asked, ' Shall we go to the justice to ni^ht or in the 
morning?' Mo'^t of thf-m cned To night to mght en 
which I went beloie and two or three hundred followed 
the rest returning whence they came 

"The night came on before we had walked a mde 
together with heaiy ram Howe\ei on wi, went to Bent 
ley Hall, two miles Irjm "Wednesbury One r two ran 
before, to tell Mr. Lane they had biought Mi. Wesley 
before his worship. Mr. Lane replied, 'What have I to 
do with Mr. Wesley? Go and carry him back again.' 
By this time the main body came up, and began knocking 
at the door. A servant told them Mr. Lane was in bed. 
His son followed, and asked what was the matter. One 
replied, 'Why, an't please you, they smg psalms all day; 
nay, and make folks rciP at five in the morning; and what 
would your worship advi&p us to do?' 'To go home,' 
said Mr Lane, ' and be quiet ' 

"Heie they were at a full stop, till one advised to go 
to Justice Peisehouse, at Walsall. AH agreed to this: so 
we hastened on, and about seven came to his house. But 
Mr. Pcrsebouse also sent word that he was in bed. Now 
they were at a ^tand again, but at last they all thought 
it the wi-:i st course to make the best of their way home. 
About lifty ot them undeitrok to convey me; but wc had 
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not gone a liunJrcd yards, when the mob of Walsall eamu 
pom-ing in like a flood, and bore down all before fJiem, ■ 
The Darlaston mob made what defease they could; but 
tiey were weary, as well as outnumbered; so that, in a 
short time, many being knocked down, the rest went 
away, and left me in their hands. 

"To attempt speaking was vain; for the noise on every 
side was like the loanng of the sea So they dragged me 
along tdl we came to the town, where seemg the dooi of 
a laige house open, I attempted to go m, hut a man 
catchmg me by the hair, pulled me hack mto the middle 
of the mob Th> j made no more stop till thej had ear- 
ned me throng the main street, Irom one end of the 
town to tte othej I continued speiking a\1 the time to 
tho'-e within heanng, feeling no pain or ■weiriness At 
the west end ot the town, '.eeing a door halt open, I made 
toward it, and wonld have gone in; bat a gentleman ia 
the shop would not suffer me, saying they would pnll the 
house to the gionnd However, I stood at the door and 
asked, 'Are jou willing to fceai me speak?' Many cried 
out, 'No, no' knock his brains out; down with him; kill 
bim at once,' Others said, 'Nay, but we will hear him 
first.' I began asking, 'What evil have I done? Which 
of you have I wronged in word or deed?' and continued 
speaking for above a quarter of an hoar, till my voice 
suddenly failed. Then the floods began ix> lift up their 
voice again; many crying oat, 'Bring him away! bring 
him iway'' 

In. the n ean t me n y trenj^th and n y o e returned 
and I b ke out alond nto p ajer A 1 noiv the man 
wl o ju t before headed the m I t med and ud Sri 
will sp nd my 1 fe fo j u foil me and ot one o 1 
heie shall touch a ha r f your led Tw or three of 
1 f 11 w nnfi med h word and o do e t me 
name 1 at 1 U 1 an t m the „ nil n a the 
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shop cried out, 'For shame, for shame; !et him go.' An 
! nest fiitchpi nho wis a httle farthei off 'aid it n as a 

hame they sbjuld do thii^ and pulled baok four orfavf 
one after another who wtae running n ihe moat fiercely 

Ihe je pie then as if it had been by common conaeut 
f back to the n£,ht and left while those thiee or tcur 
u n took me b tween them and earned me through tliem 
all but on the bridge the mob tallied agam we therefoie 
T tnt on one ide f^er the mill dim and thence through 
tl meadows fill a litfk before ten God brought mt, safe 
to WednesbnrT having lost only one Sap ot my waistcoit 
md a little skia fiom one of my hand" 

Frcm the bej^mnm^ to the end I found the same 
piesence of mmd as li I had been sitting in my own 

tidy But I took n fhuught for one moment befwo 
1 thci only once it cime into my mmd that it tht,y 

1 ould throw me into the river it would spoil Ulp papers 
lint wert m my pocket For myself I did not doubt but 
I should snim across, having but a thin coat and a light 
pair of boots. 

"The circumstances that follow I fLouglit were particu- 
larly remarkable; 1. That many endeavored to throw me 
d wn while we were going down hill on a shppeij path, 
fo tlie town as well judging that if I was onte on the 
^aound I should haidly nse any more But I madi. no 
stumble at all nor the least slip tiU I was entuely ut of 
their hands 2 That although many strode to hj hold 
on m^ collar rr clothes to pull mo down they could not 
Iisti.n at -ill only one got last hold of fhe flap of my 
nai'.tcoat which was socn leit m his hand 3 That a 
histy man just behind struck at me several times with a 
1 rge oaken stick with which if he had struck me once on 
tic back part of my head it would haie saved him all 
'uthei tr ible but eiery time the blow was turned 

iMlt 1 kntw net 1 H 4 Th i( an tli i mn. i i hmg 
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through the press, and raising his arm to strike, on a 
sudden let it drop, and only stroked my head, saying, 
'What soft hair he has!' 5. That I stopped exactly at 
the mayor's door, as if I had known it, which the mob 
doubtless tJiought I did, and found him standing in the 
shop; which gave the first check to the madness of tJie 
people. G. That the very first men whose hearts were 
turned were the heroes of the town, the captains of the 
iTtbble on all occasions; one of them having been a prize- 
lighf«r at the bear gardens. 7. That from first to last I 
heard none give a reviling; word, or call me by any oppro- 
brious name whatever. But the cry of one and all was, 
'The preacher! the preacher! the parsonl the minister!' 
8. That BO creature, at least within my hearing, laid any 
thing to my charge, either true or false; having in the 
hurry quite forgot to provide themselves with an accusa- 
tion of any kind. And, lastly, they were utterly at a loss 
what tJiey should do with me; none proposing any de- 
terminate thing, only, 'Away with him; kill him at once.' 

"When I came back to Francis Ward's, I found many 
of our brethren wfuting upon God. Many also whom I 
had never seen before, came to rejoice with us; and the 
next morning as I rode through Hie (own, in my way to 
Nottingham, every one I met expressed such a cordial af- 
fection, that I could scarce believe what I saw and heard." 

At Nottingham he met with Mr, Charles Wesley, who 
has inserted in his journal a notice of the meeting, highly 
characteristic of the spirit of martyrdom iu which both of 
them lived: 

"My brother came, delivered out of the mouth of the 
lions! His clothes were torn to tatters; he looked like a 
soldier of Christ. The mob of Wednesfaury, Darlaston, 
and Walsall, were permitted to take and carry him about 
for several hours, with a full intent to miirdcr him; but 
his work is uot yet finished, or he had been now with the 
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souls under the altar." Undaunted by the usage of John, 
Charles immediately set out for Wedneshury, to encourage 
the societies. 

In this year Mr. Wesley made Ms first journey into 
CorBTall, where his brother, led by the same sympathies 
to communicate the Gospel to the then rude and neglected 
miners of that extreme part of the kingdom, as had in- 
duced him to visit the colliers of Kingswood, Staffordshire, 
and the north, had preceded him. Here he had preached 
ia various places, sometimes amidst mobs, "as desperate as 
that at Sheffield." Mr, Wesley followed ia August, and 
came to St. Ives, where he found a small religious society, 
which had been formed upon Dr Woodward's plan They 
gladly received him and firmed the nu leus of the Meth 
odist societies m Cornwall which from this time rapidly 
increased In this visit he ^pent three ^s eekt preaching 
in the most populous parts of the mining district with an 
eflect which stil! continues to he lelt In no p'^it of Eng 
land his Methodism obtamed more influence than m the 
west of Coinw U! It has become m {baA the leading pio 
feasion of the people and its moral eflects upon society 
may be looked upon with the highest satisfaction and grati- 
tude. Nor were the Cornish people ungrateful fo the in- 
stniment of the benefit. Wlien he was last in the country, 
in eld age the man who hid foimerly slept on the ground 
foi ^snt of a lod:;mg and picked blackberries to satisfy 
his hungei, and who hid narrowly escaped with his life 
fiom a desppiate mob at Falmouth passed through the 
towns and villages as in a tnuniphal maich, while the 
windows were crowded with people, aniious to get a fight 
of him, and to pronounce upon him their benedictions. 

Between this visit and that of the next year, a hot per- 
secution, both of the preachers and people, broke fortli. 
The preaching house of St. Ives was pulled to the ground: 
one of the preachers was impressed and sent for a soldier. 
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as weie several of the peopler while being stoned, covei-eii 
witli diit and abused, was tbe treatment which many 
cfheis of them met with from day to day. But, notwith- 
standing this, they who had been eminent for hurling, 
fighlmg dimking, and all manner of wickedness, continued 
emment for sobriety, piety, and meekness. The impress- 
mtnt of the preachers for soldiers by the magistrates was 
not, however, confined to Oomwall. About the same time 
John Nelson and Thomas Beard were thus seized, and sent 
for soldiers, for no other crime, either committed or pre- 
tended, than that of calling sinners to repentance. Tho 
passive heroism of John Nelson is well known. Thomas 
Beard, also, was "nothing femied by his adversaries;" 
but his body aft«r a while sunk under affliction. He was 
then lodged in the hospital -of Newcastle, where he still 
praised God continually. His fever increasing, he was 
let blood: his arm festered, mortified, and was cut off; 
two or three days after which, God signed his discharge, 
and called him to his eternal home 

Tie Ota &taflo d h e alo til nt n ed. "The 
mob of Wal all Dala.to a d Wednesbu y h red for the 
p I -po e Iv the su] en r b oke ope the i poor neigh- 
bors houses at the r pleasu e by daj an I by night; ex- 
torting money fiom tie few that hal t tak ng away or 
de troj ng their v ctuala and go Is belt n^ in 1 wounding 
the r bode msulbng tie vomen and ojenly declaring 
they would destroy every Method st n tl e c u try. Thus 
his Majesty s peaceable and loyal subjects were treated for 
eight months, and were then pubhcly branded in the 
Whitehall and London Evening Post, for rioters and incen- 
diaiies!" (Whitehead's Life.) 

Several other instances of the brutal maltreatment of 
the preachers occurred in these early periods, which ended 
in disablement, or premature death. The persecution at 
St. Ives, Mr. Wesley observes, "was owing in great 
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■ to the indefatigable labors of Mr. Hoblin, and 
Mr. Simmons, gentlemen -worthy to be had in everlaaling 
remembrance for tkeir unwearied endeavors to destroy 
heresy. 

Fortujtaii ambo! Siquid mea pagiJta possil, 

"Iliippy both! Long as my writings, shall your fame 

In August, 1744, Mr. John Wesley preached for the last 
time before the university of Oxford. Mr, Charles "Wesley 
was present, and observes in his journal: "My brother 
bore his testimony before a crowded audience, much in- 
creased by tbe races. Never Lave I seen a more attentive 
congregation; they did not suffer a word to escape them, 
.Some of the heads of colleges stood up the whole time, 
and fixed their eyes upon him. If they can endure sound 
doctrine, like his, he will surely leave a blessing behind 
him. The vice-chancellor sent after him, and desired his 
notes, which he sealed up and sent immediately." 

His own remarks upon this occasion are, "I am now 
clear of the blood of those men. I have fully delivered 
my own soul. And I am well pleased tliat it should be 
the very day on which, in fie last centuiy, near two thou- 
sand burning and shining lights were put out at one stroke. 
Yet what a wide difierence ia there between their case and 
mine! They were turned out of house and home, and all 
that they had; whereas 1 am only hindered from preaching 
in one place, without any other loss, and that in a kind of 
honorable manner; it being determined, that, when my 
next turn to preach came, they would pay another person 
to preach for me And so they did twice or thrice even 
to the time I lesigned my fellowship (Jonrnil ) 

Mr Wesley had it (his time a coire'.pcndence with 
Ee* James Ei^kme fiom whom he learnnd that seveial 
piouB mmi'.tiirs. and others m '^ tin d dulv ap].ii.LHted 
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his cliaracter, and rejoiced in tJ:e success of his labors, 
notwithstanding the difference of their sentiments, Mr. 
Erskine's letter indeed contains a paragraph which hreathes 
a liberaJity not very common in those days, and whicli 
may be useful in the present, after all our boastings of 
enlarged charity: " Are the points which give the different 
denominations — to Christians — and from whence proceed 
separate communities, animosities, evil speakings, sur- 
mises, and, at least, coolness of affection, aptness to mis- 
construe, slowness to think well of others, stiffness in one's 
own conceits, and overvaluing one's own opinion, etc.: 
are these points — at least among the far greatest part of 
Protestants — as important, as clearly revealed, and as 
essential, or as closely connected with the essentials of 
practical Christianity, as the loving of one another with a 
pwre heart fervently, and not forsaking, much less refusing, 
the assembling of ourselves together, as the manner of 
some was, and now of almost all is?" (Journal.) 

In a subsequent letter this excelJent man expresses an 
ardent wish for union among all those of different denomi- 
nations and opinions who love the Lord Jesus Christ; and 
on such a subject he was speaking to a kindred mind' for 
t b tt pi t Ch t h ty d 

wh th 11 d bl ^ t f th t t mp 

m t bly d -n d 1 fed th 1 m t 

l« t g -m A C th 1 bp nt W h h 

t« t m y d mpl h f th m h f 11 Id b 

th m t bl 1 f Ch t w tl y t 

11 th t m h t tl h h h 

ft j tl) har d d f wh h tl y th gh [ 

f Itl th p t h lb d m t 

i tly d disc m tely th th y h m fe 1 It 
id ly b d g j t to t! p t t M W 
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••U thy heart right with God? If it be, give me thy 
hand. I do not mean, 'Be of my opinion.' You need 
not, I do not expect or desire it. Neither do I mean, 'I 
will be of your opinion.' I can not. It does not depend 
on my choice; I can no more think, than I can see or hear, as 
I will. Keep you your opinion: I mine; and that as steadily 
as ever. You need not endeavor to eome over to me, or 
bring me over to you. I do not desire you to dispute those 
points, or to hear or speak one word concerning them. Let 
ail opinions alone on one side and the other. Only 'give 
me thine hand.' 

"I do not mean, 'Emhraee my modes of worship; or, 
I will embrace yours.' This, also, is a thing wliich does 
not depend either on your choice or mine. We must both 
act as each is fully persuaded in his own mind. Hold you 
fast that which you believe is most acceptable to God, and 
I will do the same. I believe the episcopal form of Church 
government to be Scriptural and apostolical, If you think 
the Presby1«rian or Independent is better, think so still, 
and aet accordingly. I believe infants ought to be bap- 
tized, and that this may be done either by dipping or 
sprinkling. If you are otherwise persuaded, be so still, 
and follow your own persuasion. It appears to me, that 
forms of prayer are of excellent use, particularly in the 
great congregation. If you judge extemporary prayer to 
be of more use, act suitable to your own judgment. My 
sentiment is, that I ought not to forbid water, wherein per- 
sons may be baptized; and, that I ought to eat bread and 
drink wine, as memorials of my dying Master. However, 
if you are not convinced of this, act according to the light 
you have, I have no desire to dispute with you one mo- 
ment upon any of the preceding heads. Let all these 
smaller points stand aside. Let them never come into 
sight. *If thine heart be as my heart,' if thou love God 
and all mankind, I ask no more: 'Give me thy hand,' 
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" I mean, fivat, love me. And tliat not only as tlioii 
lovest all mankind, not only as tliou lovest thine enemies, 
or thf! enemies of God, tliose that hat* thee, that 'despite- 
fully use thee, and persecute thee:' not only as a stranger, 
as one of whom thou knowest neither good nor evil. 1 
\m not satisfied with this No if thine heart be right, 
as mine with thy heait then love me ivith a very tender 
affection as a liicnd that i*- closer than a brother, as a 
brother in Chiist a fellow citizen of the Kew Jerusalem, 
a fellow sjldier engaged m the sanie warfare, under the 
same Captain of our sihation L ve me as a companion 
in the kingdom and patience of Jesus and a joint-heir of 
his glorj . 

"Love me — hut in a higher degree than thou dost the 
bulk of mankind— with the love that is 'long-suffering aad 
lund;' that is patient, if I am ignorant or out of the way, 
bearing and not increasing my burden; and is tender, soft, 
and compassionate still; that 'envieth not,' if at any time 
it please God to prosper me in this work even more than 
thee. Love me with the love that 'is not provoked' either 
at my follies or infirmities, or even at my acting— if it 
should sometimes so appear to thee — not according to the 
will of God. Love me so as to 'think no evil' of me, to 
put away all jealousy and evO surmising. Love me with 
the love that 'covereth all things;' that never reveals 
either my faults or infirmities, that 'believeth all things,' is 
always willing to think the best, to put the fairest con- 
stiTiction on all my words and actions; that 'hopeth all 
things;' eithei that the thmg related was never done, or 
not dime with such circumstances as are related; or at 
least, that it wis done with a good intention, or in a sud- 
den stress of temptation And hope to the end, that what- 
ever is amiss will by tl e grace of God, be corrected, and 
whatever is Planting supplied, through the riches of his 
mercy in Christ Jesus." (Sermons.) 
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And then, having shown how a catholic spirit differs 
from practical and speculative latitiidinarianism and indif- 
ference, he concludes: "A man of a catholic spirit is one 
who, in the manner above mentioned, 'gives his hand' to 
aU whose 'hearts are right with his heart.' One who 
tnows how to value and praise Gfod for all the advantages 
he enjoys, with regard to the knowledge of the things of 
God, the true Scriptural manner of worshiping him; and, 
above all, his union with a congregation fearing God and 
working righteousness. One who, retaining these bless- 
ings with the strictest care, keeping them as the apple of 
his eye, at the same time loves as friends, as brethren in 
the Lord, as members of Christ and children of God, as 
joint partakers cow of the present kingdom of God, and fel- 
low-heirs of his eternal kingdom, all, of whatever opinion, 
or worship, or congregation, who beheve in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who love God and man, who, rejoicing to please 
and fearing to offend God, are careful to abstain from evil, 
and zealous of good works. He is the man of a truly- 
catholic spirit, who bears all these continually upon his 
lieart — who, having an unspeafeable tenderness for their 
persons, and lon^ng for their welfare, does not cease to 
commend them to God in prayer, as well as to plead their 
cause before men — who speaks comfortably to them, and 
labors by all his words to strengthen their hands in God. 
He assists thera to the uttermost of his power in all things, 
spiritual and temporal. He is ready 'to spend and be 
spent for them;' yea, ' to lay down his life for their sake.' " 
(Sermon.0 

The first cobfebence was held in June, 1744. The 
societies had spread through various parts of the kingdom; 
and a number of preachers, under the name of assistants 
and helpers, the former being superintendents of tlie latter, 
had been engaged by Mr. Wesley in the work. Some 
ilergjmen, also, moi-e or less co-operated to promote these 
12 
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s ill spwad tlie flame of true religion, and were not 
yet afraid of the cross. These circumstances led to the 
distiihution of different parts of the kingdom into circuits, 
to which certain preachers were for a time appointed, and 
were then removed to others. The superintendence of 
the whole waa in the two brothers, but particuJarlj' in Mr. 
John Wesley. The annual conferences afforded therefore 
an admirable opportui ty f n n mp tant p nts 

and distinctions of d t n th t all m ^ht p k the 
same thing" in their j ubl m t at n and t a g 

upon such a discipline ath w mtan nwhh 

the societies were pi d m gl t q Th lab f 

the preachers for the ensumg year were also arranged, and 
consultation was held on all matters connected witli the 
promotion of the work of Gtod, in which they were engaged. 
Every thing went on, however, not on preconceived plan, 
but "step by step," as circumstances suggested, and led 
the way. To the great principle of doiriff good to the souls 
of men, every thing was subordinated; not excepting even 
their prejudices and fears, as will appear from the minutes 
of the first conference, which was held in London, as just 
stated, in 1744. The ultimate separation of the societies 
from the Church, after the death of the first agents in the 
work, was at that early period contemplated as a possi- 
UlUy, and made a subject of conversation; and the resolu- 
tion was, "We do ajid will do all we can to prevent tiose 
consequences which ai'e supposed to be likely to happen 
after our death; but we can not, in good conscience, neglect 
the present opportunity of saving souls while we live, for 
.fear of consequences which may possibly, or probably, 
happen after we are dead." To this principle Mr. Wesley 
was "faithful unto death," and it is the true key to his 
public conduct. His brother, after some years, less steadily 
adhered to jt; and most of the clergymen, who attached 
themselves to Mr. Wesley in the earlier periods of Meth- 
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odism, found it too bold a position, and one which e. 
them to too severe a fire, to be maintained by them. It 
required a firmer courage than tteira to hold out at such 
& post; but tlie founder of Methodism never betrayed the 
trust which circumstances had laid upon him. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The year 1745 was chiefly spent by Mr. Charles Wes- 
ley in London, Bristol, and Wales. In the early part of 
the next year, ho paid a visit to a society raised up by Mr. 
Whitefield at Plymouth, and from thenee proceeded into 
Cornwall, where he preached in various places with great 
success; but in some of them amidst much persecution. 
He reviewed this journey with great thankfulness, because 
of the effects which had been produced by his ministry; 
and at the close of it he wrote the hymn beginning with 
the stanza, 

"Al] thanks be to God, 

Who scstlers sbmad 

Throughout every plaos, 
By Ihe leant of his (orvauts, hia savor of graca: 

Who the victory gave 

The praise let him ilave, 

Fartheworlihsiiatbdonet 
All honor and glory to Jesus aione!" 

On bis return to London, through the intTOduction of 
Mr. E. Perronet, a pious young man, he visited the Rev. 
Vincent Perronet, the venerable vicar of Shoreham, in 
Kent, a very holy and excellent clergyman, of whose wise 
and considerate counsels the Wesleys afterward frequently 
availed themselves, in all matters which involved particu- 
lar difficulty. The name of Wesley was, however, it seems, 
Bvery-where become a signal for riot; for being invited tc 
oerform service in Shoreham church, "us soon," says he. 
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"as I began to preach, the wild beasts t>egaa. roaring; 
stamping, blaspheming, ringing the bells, and tnmmg the 
church into a bear garden. I spoke on for half an hour, 
though only the nearest could hear. The rioters followed 
us to Mr. Perronet's house, raging, threatening, and throw- 
ing stones. Charles Perronet hung over .me to intercept 
the blows. They continued their uproar after we got into 
the house." (Journal,) 

Mr. E. Perronet returned with him to Londmi, and ac- 
companied him on a tour to the north. On the way, they 
visited Staffordshire, which was still riotous and persecu- 
ting; and Mr. Charles Wesley's young friend had a second 
specimen of the violent and ignorant prejudice with which 
these modern apostles were followed. The mob beset 
the house at Tippen Green, and, beating at the Aoor, 
demanded entrance. "I sat still," says he, "in the midst 
of them for half an hour, and was a little concerned for 
E. Perronet, lest such rough treatment, at his first setting 
out, should daunt hint. But he abounded in valor, and 
was for reasoning with the wild beasts before they had 
spent any of their violence. He got a deal of abuse 
thereby, and not a little dirt, both of which he took very 
patiently. I had no design to preach; but being called 
upon by so unexpected a congregation, I rose at last, and 
read, 'When the Son of man shall come in his glory, 
and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit on the 
throne of his glory.' While I reasoned with thtm of judg- 
ment to come, they grew calmer by little and little. I 
then spoke to them, one by one, till the Lord had disarmed 
them all. One who stood out the longest, I held by the 
hand, and ui^d the love of Christ crucified, till, in spite 
of both his natural and diabolical courage, he trembled 
like a leaf. I was constrained to break out into prayer for 
him. Our leopards were all become lambs; and very kind 
we were at parting. Keii.r midnight the house was clear 
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and quiet. We gave thanks to God for our salvation, and 
slept in peace." (Journal.) 

Proceeding onward to Dewsbury, lie met with an in- 
stance of clerical candor, which, as it was rare in those 
times, deserves to be recorded: "The minister did not 
condemn the society unheard, bat ta]ked 'witli them, ex- 
amined into the doctrine they had been taught, and its 
effects on their lives. When he found that as many as 
had been affected by the preaching were eyidently re- 
formed, and brought to church and sacrament, he testified 
his approbation of the work, and rejoiced that sinners 
were converted to God." (Whitehead's Life.) 

After visiting Newcastle, he went, at the request of Mr. 
Wardrobe, a dissenting minister, to Hexham, where the 
following incidents occurred: "I walked directly to the 
market-place, and called sinners to repentance. A multj- 
iiide of them stood staring at me, but aJl quiet. The Lord 
opened my mouth, and they drew nearer and nearer, stole 
off their hats, and listened; none offered to interrupt, but 
one unfortunate esquire who could get no one to second 
ium. His servants and the constables hid themselves; one 
he found, and bid him go and take me down. The poor 
constable simply answered, "Sir, I can not have the face 
to do it, for what harm does he do?' Several Papists 
attended, and the Church minister who had refused me 
his pulpit with indignation. However, he came to hear 
with his own ears. I wish all who hang us first would, 
like him, try us afterward. 

"I walked back to Mr. Ord's through the people, who 
Hcknowledged, ' It is the truth, and none can speak against 
it.' A constable followed, and told me, 'Sir Edward 
Blacket orders you to disperse the town' — depart, I sup- 
pose he meant — 'and not raise a disturbance here.' I 
?ent my respects to Sir Edward, and said, if he would give 
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me leave, I would wait upon him and satisfy him. He 
soon returned with an answer that Sir Edward would 
have nothing to say to me; but if I preached again, and 
raised a disturhance, he would put the law in execution 
against me. I answered that I was not conscious of 
breaking any law of God or man; but if I did, I was 
ready to suffer the penalty; that, as I had not given notice 
of preaching again at the Cross, I should not preach 
agmn at that place, nor cause a disturbance any where. 
I charged the constable, a trembling, submissive soul, to 
assure his worship that I reverenced him for his oface's 
sake. The only place I could get to preach in was a 
cockpit, and I expected Satan would come and fight me 
on his own ground. 'Squire Eoberfs, the justice's son, 
labored hard to raise a mob, for which I was to be an- 
swerable; hut the very boys ran away from him, when 
the poor 'Squire persuaded them to go down to the cock- 
pit and cry fire. I caUed, in words then first heard in 
that place, 'Repent and be converted, that your sins may 
be blotted out.' God struck the hard rock, and the wafers 
gushed out, Kever have I seen a people more desirous of 
knowing the truth at the first hearing. I passed the even- 
ing in conference with Mr. Wardrobe. O that ail our 
dissenting ministers were like-minded, then would all dis- 
sensions cease foreverl ITovember 28th, at six, we as- 
sembled again in our chapel, the cockpit. I imagined 
myself in the Pantheon, or some heathen temple, and 
almost scrupled preaching there at first; but we found 
'the earth is the Lord's, and the fullness thereof.' His 
presence consecrated the place. Never have I found a 
greater sense of God than while we were repeating his 
own prayer. I set before their eyes Christ crucified. 
The rocks were melted, and gracious tears flowed. We 
knew not how to part, i distributed some books among 
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tliem, which they receiyed with the utmost eagerness, 
begging me to come again, and to send our preachers to 
them." (Jonrnal.) 

After preaching in various parts of Lincolnshire, and 
the midland counties, Mr. Charles Wesley returned to 
London; but soon, with unwearied spirit, in company with 
Mr Minton he set off frr Bristol taking Devizes by the 
■way ivhere he had is narrow an escape for hi hie aa his 
brother had expeuenced at Welneibmy An acLOunt of 
these diitingmshed mmisleis ot Chnst would be imperfect 
without a particular notice ff a few of their greatest 
perils They shon the wretched -itate of that country 
wh di they were the appointed mstiumenfs of raising into 
a hgher moral and nirl condition and they illustrate 
their oun chiracter Each of the brothers might truly 
say with an ajostle and ha coadjutor Vie ha\p not 
leceived the spii t of f ar hut of power [coun^^ ] of 
Ij-se and of a s und mud They ielt too thit they 

received jt for with them boistn^ was excluded 
bj tliat law of faith i\hich Ld ihem m all ti mgs to 
trust m and to glonfj C d The account is taktn ftom 
Mr Charles Wesley s journal The De\ izes mob had this 
1 ecuhantv that it was led on nit ouIt by the curate but 
ly two dissenters' thu Heiod and Pilate were made 
tnends 

February 25th— -i diy ne>er to he forgotten At 
''even o clock I walked q i eth to Mrs P] il ps and be(,in 
jic^ hint, ■^ little before the time appointed Tor three 
qiiiU-is f an ho IT I incited a few listening sinners to 
Chnst Soon afei &itan s whole army assaulted the 
I ous We sat m a little grjund room and oidered all 
tJ doors to be thrown ipen Thej biought a hand 
""n me ind began to play info the house We kej I our 
seifa aud they rushed info the passage just then Mr 
horough the constable came and seizing the spout of 
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the engine, carried it off. They swore if lie did not 
deliver it they would pull down the house. At that time 
they might have taken us prisoners; we were close to 
them, and none to interpose; hut they hurried out to 
fetch the larger engine. In the mean time we were ad- 
vised to send for the mayor; but Mr. Mayor was gone out 
of town, in the sight of the people, which gave great 
eacouragement to those who were already wrought up to 
a proper pitch by the curate, and the gentlemen of the 
town, particularly Mr, Sutton and Mr. Willy, dissenters, 
the two leading men. Mr. Sutton frequently came out to 
the mob to keep up their spirits. He sent word to Mrs. 
Philips, that if she did not turn that fellow out to the 
mob, he would send them to drag him out. Mr. Willy 
passed by again and again, assuring the rioters he would 
stand by them, and secure them from the law, do what 
tbey would. 

" The rioters now began playing the larger engine, 
which broke the windows, flooded the rooms, and spoiled 
the goods. We were withdrawn to a small upper room 
in the back part of the house, seeing no way to escape 
their violence, as they seemed under the full power of tlie 
old murderer. They first liud hold on the man who kept 
the society house, dragged him away, and threw him into 
the liorse pond, and, it was said, broke his back. We 
gave ourselves to prayer, believing the Lord would delivei 
us; how, or when, we saw not, nor any possible way of 
escaping; we, therefore, stood still to see tlie salvation of 
God. Every now and then some or other of our friends 
would venture to us, but rather weakened our hands, so 
that we were forced to stop our ears and look up. Among 
the rest, the mayor's mmd came, and told us her mistress 
was in tears about me, and begged me to disguise myself 
in woman's clothes, and try to make my escape. Her 
lieait had been turned towai'd us by the conversion of her 
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son, just on the brink of ruin. God laid his hand on the 
poor prodigal, and instead of running to sea, he entered 
the society. The rioters ivithout continued playing their 
engine, which diverted them for some time; but their num- 
ber and fierceness sfill increased; and the gentlemen sup- 
plied them with pitchers of ale, as much as they would 
drink. They were now on the point of breaking in, when 
Mr. Borough thought of reading the proclamation; he did 
so at the hazard of his life. In less than an hour, of 
above a thousand wild beasts, none were left but the guard. 
Our constable had applied to Mr. Street, the only justice 
in town, who would not act. We found there was no help 
in man, which drove us closer to the Lord; and we prayed 
with little intermission the whole day. 

"Our enemies at their return made their main assault 
at the back door, swearing horribly they would have me 
if it cost them their lives. Many seeming accidents con- 
curred to prevent their breaking in. The man of the 
house came home, and instead of turning me out as they 
expected, took part with us, and stemmed the tide for 
some time. They now got a notion that I had made my 
escape, and ran down to the inn, and played the engine 
there. They forced the innkeeper to turn out our horses; 
which he immediately sent to Mr. Clark's, which drew the 
rabble and their engine thither. But the resolute old man 
charged and presented his gun (ill they retreated. Upon 
Iheir revisiting us, we stood in jeopardy every moment. 
Such threatenings, curses, and blasphemies, I have never 
heard. They seemed kept out by a continual miracle. 1 
remembered the Roman senators, sitting in the forum, 
when the Gauls broke m upon them but thought there 
was a fitter posture for Christians, and told my companion 
they should take us oft oui knees We were kept from 
all hurry and discomposure ol spirit by a Divine power 
resting upon ui We pr,ti ed and conversed as freely aa 
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if we had been in the midst f b tl did 

great confidence tliat fte Lo 1 w Id th d li 
from the danger, or in it. I tl h ht f tli f no 
just when we were falling int th h d f tl d t 
enraged multitude, Mr. Minton w 1 ttl di b d tl t 

he fell fast asleep. 

"They were now close to -j d d 

our heads untiling the I'oof. A fli d t H 

they are, behind the curtai At th t m f Hj 

expected their appearance, and t d t tl t fh ra t 
comer of the room, and I s d Tl tl I 

that moment, Jesus rebuked th d d th d 

there was a great calm. We h wd t b th w th t 
and wondered what was bee t th m Tl 1 

lasted for three-quarters of a h b 1 ) m 

ne-ir us and ive c ntinued m t 1 h t t d 

praytr looking for delneranc I ft t Id my mp 
jons Now God is at woik t h ^ g 

escipe he can turn these le p d f 1 b m 

HI md the heathen to bnag hi h Idr tl h Id 

Tad make ui lieice'it enemie th t-um t f d 
Intiance About thiee o clock Mr Clark knocked at the 
door ind biought with him the persecuting constable. 
He said ^ir if lou will pi mi^e never i« preach here 
again the gentlemen ind I %m11 engage to bring you safe 
out of town My answei nas I shall promise no such 
thing setting aaidn my office I will not give up my birth- 
right, as an Englishman, of visiting what place I please 
of his Majesty's dominions.' 'Sir,' said the constable, 
'we espeet no such promise, that you will never come 
here again; only tell me that it is not your present inten- 
tion, that I may tell the gentlemen, who will then secure 
your quiet departure.' I answered, 'I can not come 
again at this time, because I must return to London a 
week hence. But, observe, I make no promise of not 
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preaching here when the door is opened; and do not you 
say that I do.' 

"He went away with this answer, and we betook our- 
selves to prayer and thanksgiving. "We perceived it was 
the Lord's doings, and it was marvelous in our eyes. The 
hearts of our adversaries were turned. Whether pity for 
us, or fear for themselves, wrought strongest, God know- 
eth; probably the latter, for the mob were wrought up to 
such a pitch of fury that their masters dreaded the conse- 
quence, and therefore went about appeasing the multitude, 
and chaiging fhem not to touch us in our departure. 

"While the constable was gathering his posse, we got 
our things from Mr. Clark's, and prepared to go forth. 
The whole multitude were without, expecting us, and 
saluted us with a general shout. The man Mrs. Naylor 
had hired to ride before her was, as we now perceived, 
one of the rioters. Tliis hopeful guide was to conduct us 
out of the reach of his fellows. Mr. Minton and I teok 
h ■ th f f m" ho began clamoring 

g t tlgtlmw dj sed among the mob, 
[ b dl tl m W \ 1 p e up the street, the 
wh 1 m It t d p I b th sides, and attend- 

Uj, (hid Imti Sh fierceness and dia- 

blil 1 Ih tbf en in human faces. 

Th y p t 1 f tl y would swallow us, 

btdd tkwwlhw Wly We felt great peace 

d q th h d us, while the whole 

t w w t t t f m h When out of sight 

m d d p d b t 'en o'clock came to 

W 11 Th w t d g IS got thither before 

b t w b ght th w 1 m tid ngs of our deliver- 

W J d h -ty p J to our Deliverer, sing- 

' Worship, and ihaiiks, and blessings,' *lc. 

"February 26th, I preached at Bath, and we rejoiced 
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like men wLo take the spoil. We continued our triumph 
at Bristol, and reaped the fruit of our lahors and suf- 
ferings." 

Amidst such storms, more or less violent, were the 
foundations of that work laid, the happy results of which 
tens of tliousands now enjoy in peace. But even the 
piety which could hazard sueh labors and dangers for 
the sake of " seeking and saving- the lost," and the heroic 
devotedness which remained constant under them, has 
not been able to win the praise of prejudiced writers on 
the subject of Methodism. Dr. Soufliey (Life of Wesley) 
has little sympathy with the sufferings which a persecuted 
people were doomed in many places so callously to endure; 
and he finds in the heroism of their leaders a subject of 
reproach and contempt rather than of that admiration 
wkich, bad they occupied some poetical position, he had 
doubtless expressed as forcibly and nobly as any man. 

Mr. Whitefield, he tells us, had " a great longing to be 
persecuted," though the quotation from one of his letters, 
on which he justifies the aspersion, shows nothing more 
than a noble defiance of suffering, should it occur in the 
course of what he esteemed his duty. Similar sarcasms 
have been cast by infidels upon all who, in every age, 
have suffered for the sake of Christ; and, like those in 
which Dr. Southey has indulged, they were intended to 
darken the luster of that patient courage which sprang 
out of love to the Savior and the souls of men, by re- 
solving it into spiritual pride, and a desire to render 
themselves conspicuous. Of John Nelson, one of Mr, 
Wesley's first lay coadjutors, who endured no ordinary 
share of oppression and suffering, as unprovoked and 
unmerited as the most modest and humble demeanor on 
his part could render it. Dr. Southey truly says, that " he 
had as high a spirit and as brave a heart as ever English- 
man was blessed with;" yet even the naiTation of his 
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wrongs, so scandalous to the magistracy of tlie day, and 
which were sustained by him in the full spirit of Christian 
constancy, is not dismissed without a sneer at this honest 
and suffering man himself. "To prison, therefore. Nelson 
was taken, to his heart's commit." And so, because he 
chose a prison rather than violate his conscience, and 
eiidured imprisonments and other injuries, with tlie un- 
bending feeling of a high and nohle mind, corrected and 
controlled by "the meekness and gentleness of Christ," 
imprisonment was his desiie, and the distinction which he is 
supposed to have derived from it, his motive! Before crit- 
icism so flippant and callous, no character, however sacred 
and revered c uld stand It might be applied with equal 
success to the peisecutions of the apostles, and the first 
Chnatians themseUes to the confessors in the reign of 
Marj and to the whole noble army of martyrs." 

The real dangi-r to which the'e excellent men were 
exposed is however concealed by Dr. Soutiey, Wliite- 
fleld fc feats or rather hopes ot persecution, he says, 
"were suited to the day. ot Queen Mary, Bishop Gardi- 
ner, and Bishop Bonner they wiie nd culous or disgusting 
in the time of t eorge the Second Archbishop Potter, and 
Bishop Gibson This is said be<.ause Mr. Whitefield 
thought that he might piobably be called to "resist unto 
blood and lur author w uld ha%e it supposed, that all 
this was sale blasting m the reign of George the Sec- 
ond and while the English Chuich had its Archbishop 
Potter and ita B ahop Gibson But not even in the early 
part of the rcign of Gc rge the Third, and with other 
bishops in the Church is excellent as Potter and Gibson, 
was the anticipation groundless The real danger was in 
fact so great fiom the brutahty of the populace, the igno- 
rance and supinene s t the magistiates, and the mob- 
exciting ai,tivitj of the cleigj one of whom was usually 
Hie ms-tipiatoi ul e^eiv tumult that e^ci-y man who went 
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forth on the errand of mercy in that day took his life in 
his hand, and needed the spirit of a martyr, though he 
was not in danger of suffering a martyr's death hy regular 
civil or ecclesiastical process. Dr. Southey has himself 
in part furnished the confutation of his own suggestion, 
that little danger was to be apprehended, by the brief 
statements he has given of the hair-breadth escapes of the 
Wesleys, and of the sufferings of Jolin Nelson. But a 
volume might be filled with accounts of outrages committed 
from that day to our own, in different places — for they now 
occasionally occur in obscure and unenlightened parts of 
the country — ^upon the persons of Methodist preachers, for 
the sole fault of visiting neglected places, and preaching 
the Gospel of salvation to those who, if Christianity be 
true, are in a state of spiritual darkness and danger. To 
be pelted with stones, dragged through ponds, beaten with 
bludgeons, rolled in mud, and to suffer other modes of ill 
treatment, was the anticipation of all the first preachers 
when they entered upon their work; and this was also the 
lot of many of their heai'ers. Some lives were lost, and 
many shortened; the most singular escapes are on record; 
and if the tragedy was not deeper, that was owing at 
length to the explicit declarations of George III on the 
subject of toleration, and the upright conduct of the judges 
in their circuits, and in the higher courts, when an appeal 
was made to the laws in some of the most atrocious cases. 
Assuredly, the country magistrates in general, and the 
clergy, were entitled to little share of the praise. Much 
of this is acknowledged by Dr. Southey; but he attempts 
to throw a part of the blame upon the "Wesleys themselves, 
"Their doctrines of perfection and assurance" were, he 
thinks, among the causes of their persecution; and "iheir 
zeal was not tempered with discretion." With discretion, in 
his view of it, their zeal was not tempered. Such discretion 
would neither have put them in the way of persecution. 
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nor brought it upon them; it would have disturbed 
no sinner and saved no soul; but they were not indiscreet 
in seeking danger, and provoking language never escaped 
hps in which tlie law of meekness always triumphed: and 
as for doctrines, the mobs and their exciters were then 
just as discriminating as mobs have ever been from the 
be^nning of the world. They were usually stirred up by 
the clergy, and other p n f fl n the neighbor- 

hood, who were aim t ^ nt a. th ffians they 
employed to assault th p h nd th p ceable con- 
gregations. The des pt f th m b at Kphesus, in 
the Acts of the Apo fl t d th m w 11 as if ftiey 

had been tie original, and ot th pj '' me cried one 
thing, and some another; for the assembly was confused; 
and the most paii knew not wherefore they were come 
together." They generally, however, agreed to pull down 
the preacher, and to abuse both him and his hearers, men, 
women, and even children; and that because "they 
troubled them about religion," 

That immediate resort to God in prayer, which was 
practiced, in cases of "peril and danger," by these perse- 
cuted ministers, and their ascription of deliverances to the 
Divine interposition, as in the instances above given, have 
also been subjects of either grave rebuke or semi-infidel 
ridicule. It is not necessary to contend that every particu- 
lar instance which, in the journals of the Wesleys, is 
referred to an immediate answer to prayer, was so in 
reality; because a few cases may reasonably appear doubt- 
ful. These, however, only prove that they cultivated the 
habit of regarding God in all things, and of gratefully 
acknowledging his hand in all the events of life; and if 
there was at any time any over-apphcation of these excel- 
lent views and feelings, yet in minds so sober as to make 
the word of God, diligently studied, (heir only guide in all 
matters of practice, no injurious result could follow. But 
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servants who are raised up by him for important services 
shall never receive proofs of his particular care; that an 
entire trust in him in tho most critical circumstances ahaJl 
have no visible honor put upon it; that when we are "in 
all tilings" commanded to make our requests known to 
God, the prayers which, in obedience to that command, 
we offer to him in the time of trouble shall never have a 
special answer, is to maintain notions wholly subversive of 
piety, and which can not be held without rejecting, or re- 
ducing to unmeaningness, many of the most explicit and 
important declarations of holy Scripture. These were not 
the views entertained by the Wesleys; and in their higher 
belief they coincided with good men in all ages. They 
felt that they were about tbeir Master's business, and they 
trusted in their Master's care, so long as it might be for 
his glory that they should be permitted to live. Wor for 
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that were they anxious; desiring only, that while they 
lived they should "live to the Lord," and that when 
they died "they should die to him;" and tliat so "Christ 
might he magnified in their body, whether by life or by 
death." 

The labors of Mr. John Wesley, during the sam 
liod of two years, may be abridged from his journal. 
In the first month of the year 1745, we find him at Lon- 
don, and at Bristol and its neighborhood. In Febru 
ho made a journey, in the stormy and wintry weathei 
tliat season, to Newcastle, preaching at various inter- 
mediate places. The following extract shows the cheerful 
and buoyant spirit with which he eacountered these diffi- 
culties: 

"Many a rough journey have I had before; but on( 
lite this I never had, between wind and hail, and rain anc 
ice, and snow, and driving sleet, and piercing cold. Bui 
\t is past. Those days will return no more, and are there- 
fore as though they had never been. 
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fo-tr fault. Otherwise, in pity to your soul, I shall be 
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obliged to inform the magistrates of your assaulting me 
yesterday in the street. 

"I am your real friend, John WEaLKY. 

"Within two or three hours, Robert Young came, and 
promised a quite ditFerent behavior. 80 did this gentle 
reproof, if not save a soul from death, yet prevent a multi- 
tude of sins." (Journal.) 

While at Newcastle, he drew up the following^ case: 
"^evicastle upon Tyne, March 11, n45-'46. 

"I have been drawing up this morning a short state of 
the case between the clergy and us: I leave you to make 
any such use of it as you beUeve will be to the glory ol' 
God. 

"1, About seven years since we began preaching in- 
ward, present salvation, as attmnable by faith alone. 

"2. For preaching this doctrine we were forbidden to 
preach iu the churches. 

"3, We then preached in private houses, as occasion 
offered; and when the houses could not contain the people, 
in the open air. 

"4. For this many of the clergy preached or printed ■ 
against us, as both heretics and schismatics. 

"5. Persons who were convinced of sin begged us to 
advise them more particularly how to flee from the wrath 
to come. We replied, if they would all come at one time — 
for they were numerous — ^we would endeavor it. 

"6. For this we were represented, both from the pulpit 
and the press — we have heard it with our ears, and seen 
it with our eyes — as introducing Popeiy, raising sedition, 
practicing both against Church and state; and all manner 
of evil was publicly said both of us and those who were 
accustomed to meet with us. 

"7. Fittding some truth herein, namely, that some of 
those who so met together walked disorderly, wc imme- 
diately desired them not to come to us any more. 
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" 8. And the more steady were desired to overlook the 
rest, that we might know if they walked according to the 
Gospel. 

"9. But now several of the bishops began to speak 
against us, either in conversation or in public, 

" 10. On this encouragement several of the clergy 
stirred up the people to treat us as outlaws or mad doga. 
"1.1. The people did so, both in Staffordshire, Corn- 
wall, and many other places. 

" 19. And they do still, wherever they are not restrained 
by their fear of the seculai- m^istrate. 

"Thus the case stands at present. Now, what can we 
do, or what can you our brethren do toward healing this 
breach? which is highly desirable; tliat we may withstand, 
with joint force, the still increasing flood of Popery, De- 
ism, and immorality, 

"Desire of us any thing we can do with a safe con- 
science, and we will do it immediately. Will yon. meet us 
here? Will you do what we desire of you so far as you 
can with a safe conscience? 

"Let us come to particulars. Do you desire us, 1. To 
preach another, or to desist from preaching tMs, doctrine? 
"We think you do not desire it, as knowing we can not 
do this with a safe conscience. 

"Do you desire us, 2. To desist from preaching in pri- 
vate houses, or in tlie open air? As things are now cir- 
cumstanced, this would be the same as desiring us not to 
preach at all. 

"Do you desire us, 3. To desist from advising those 
who now meet together for that purpose? or, in other 
words, to dissolve our societies? 

"We can not do this with a safe conscience; for we 
apprehend many souls will be lost thereby, and that God 
would require their blood at our hands. 

"Do you desire ua, 4. To advise fhera only one by one? 
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"This is impossible, because of their number. 

"Do you desire us, 6. To suffer those who walk disor- 
derly still to mix with the rest? 

" Neither can we do this with a safe conscience; because 
evil communications corrupt good manners. 

"Do you desire us, 6. To discharge tliose leaders of 
bands or classes — as we term them — who overlook the 
rest? 

"This is, in effect, to suffer the disorderly walkers still 
to mix with the rest, which we dare not do. 

"Do you desire us, lastly, to behave with rererence 
toward those who are overseers of the Church of God? and 
with tenderness, both to the character and persons of our 
brethi-en, the inferior clergy? 

"By the grace of God, we can and will do this. Yea, 
our cocsciejice beaieth us -nitness, that we have already 
labored so to do, and that at all times and in all places. 

"If you ask, what we desire of you to do, we answer; 
I. We do not desire any of you to let us preach in your 
churches, either if you believe us to preach false doctrine, 
or if you have, upon any other ground, the least scruple 
concerning it. But we desire that any who believe us to 
preach true doctrine, and has no scruple at all in this mat- 
ter, may not be either publicly or privately discouraged 
from inviting; us to preach in his church. 

"2. We do not desire that any one who thinks that we 
are heretics or schismatics, and that it is his duty to preach 
or print against us as such, should i-efrain therefrom, so 
long as he thmks it his duty— alUiougli in this case tl.e 
breach can never be healed. 

"But we desire that none will pass such a sentence, till 
he has calmly considered both sides of the question; that 
he would not condemn us unheard, but first read what we 
have written, and pray earnestly that God may direct him 
in the righl way. 
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" 3. We do not desire any favor, if either Popery, sedi- 
tion, or immorality be proved against us, 

"But we desire you will not credit, witliout proof, any 
of those senseless tales that pass current with the vulgar; 
that, if you do not credit them yourselves, you will not 
relate tLem to others — which we have tnown done — yea, 
tliat you will confute them, so far as ye have opportunity, 
and discountenance those who still retail them abroad. 

"4, We do not desire any preferment, favor, or recom- 
mendation from those that are in authority, either in 
Church or state. But we desire, 

"1. That if any thing material be laid to our ehaige, 
we may be permitted to answer for ourselves. 2. That 
you would hinder your dependents from stirring up the 
rabble against us, who are certainly not the proper judges 
of these matter*- and 3 That you would effectually sup- 
press, and tho ghly d te 11 t d pop 1 r 
insuiTecfions, h h d tly t k t th f d t f 
all government h th f Lb h t t 

"Now thes th g y t mly 1 d th t th 

a safe conscie th f 1 11 th th ^ d the 

continuance of th b h L g bl y and j u 

only." (Wo 1, 1 pp 329 331 ) 

It is evident fmth pp tltM Wly dffi 1- 
ties, arising tiom his ha^mg laised up a distmct people, 
wittin the national Church, pressed upon him. He desired 
union and co-operation with the clergy, but his hope was 
disappointed; and, perhaps, it was much more than he 
could reasonably indulge. It shows, however, his own 
sincerity, and that he was not only led into his course of 
irregularity, but impelled forward in it, by circumstances 
which his zeal and piety had created, and which all his 
prejudices in favor of the Church could not control. 

After spending some time in Newcastle and the neigh- 
boring places, lie visited Ijincolnshire, Yorkshire, Lan- 
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cashire, aud Chesliire. On his return southward he culled 
at Wednesbury, long the scene of riot, aad preached in 
peace. At Birmingliam he had to abide the pelting of 
stones and dirt; and, on his return to London, he found 
some of the society iuclined to Quakerism; but, by read- 
ing " Barclay's Apology" over with them, aud commenting 
upon it, they were recovered. Antinoraianism, both of 
Mystic and Calvinisljc origin, also gave him trouble; but 
hia testimony against it was unsparing. To erroneous 
opinions, when innocent, no man was more tender; but 
when they infected the conduct, they met from him the 
sternest resistance. "I would wish all to observe, that 
the points in question between us and eitter the German 
or English Antinomians are not points of opinion, but of 
practice. We break with no man for his opinion. We 
think and let think." (Journal.) 

In the summer he proceeded to Cornwall, where Dr. 
Borlase, the historian of that country, in the plenitude of 
his magisterial authority, still carried on a systematic per- 
secution against the Methodists. He had made out an 
order for Mr. Maxfield, who had been preaching in various 
places, to be sent on board a man-of-nar, but the captain 
would not take him. A pious and peaceable miner, with 
a wife and seven children, was also apprehended under the 
Doctor's warrant, because he had said "that he kneis his 
sins forgiven;" and this zealous anti-heielic finalij made 
out a warrant against Mr. Wesley himself, but (,ould hnd 
no one to execute it. From Cornwall, where his ministry 
had been attended with great effect, Mr. Wesley proceeded 
to Wales, and thence to Bristol. 

Count Zinzendorf, about this time, directed the publica 
tion of an advertisement, declaring that he and his people 
had no connection with John and Charles Wesley; and 
concluded with a prophecy, tliat they would "soon run 
their heads against a wall." On this Mr. Wesley contents 
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himself witli coolly remarking, "We will not, if we can 

He now proceeded nortliward; and at Northampton 
called on Dr. Doddridge, from whom he had previously 
received several letters, breathing the most catholic spirit. 
At Leeds the mob pelted him and the congregation wit}, 
dirt and stones; and the next evening, being "in higher 
excitement, they were ready," says he, "to knock out our 
brains for joy that the duke of Tuscany was emperor." 
On his arrival at Newcastle, the town was in the utmost 
tonstemation, news having arrived that the pretender had 
entered Edinburg. By the most earnest preaching, he 
endeavored to turn this season of alarm to the spiritual 
profit of the people, and the large congregations whom he 
addressed in the streets heard with solemn attention. He 
then visited Epworth, but speedily returned to Newcastle, 
judging, probahly, that the place of anxiety and danger 
was his post of duty. Here he made an offer to the gen- 
eral, through one of the aldermen, to preach to the troops 
encamped near the town, whose dissolute language and 
manners greatly affected him; but he seems to have I'e- 
eeived no favorable answer; so, after preaching a few times 
near the camp, he returned southward, endeavoring, at 
Leeds, Birmingham, and other places, to turn the public 
a^tatjon, arising from the apprehension of civil war, to the 
best account, by enforcing "repentance t<iward God, and 
fmth in our Lord Jesus Christ." 

Mr. Wesley had occasionally employed himself in writ- 
ing and getting printed small religious tracts, many thou- 
sands of which were distributed. This was revived with 
vigor on his return to London this year; and he thus, by 
his example, was probably the first to apply, on any large 
scale, this important means of usefulness to the reforma- 
tion of the people. In the form of those excellent institu- 
tions called "tract societies," the same plan has now long 
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been carried on system attcally, k> the great spiritual sd- 
viuitage of many thousands. At this period he observeis, 
adven,mg to the numerous small fj-acts he had written and 
distributed, "It pleased God hereby to provoke otiiers to 
jealousy; insomuch that the lord mayor had ordered a 
lai-ge quantity of papers, dissuading from cursing and 
swearing, to be printed, and distributed to the train-bands. 
And this day, an 'Earnest Exhortation to Serious Repent- 
ance' was given at every church door in or near London, 
to every person who came out, and one left at the house 
of every householder who was absent from church, I 
doubt not but God gave a blessing therewith."* 

In the early part of 1746, we find the following entry 
in Mr. Wesley's journal; "I set out for Bristol. On the 
road I read over Lord King's Account of the Primitive 
Church, In spite of tlie vehement prejudice of my educa- 
tion, I was ready to believe that this was a fair and impar- 
tial draught. But if so, it would follow, that bishops and 
presbyters are — essentially — of one order; and that origin- 
ally every Christian congregation was a Church independ- 
ent on all others!" 

The truth is, that Lord King came in only to confirm 



for he ohiel-ves in Ihe jeat 17-42, "I set out for BMntforil wilh BobErt 
Swindela. The neit day we reached Marlboro. Wheu one ia the 
rooni beneelh as nas Bnesring desperately, Mr. Swlndels stepped down, 
and put into hii hand the paper entided StDear not al all. He thanked 
him, and promised to swear no more. And he did not while he was in 
the house." Mr. Weslej had already written tracts entitled, "A Word 
ID a Smuggler," "A Won! to a Sabbath- Breaker," "A Word to a 
Swearar," "A Word to a Drunliai^d," "A Word to a Street- Walker," "A 
Word to a Malefactor," and several other's. He published these thot his 
preachers and people niig:ht have them to give aw^j to those who ivere 
guiily of these crinieB, or In danger of falling into them. He considered 
this as one great means of spreading the knowledge of God. He also 
gave his early infiuence to the Sunday school system. Mr. Raikes began 
his Sunday school in Gloucestei' in 17B4; and in JanHaiy, 1785, Mr. Wea- 
lev published an account of it in his magaiine, and exhorted his societies 
to imitate that laudable example. 
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liim jn views which he had for some time begun to enter- 
tain; aad they were such as show, that though he was a 
Cliurch of England man as to affection, which was strong 
and sincere as far as its doctrines and its hturgy were con- 
cerned, and though he regarded it with great deference as 
a legal institution, yet in respect to its ecclesiastical polity 
he was even then very free in his opinions. At the second 
conference, ia 1746, it was asked, "Is Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, or Independent church government, most agreeable 
to reason?" The answer is as follows: 

11 pi f Ch h nm t m to b 

th Ch d f th p t p h th Q p 1 

m fth 11 hm pt dbl 

Ch -t tl y th d 1 m to t h th m t b Id 

thmi fh dt dth 1 tptlt 

1 te H th d p 1 t 

t bj t to pa. t b t th wi n th h bl to 

b t II d ti g p t a] by y th m 

b dy t wh t B t ft m fr m th 

p t wh w llj p t h 1 h p k 

1h mfthLdb hlmto 

d h Ip U m 1 H mpl y t t t II h f 

tlthw t dhhffh gr t dwt! 

tl t pp ts wh h g f d nr t w tch 

hflkhb Iftpl Gdtoi 

another fiock, in the wjl bf hi tl 

lie does the same tliii g pp tg hmGdhth 

litted for the work towth th ulLs Ihk 

manner, in every place wh t pi G d t g th 

little flock by his word h pp t h b t 

take tiie oversight of th f t th m a. f th 

ability which God givetl 

"These are deacon Tt fthCh had 

they look upon their fit[t tl mttl f 

all these congi'egalions. <ind i-egard him. in the same light. 
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and esteem him still as the shepherd of their souls. These 
congregations are not strictly independent, as they depend 
upon one pastor, though not upon each other. 

"As these congregations increase, and the deacons 
grow in years and grace, they need other subordinate 
deacons, or helpers, in respect of whom they may be called 
presbyters or elders, as their father in the Lord may be 
called the bishop or overseer of them all."* 

This passage is important, as it shows that from the first 
he regarded his preachers when called out and devoted to 
the -norl as in respect of pnmitive antiqmly and the uni 
Vfrsal Chuich paiallel to deicons and presbyters He 
also then tl)0Up,ht himself a Soriptmal bisl op Lord 
Kmg s re'eaiches into antiquity sened to confarm these 
senbmenfi and corrected h 3 lorraer noton is to a distin:, 
tion of ordeia 

It should here be stated that at theae early conferences 
one sitting appears to hive been devoted to conversation 
on matters ff discipline in which the propriety of Mi 
Wesley s proceedmgs m formmg societies calhn^ out 
preachers and onginatinj, a distinct reh^uus community 
go\erned by its own laws weie considered and this nee 
es^anly led to the eximination of general questions of 
Church government and older This wdl explain the 
reason why in the conterenees which Mr. Wesley, his 
brother, two or three clergymen, and a few preachers held 
in the years 1744, 1746, 1746, and 1747, such subjects 
were discussed as are contmned in the above extract and 
in those which follow. On these, as on all others, they 
set out with the principle of examining every thing "ta 
tiie foundation." 

[« It was In this relalLon, aud from pressing neoesaity in circumstMcet 
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"Q. Can he be a spiritual governor of the Church who 
is not a heliever, not a raember of it? 

"A. It seems not; though, he may be a governor in. 
outward things, by a power derived from the king. 

"Q. "What are properly the laws of the Church of Eng- 
land? 

" A. The Rubrics; and to these we submit, as the ordi- 
nance of men, for the Lord's sate. 

" Q. But is not the will of our governors a law? 

"A. Ko, not of any governor, temporal or spiritual; 
therefore, if any bishop wills that I should not preach the 
Gospel, his will is no law to me. 

"Q. But if he produce a law against your preaching? 

"A. I am to obey God rather than man." 

"Q. Is mutual consent absolutely necessary between 
the pastor and his fiock? 

" A. No question. I can not guide any soul, unless he 
consent to be guided by me; neither can any soul fore* 
me to guide him, if I consent not. 

"Q. Does the ceasing of this consent on either side 
dissolve this relation? 

"A. It must in the very nature of things. If a man 
no longer consent to he guided by me, I am no longer his 
guide — I am free. If one will not guide me any longer, 
1 am free to seek one who will." 

" Q. Does a Church in the New Testament always mean 



"A. We believe it does; we do not recollect any in 
stance to the contrary 

" Q. What instance or ground is there then in the New 
Testament foi a nati.iml Cliuich? 

"A. We know none at j,ll; wc ajiprehend it to be e 
merely -political mstitution 
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"Q. Are the three orders of bishops, prieste, and dea- 
cons plainly described in the New Testament? 

"A. We think they are, and believe they generally ob- 
tained ill the Church of the apostolic age, 

"Q. But are you assured that God designed the same 
plan should obtain in all Churches, throughout all ages? 

"A. We are not assured of it, because we do not know 
it is asserted in Holy Writ. 

"Q. If the plan vitia essential to a Christian Church, 
what must become of all fo-^'o E f d CI ] " 

"A. It w Id f II thy p t f (] Ch h f 

Christ; a co q f 11 t h i g b d fy 

"Q. In wh t th d ht f Ep p y 

first asserted n E gl d 

"A. About th ra ddl f Q El b th n ill 

then all the b h p d 3 gy E laj d t Ily 
allowed and j d tl ft f thos wh 

not episcopallj d d 

" Q. Must there not be numberless accidental variatjons 
in the government of various Churches? 

"A. There must, In the nature of things. Aa God 
variously dispenses his gifts of nature, providence, and 
grace, both the offices ■themselves, and the ofUcers in each, 
ought to be varied from time to time. 

"Q, Why is it that there is no determinate plan of 
Church government appointed in Scripture? 

"A. Without doubt because the wisdom of God had a 
regard to that necessary variety. 

"Q. Was there any thought of uniformity in the gov- 
ernment of all Churches, till the time of Constantine? 

"A. It is certain there was not, nor would there have 
been then had men consulted the word of God only." 

Nothing, therefore, can be more cleai-, than that Mr. 
Wesley laid the ground-work of hi.s future proceedings 
after much dcliberalJon, at this early stage of his progi'ess. 
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He felt that a case of necessity had arisen, calling upon 
him to provide a ministrj' and a government for the people 
■who Lad been raised up; a necessity which rested upon 
the obvious alternative, that they must he either furnished 
with pastors of their own, or be left without sufficient aid 
in the affairs of their souls. This led him closely to ex- 
amine the whole matter' and he saw that when the author- 
ity of Scripture aloue wa? referred to m matters of Church 
arrangement and itgulation it enjoined no p<i,rti:,ular lona 
of administration as binding hut left the application of 
certain great and iniiolahle principles to the piety and 
prudence of those Thom God might honoi as the matru 
ments of usefulness to the souls of men Here he took 
his stand; and he proceeded to cill forth preachers and 
set them apart or mt^oira iAem* to the sacred ofhce and to 

* The act of setting: apart minislers by Mr. Wesley, bul without impo- 
Bilion of hands, Is here called Iheir ordinalion, allhough ihai torm has not 
been genersDy in use among us; and maybe objected 10 by those who do 
nol consider Ihal imposition of hands, hoivajer impraasire as a form, and 
in mosl Churches the uniform pracUca, is 9^11 but a circumslance, and 
can nol enter into the etsence of ordinalion. That eveij reli^ous sociely 
lias the powei' to deieimine the moiiB in which " (Ae aeparalion" of its 
minisierB"tottt Gospel of God" thM be visibly noiified and expressed, 

have brought under their influence. What the body of Methodists now 
praclice in this respect, will, however, be allowed to aland on clearer 
ground than the proceedings of Mr. Wesley, vtho slill continued in com- 
inuDion with the Church. It has, therefore, been generally supposed 
that Mr. Wesley did not conuder his appointment of preachers, wilhoul 
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enlarge the work by their means, under the full conviction 
of his acting under as clear a Scriptural authority as could 
be pleaded by Churchmen for Episcopacy, by the Presby- 
terifoia for Presbytery, or by the Congregationalists for 
independency. Still he did not go beyond the necesHly. 
He could make this Scriptural appointment of ministers 
and ordinances, without renouncing communion with the 
national Churcli, and therefore he did not renounce it. In 
these views Charles Wesley, too, who was at every one of 
the early conferences, concurred with him: and if he 
thought somewhat differently on these points afterward, it 
■was Charles who departed from first principles, not John. 
So much for the accuracy of Dr. Whitehead, who con- 
structed his Life of the two brothers upon just the opposite 
opinion 1 

The discipline which Mr. Wesley maintained in the 
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societies, was lenient and long-suffering; but wtere there 
was an evil at the root, lie had an. unsparing hand. In 
March, 1746, he came to Nottingham, and ohserves, "I 
had long doubted i\'hat it was which hindered the work of 
God here. But upon inquiry the case was plain. So many 
of the society were either triiiers, or disorderly walkers, 
that the blessing of God could not rest upon them. So I 
made short work by cutting off all such at a stroke, and 
leaving only that little handful, who, as far as could be 
judged, were really in earnest to save their souls." 

At Wednesbury and Birmingham he found that some 
Atitinomian teachers, the offspring of that seed which be- 
fore the recent revival of religion had been sown in various 
parts of the country, and who, in that concern about spirit- 
ual things which now prevailed, began more zealously to 
bestir themselves lo mislead and destroy the souls of men, 
under pretense of preaching a purer Gospel, had troubled 
the societies. By personal conversation with some of these 
teachers, in the presence of the people, he drew out the 
odious extent to which they carried their notions of " Chris- 
tian liberty;" and thus took an effectual method of ex- 
posing and confuting the deadly error. 

Upon his return to London, it appeared that certain 
pretended prophets bad appeared in the metropolis, and 
liad excited the attention of many. He gratified his curi- 
osity by going to visit one of them, and with good-humored 
sarcasm observes, that as "he aimed at talking Latin, and 
could not, he plainly showed that he did not understand 
his own calling." Sober Scotland has in our own day 
exhibited a similai' fanaticism; and the gift of tongues, 
pretended by some persons there, appears to have proved 
quite as unsatisfactory an evidence of a divine commission, 
as in this case. In visiting Newgate he found a penitent 
and hopeful malefactor; and his jownal affords a specimen 
>f that originality, of remark, which peculiar cases, often 
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perplesing to others, called forth from him. "A. real, 
deep work oi God seemed to be already begun in his soul. 
Perhaps by driving him too fast, Satan has driven him to 
God— to that repentance which shall never be repented 
of." "When he subsequently visited Dr. Dodd under con- 
demnation, he is reported to have replied to his apologies 
for receiving him in the condemned cell, " Courage, brother, 
perhaps God saw that nothing else would do." 

Bristol, Wales, Devonshire, and Cornwall, occupied 
Mr. Wesley's attention during the summer of 1746, and 
London, Bristol, and the places adjacent for the remainder 
of the year. About this time, also, he received various 
letters from the army abroad, giving an account of the 
progress of religion among the soldiers, and of the brave 
demeanor in battle of many of their Methodist comrades, 
These accounts appear to have given him great satisfac- 
tion, as showing the power of religion in new circum- 
stances, and as affording him an answer to his enemies, 
who asserted that his doctrines had the effect of making 
men dastardly, negligent of duty, and disloyal. In the 
early part of the year 1747, we find him braving the snows 
of Februai-y in Lincolnshire; and in March he reached 
Newcastle, to supply the absence of his brother from that 
important station. 

Among other excellences possessed by this great man, 
he was fond of smoothing the path of knowledge, to the 
diffusion of which he devoted much attention, and for 
which end he published many compendiums and brief 
treatises on its most important branches. In this respect, 
also, he was foremost to tread in a path which has been 
of late years vigorously pursued, and must be reckoned as 
one of the leaders of that class of wise and benevolent 
men, who have exerted themselves to extend the benefits 
of useful information from the privileged orders of society, 
info the middle and lower classes. " This weel," says he, 
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' I itad iPi with some joting men a, Compendium of 
1 hetc c ind a Sj st m ot Ediici I see not tthj a man 
ot tokrablp under tandma; may not in >:i"i: months t me 
earn more of solid phdoaophy than commonly learned 
at Oxford m four — perhaps se^en — jeais 

On his return from his Hbors in the north of En^jland 
he called at Manchester which he had formerly se^eial 
timps yisited m older tc taie c un pI with his college 
fi end Clayton and Dr Bjroni and had preached m the 
churche Hi, was n n se n there m a new chaiactei 
Ihe ftmall house which was occupied by the society could 
not contain > tenth part ot the people and he theiefoie 
■walked t "rjilford Ci as A numberl as Ciow 1 of people 
paitly ran before partly followed after me I thought it 
best not to in^, but lookmg lound asked abruptly Why 
do you look as if you had never seen me before? Many 
of you Lave seen me in the neighboring church, both 
preaching and administering the sacrament.' I then gave 
out the text, S^ek ye the Lord while he ■may he found; call 
upon him while he is near. None interrupted at all, or 
made any disturbance, till, as I was drawing to a conclu- 
sion, a big man thrust in, with three or four more, and 
bade them bring out the engine. Our friends desired me 
to remove into a yard just by, which I did, and concluded 
in peace." 

From the north he proceeded through Nottingham and 
Staffordshire to London, and from thence to the west of 
England. The influence which his calm courage oft«n 
gave him over mobs was remarkably shown on this jour- 
ney. "Within two miles of Plymouth, one overtook and 
informed us that the night before all the dock was in an 
uproar; and that a constable, endeavoring to keep the 
peace, was beaten and much hurt. As we were entering 
the dock, one met us and desired we would go the back 
way; 'for,' said he, 'there are thousands of people waiting 
15 
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about Ml-. Hyde's door.' We rode up straight into tlia 
midst of them. They saluted us with three hurras; aftei' 
which I alighted, took several of tliein hy the hand, and 
began to talk with them. I would gladly have passed an 
hour among them, and believe if I had, there had been aa 
end of the riot; but the day hemg far spent — for it was 
past nine o'clock — I was persuaded to go in. The mob 
then recovered their spirits, and fought vahantly with the 
doors and windows. But about ton they were weary, and 
went every man to his own home. The next day 1 
preached at four, and then spoke severally to a part of the 
Boeiety, About six in tie evening I went to tlie place 
where I preached the last year. A little before we had 
ended the hymn came a lieutenant, a famous man, with hi3 
retinue of soldiers, di-ummers, and mob. When tie drums 
ceased, a gentleman -barber began to speak; but his voice 
was quickly drowned in the shouts of the multitude, who 
grew fiercer and fiercer as their numbers increased. After 
wailing about a quarter of an hour, perceiving the violence 
of the rabble still increasing, I walked down into the thick- 
est of them, and took the captain of the mob by the hand. 
He immediately said, 'Sir, I will see you safe home. Sir, 
no man shall touch you. Gentlemen, stand off. Give 
back. I will knock the first man down that touches him.' 
We walked on in gi-eat pea«e; my conductor every now 
and then stretching out his neck — ^lie was a very tall man — 
and looking round, to see if any behaved rudely, till we 
came to Mr. Hyde's door. We then parted in much love. 
I staid in the street near half an hour after he was gone, 
talking with the people, who had now forgot their anger, 
and went away in high good-humor," 

In Cornwall we have a specimen of his prompt and 
faithful habits of discipline, 

"Wednesday, 8th, I preached at St. Ives, then at Sith- 
cey. On Thursday the stewards of all the societies met. 
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I now diligently inquired, what exhortera there were in 
each society? Whether they had gifts meet for the work? 
Whether their lives were eminently holy? And whether 
there appeared any fruit of th«ir labor? I found upon the 
whole, 1. That there were no fewer than eighteen exhort- 
ers in the county. 2. That three of these had no gifts at 
all for the work, neither natural nor supernatural. 3. That 
a fourth had neither gifts nor grace, but was a dull, empty, 
self-conceited man. 4. That a fifth had considerable gifts, 
but had evidently made shipwreck of the grace of God. 
These, therefore, I determined immediately to set aside, 
and advise our societies not to hear them. 5. That J. B., 
A. L., and J. W., had gifts and grace, and had been much 
blessed in the work. Lastly. That the rest might be help- 
ful when there was no preacher, in their own or the neigh- 
boring societies, provided they would take no step without 
the advice of those who had more experience than them- 
selves." 

In August ho visited Ireland for the first tjme. Method- 
ism had been introduced into DubUn by Mr. Williams, one 
of the preachers, whose ministry had been attended with 
great success, so that a considerable society had been al- 
ready formed. Mr. Wesley was allowed to preach once 
at St. Mary's, "to as gay and senseless a congregation," 
he observes, "as I ever saw." This was not, however, 
permitted a second tame; and he occupied the spacious 
yard of the meetmg-house, both in the mornings and even- 
ings, preaching to large congregations of both poor and 
rich. Among his hearers he had also the ministers of va- 
rious denominations. The state of the Catholics excited 
his peouUar sympathy; and as he could have little access 
to them by preaching, he published an address specially 
for their use. In his journal he makes a remark on the 
reli^ous neglect of this class of our fellow-subjects by 
Protestants, which contains a reproof, the force of which 
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lias, unhappily, extended to our own times: "Nor is it any 
wonder, that those who are bom Papists, generally live 
and die suoh; when the Protestants can find no hetter 
ways to convert them, than penal laws and acts of Parlia- 
ment. " The chief perplexities which Ireland has occa- 
sioned to the empire are to be traced to this neglect and 
the dangers which have often sprung up to tie state fiom 
that quarter have been, and contmue to be, its appropriate 
punishment. Mr. Wesley's visit, at this time, to Ireland 
was short; but he requested his brother to succeed him 
Mr. Charles Wesley, therefore, accompanied by anothpi 
preacher, Mr. Charles Perronet, one of the sons of the 
venerable vicar of Shoreham, arrived there in September. 
A persecution had broken out against the infant society in 
Dublin, and "the first news," says Mr. Charles Wesley, 
"we heard was, that the little flock stood fast in the storm 
of persecution, which arose as soon as my brother left 
them. The Popish mob broke open their room, and de- 
stroyed all before them. Some of them are sent to New- 
gate, others hailed. What will be the event we know not, 
!e whether the grand jury wiD find the bill." He 
1 states that the grand jury threw out the biD, 
and thus gave up the Methodists to the fury of a licentious 
mob. "God has called me to suffer affliction with his 
people. I began my ministry with, 'Comfort ye, comfort 
ye my people,' etc. I met the society, and the Lord knit 
our hearts together in love stronger than death. We both 
wept and rejoiced for the consolation. God hath sent me, 
I trust, to confirm these souls, and to keep them together 
in the present distress." (Whitehead's Life.) 

Mr. Charles Wesley spent the winter in Dublin, being 
dmly employed in preaching and visiting the people. In 
February he made an excursion into the country, where a 
few preachei-s were already laboring, and, in some plaees, 
witii great success. Thus was tlie first active and systematic 
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agency for the conyersion of the neglected people of 
Ireland commenced by the Methodists; and, till of late 
years, it is greatly to be regretted that they were left to 
labor almost alone. From that time, however, not only 
was the spirit of religion revived in many Protestant parts 
of the country, and many Papists converted to the ti'uth, 
but the itinerant plan, which was there adopted as in Eng- 
land, enabled the preachers to visit a great number of 
places where the Protestants were so few in numbers as 
not to be able to keep up i-egular worship, or to make head, 
when left to themselves, against Popish influence. A bar- 
rier was thus erected against the farther encroachments of 
Popery; and the light was kept burning in districts where 
it would otherwise ha^e been entnely extmguished The 
influence of ttp Methodist societies would howevei haie 
been much moie extensive had not the laige emigiafion^ 
ivhioh have been almiat constantly setting in fiom Ireliad 
to America, borne away a greater number of their mem 
bers in proportion than those of any othei community 
Mr. Charles Wealej spent part ot the year 1748 in Ire 
land, and preached m SLitral of the chief towns and es 
pecially at Coik, with gicit uin,t on and "uecess 



CHAPTER IX, 

Thb notices of the journeys and labors of these inde- 
fatigable ministers of Christ, given in the preceding chap- 
ter, aftord but a specimen of the manner in which the foun- 
dations of the Methodist connection were carried out and 
firmly laid. Nor were the preaehers under their direction, 
though laboring in more limited districts of country, 
scarcely less laboriously employed. At Lhis period one of 
'hem writes from Limoashire to Mr. Wesley: "Many doors 
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are opened for preaching in these parts, but can not bo 
supplied for want of preachers. I think some one should 
be sent to assist me, otherwise we shall lose ground. My 
circuit requires me to travel one hundred and fifty miles 
in two weeks; during which time I preach publicly thirty- 
four times, beside meeting the societies, vi.siting the sick, 
and transacting other affairs," (Whitehead's Life.) 

Of the preachers some were engaged in business, and 
preai;hed at their leisure in their own neighborhoods; but 
still, zealous for tlie salvation of men, they often took con- 
siderable journeys. Others gave themselves up, for a time, 
to more extended labors, and then settled: but the third 
class, whohadbecome the regular "assistants" and "help- 
ers" of Mr. Wesley, were devoted wholly to the work of the 
ministry; and, after a period of probation, and a scrutiny 
into their character and talents at the annual conferences, 
wei-e admitted, by solemn prayer, into what was called 
"full connection," which, as we have stated, was their 
ordination. No provision was, however, made at this early 
period for their maintenance. They took neither "purse 
nor scrip;" they cast themselves upon the providence of 
God, and the hospitaUty and kindness of the societies, and 
were by them, like the primitive preachers, "helped for- 
ward after a godly sort,"* on their journeys, to open 
new places, and to instruct those for whose souls "no man 
cared." It might be as truly said of them as of the first 
propagators of Christianity, they had "no cert^n dwell- 
ing-place." Under the severity of labor, and the wretched 
accommodations to which they cheerfully submitted, many 
a fine constitution was broken, and premature death was 
often induced. 

The annual conferences have been mentioned; and that 

• Thft msnt of a proviaion for iheir wises and familieB, in Ihe sarly pe- 
riods of Methodism, caused Ihe loss of many eniinoQl preachera, wht 
nera obliged to setlie in independent congregaCiona. 
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a correct view may be taken of tlie doctrines which at those 
meetings it was agreed should be taught in the societies, iE 
will be necessary to go back to their comraencement. At 
first every doctrine was fully sifted in successive " Conver- 
sations," and the great principles of a godly discipline 
were drawn out into special regulations, as circumstances 
appeared to require. After the body had acquired greater 
iiituiity these doetrmal discuasuns became less frequent 
I sfmdard and a te t bcmg ultimately established m d 
elect number of Mi Wesley s doetrmal beimoa ani ni 
I s !NDt s 01 tin. New Testament The fiee and pious 
sp r t m which these mqumes weie entered mto was stnk 
ingly marked it the first confeiences in the ccmmeacmg 
exhortation Let u all pr^j for a. wilimgness to rci,en e 
1 i,ht to know of eierj doctrine whether it be of God ' 
The ividest pnnciple ft Chii^tian libeily was aho liid 
down as suited to the infant state of a societj which was 
but just bcj^inning to take its gionnd and to assume the 
ppeaiance of order 

Q 3 How Ht dDes each of us igi e t s ihm i U> ti i 
judgment A the majonty' 

A In speculative things eich can only submit '':> tar 
I his judgment shall be connnced in ncry piactical 
point each will submit so tar as he can w thout wonndix g 



Q 4 Can A Christian submit any fartlipr than th t 
ail man oi numbu of men uponeaifh" 

A It is plain he can not either to b J op eonvocitjoii 
cr geneial council And this is that grand pnnciple ot 
private judgment on which all the Reformets at home *tnd 
abroad proceeded Everj man must judj,e tor himself 
hcause every man mu t give ii iccount ot J imseli to 
& i (Minutes ) 

Ntier it miy 1l afhrmed wa the 1 imition of ny 
hn fni s i\ maikfd I t tl e i coi>n a of ] iincij;Ii,a 
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mort! liberal or more tully m the spirit of the Wew Tetta- 
mput 

To snmc of the doctrinal conversations of the tr^t ton- 
feiences it is n.Lce&'iary to refer, m oidei lo mn'k those 
peculiarities of opinion which distinguish the "Weslejin 
Methodists It IS, however, propei to obaene that the 
clergymen and otliers Trho thus assembled did aut meet 
to draw up Inrmal arti(,le-5 of taith Ihej adiQitted those 
of the Chmch of England, and their pnncipd object wj,a 
to ascertain how 'several of the doctrines lelatne to expen 
mental Christianity, which thiy found stated in substan(,e 
m those artfles, and farthei illTi-Jtrated m the Honu 
lies were ti be understood and explained This h^ht 
they sought fiom rautua] diifoussion, m which c^Liy 
thing was biought to the &tandaid of the woid of inspired 

Their first subject was jtisi/Jieation, which they dcacnbe 
mth gieat simphcitj not loiding it with epithets, as in the 
systematic schools, nor perplexing it by 'veibal ciiticism 
It is defined to be "pardon," or "reception into God's fa- 
vor;" a view which ii amply supported by several exphcit 
passages of Scripture, in which the terms "pardon," "for- 
giveness," and "remission of sins," are used convertibly 
wit]i the term "justiflcatioiv." To be " received into God's 
favor," according to these Minutes, is necessarily connected 
with the act of forgiveness, and is the immediate and in- 
separable consequence of that gracious procedure. The 
same may be said of adoption; which, in some theological 
schecaes, is made to flow from regeneration, while the lat- 
ter is held to commence previously to justification. In 
Mr. Wesley's views adoption, as being a relative change, 
is supposed to be necessarily involved in justification, or 
the pardon of sin; and regeneration to flow from both, as 
an inward, moral change arising from the powerful and 
efficacious work of the Holy Spirit who is iu that raoment 
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gi\en to believer's * lo then definition of justifictticn the 
Minute* add It is su h a state that if we continue 
therein we shill be finallj &a\i,d thus making final 
saliation condit onal and justification a stite which in'iy 
he forfeited All mllful siu lisas held tD imply a casting 
away of vital faith and thereby to bung a man under 
wrath aad condemnation nor is it possible for him to 
have justifying faith again VMthout previously repenting 
They also agree that fiith i& the condition of justiflca 
don, adding, as the proof, for every i.ne that beheveth 
not is condemned, and every one who believes is justified." 
In Mr. Wesley's sennou on justification by fmtli, the office 
of fMth in justifying is thus more largely set forth: 

"Surely the difficulty of assenting to the proposition, 
that faith is the onli/ condition of justification, must arise 
from not understanding it. We mean thereby thus much, 
that it is the only thing, without which no one is justified; 
the only thing that js immediately, indispensably, abso- 
lutely requisite in order to pardon. As on the one hand, 
though a man should have every thing else, without faith, 
yet he can not be justified, so on the other, though he be 
supposed to want every thing else, yet if he hath faith, he 
can not be justified. For suppose a sinner of any kind 
or degi'ee, in a full sense of his total ungodliness, of his 
utter inability to think, speak, or do good, and his absolute 
meetness for hell fire; suppose, I say, this sinner, helpless 
and hopeless, casts himself wholly on the mercy of God 
in Christ — which indeed he can not do but by the gra«e 
of God — who can doubt but he is forgiven in that moment? 

•The conneclion of favor and adoplion with pta-(Um, arises from llie 
very nature of that act. Pardon, or foigivenes!, is release from the penal- 
ties and forfeituies incurred bj ti'ansgreeslon. Of those penalties, ths 
loB! of God'a favor, and of filial velaiion to him, was among the moil 
weighty. Pardon, therefore, in its nature, or at least in its natural oonss- 
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Who will afBrm that any more is iiidi pensahlv tequired 
before that sinner can be justified' 

"And at what time soever a fini er thus helieie be it 
in his early childhood, in the strength of his years or 
when he is old and hoary-headed God justifieth that un 
godly one; God, for the sake of his '^on pardoneth ind 
absolveth him, who had in him til! then no good thing 
Bepentance, indeed, God hath given him before but that 
lepentaace was neither more noi less, than a deep sense of 
the want of all good, and the piesenee of all evil And 
whatever good ho hath or doeth from that hour when he 
first believes in God through Christ laith does naijiitl 
but brinff. This is the fruit of faith First the free is 
good, and then the fruit is good ilso 

Mr. "Wesley's views of repentance in thn passage will 
also be noted. Here, as at the first conference, he insists 
that repentance, which is conviction of sin, and works meet 
for repentance, go before justifying faith; but he held, with 
ih^ Church of England, that all works, before justification, 
had "the nature of sin;" and that, as they had no root in 
the love of God, which can only arise from a persuasion 
of his being reconciled to us, they could not constitute a 
moral worthiness preparatory to pardon. That a true 
repentance springs from the grace of God is certain; but 
whatever fruits it may bring forth, it changes not man's 
relation to God. He is a sinner, and is justified as such; 
"for it is not a saint but a sinner that is forgiven, and 
under the notion of a sinner." God justifieth the ungodly, 
not the godly. (Sermons.) Repentance, according to his 
statement, is necessary to true faith; but faith alone is the 
direct and immediate instrument of pardon. 

Those views oi faith — of that faith by which a man, 
thus penitent, comes to God through Christ — which are 
1 the Minutes of this first conference, deserve 
e particular consideration. Here, as in defining jus- 
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tiflcation, the language of the schools, and of sjscematio, 
philosophizing divines i? laid aside, and a simple enun- 
ciation is made of the doctrine of the New Testament 
"Fdth in general is a dnme, supemafural elenchos—e\i- 
dence or conviction— of things not seen, that is, ot past, 
future, or spiritual thing;, It is a spiritual sight ot God, 
and the things of God ' (Minutes ) 

In this description, faith is distinguished from mere 
belie/, or an int«Uectual conviction which the consideration 
of the evidences of the truth of Scripture may produce, 
and yet lead to no practical or saving consequence; and 
that there may be a sincere and undoubting belief of the 
truth, without producing any saving effect, is a point which 
our very consciousness may sufficiently assure us of; 
although, in order to support a particular theory on the 
subject of faith, this has sometimes been denied. 2VuH 
is constantly implied in the Scriptural account of accept- 
able and saving faith, and this is the sense in which it was 
evidently taken in the above definition; for its production 
in the heart is referred to supernatural agency, and it is 
made to result from, and to be essentially connected with, 
a demonstratiott of spiritual things— such a conviction, 
wrought by the teaching Spirit, as produces not merely a 
full persuasion, but a full rdiaw:e. Six years before this 
time, Mr. Wesley, in a sermon before the university o£ 
Oxford, had more at large expressed the same views as to 
justifying faith: " Christian faith is not only an assent to 
the whole Gospel of Christ, but also a full reliance on the 
blood of Christ; a trust in the merits of his life, death, 
and resurrection; a recumbency upon him as our atone- 
ment and our life, as given for us, and living in us. It is 
a sure confidence which a man hath in God that, through 
the merits of Christ, his sins are for^ven, and he recon- 
ciled to the favor of God; and, in consequence hereof, a 
closing with him, and cleaving to him, as our 'wisdom. 
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righteousness, saiictifi cation, and redemption, or, m one 
word, our salvation." (Sermons.) 

It will however be remarked, that, in order to support 
his view of the nature of justifying faith by the authority 
of the Cliurch of England, Mr. Wesley haa quoted her 
words from the Homily on Salvation in the latter part of 
the above extract; and he thereby involved the subject in 
an obscurity which some time afterward he detected and 
acknowledged. The incorrectness of the wording of the 
homily is indeed very apparent, although in substance it 
is sound and Scriptural. When that homily defines justi- 
fying faith to be "a sure trust and confidence which a 
man hath in God that his sins are forgiven, and he recon- 
ciled to the favor of God," it is clear that, by the founders 
of the English Church, saving faith was regarded not aa 
mere belief, but as an act of trvsi and confidence subsequent 
to the discovery made to a man of his sin and danger, and 
the fear and penitential sorrow which are thereby produced. 
The object of that faith they make to be God, assuredly 
referring to God m the exercise of his meicy through the 
atonement and mferce-sion of Chnst, and the trust and 
confidence of which the homily speaks must be, therefore, 
taken to imply a distinct recognition of the merits of Chust, 
and a full leliance upon them So tar aU is Scnpiuially 
correct, although not so fully expiessed as could be de- 
sired That irom ?uch a faith exercised in these circum- 
stances, a "confidence, ' taking the word in the sense of 
persuasion or assurance, that "a man a "ims are torgnen, 
and he leconuled to the favor of God," certainly /o//ows, 
IS the doctrme of Scripture, and the authority of the 
homily may therefore al'io be quoted in faior of that \iew 
of assurance at which Churchmen hA\e so olten stumbled, 
and to which they have ^o often scornfully referred as the 
laudtical in*rntion ot modern sectaues There i-., how- 
p\ei, an ciioi m the homilj i\hn,h lie-i not in its substance 
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and general intent, but in this, that applies tiie same temiR, 
"trust and confidence," both to God's mercy in Christ, 
which is its proper object, and to "the for^veness of sins," 
which is the consequence of a sure trust and confidence in 
God as exercising mercy "through Christ," because it is 
that in order to which the trust or confidence is exercised. 
It follows, therefore, that either tJiere is an error in the 
latter part of the statement itself— jiistifying faith not being 
a confidence that sin is forgiven, -which is absurd, because 
it IS the condition previously lequiied in oidei to the for 
veness of sm — or otherivise which is piobable that the 
r im confidence in the mmd of the writer of the horn 
i\v was taken m a different sease when applied to God, 
the (bject of trust and to the forgiveness of sin, and, 
linen rtfeiied to the latter meant that persuasion of the 
Jd,ct of being forgiien which must be attiibuttd to a secret 
issurince of lemission and acceptanci, by the "jpint of 
idoption and which ordmanly closely follows or xs imme 
diately connett«d with justitying faith but which is not 
tf its essence But ccniidence in this seu'e implies 
fthal con/idence the tiust of a child of one abeady passed 
intu the famih ot God and hence this is rather the de 
■•(.nption ot the habitual faith of a justified man than of 
the act hj -ttbiLh a sinner is justified and adopted Mr 
Wesley therefore soon perceived that the definition of jus 
tifying faith in this homily needed some correction and he 
thus expressed his views in 1747 in a lett-'i to his brothei 

"Is justifying faith a sense of pardon? Mffutur." It 
is denied. 

" By justifying faith I mean that faith which whosoever 
hath not, is tinder the wrath and the curse of God. By a 
sense of pardon I mean a distinct, explicit assurance that 



"I allow, 1. That there is such an explicit a 
. That it is the common privilege of real Christians. 
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3. That it is the common Christian faith, whicli purifieth 
the heart, and overcomcth the world." * * « * 

"But the assertion, that justifying faith is a sense of 
pardon, is contrary to reason: it is flatly absurd. For liow 
can a sense of our having received pardon, be the condition 
of our receiving it? 

"But does not onr Church give this account of justify- 
ing faith? I am sure she does of saving or Christian faith: 
I think she does of justifying faith too. But to the law 
and to the testimony. All men may err: but the word of 
the Lord shall stand forever." 

Mr. Wesley, however, still regarded that trust in the 
merits of Christ's death, in which justifying faith consists, 
as resulting from a supernatural conviction that Christ 
"loved me" as an individual, and "gave himself for me." 
In this he placed the proof that faith is "the gift of God," 
a work of the Holy Spirit, as being produced along with 
this conviction, or immediately following it. From this 
supernatural conviction, not only that God was in Christ 
"reconciling the world unto himself," but that he died 
" for my sins," tbere follows an entire committal of the case 
of the soul to the merits of the sacrifice of Christ, in an 
act of trust; in that moment, he held, God pardons and 
absolves him that so believes or trusts, and that this, his 
pardon or justification, is then witnessed to him by the 
Holy Ghost. Wor can a clearer or simpler view of stating 
this great subject, in accordance with the Scriptures, he 
well conceived. The state of a penitent is one of various 
degrees of doubt, but all painful. He questions the love 
of God to him, from a deep sense of his sin, alAough he 
may allow that he loves all the world beside Before he 
can fully rely on Christ, and the promises of the Gospel, 
he must have hightened and moie mfluential views of 
God's love in Christ, and of his own mterest m it. It is 
the office of the Holy Spirit "to take of the things of 
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Christ, and show them to Iht Inimblo mind T] s office 
of the Spirit agrees with thdt t-irxot tr d nne convic- 
tion," of wliich Mr. We^^lej ^peak's and winch shows, 
with the power of demon 'itiative eyidence tie love of 
Christ to the individual himsclt m the tnle-it on of his 
sacrifice. From this results an entiie and jo^tul acqui- 
escence with the appointed method of &alvaticn and a full 
reliance upou it, foil wed according to the jromise of 
Scripture, with actual foif,iveness and the cheeiing testi- 
mony of the Spirit of adoption Of this faith he allowed 
difi'erent degrees, yet the lowest degree saving and also 
different degrees of assuiance and theretoie of joy He 
was careful to avoid hmdin^ the n oik of the fejint to one 
rule, and to distinguish betTveen that />eare which Sows 
from a eoiofortable pcrfu'ssion of dcceptanoe through 
Christ," and those higher jovs which may bi, produced by 
that more hight^ned a-^surance whicli G d is pleased in 
many cases to impart He taught that the essence of 
true justifying faith eouMsts in the entire personal trust 
of the man of a penitent and htoten spirit upon the 
merits of his Savior, a? having died for hm and that tc 
all who so believe, faith is imputed for ri^l teousness," 
or, in other words, paidon was administi,red *" 

• Thai Mr. Wesley did not hold that aesuifmce of personal pardon U 
of the 6«enc8 of juBtifying faith is cei'taiii, from the remarks in his letter 
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The immediate fniits of justifying faitli are stated in 
IJiese Minwt«s to be "peace, joy, love; power over all 
outward sin, and power to keep down inward sin." 
Justifying faitii, when lost, is not again attainable, except 
by repentance and prayer; but "no believer need come 
again into a state of dowbt, or fear, or darkness; and that — 
ordinarily at least — he will not, unless by ignorance or 
unfaithfulness." Assaults of doubt or fear ai'e, however, 
admitted, even after great confidence and joy; and "occa- 
sional heaviness of spirit before large manifestations of 
the presence and favor of God." To these views of doc- 
trine may he added, that regeneration or the new hirth is 
held to be concomitant with justification. "Good works 

Prieal, and King. Il is by thia that he is ' made of God unlo us wisdoin, 
and nghteousneas, sjiil sanctificaiion, and redepiplion.' 

'"Bui Is lhKi^e/aUh^aesarrau:e,orthefaUhtfadhe,-ertce?- Tba 
Scripture mentions no such diatinoiion. The sposilo Mja, 'There is one 
faith, and one hope of our calling-,' one Christian, saving; faith, 'as there 
ifl one Lord,' in whom ne believe, end 'one God and Falher of ns all.' 

only another word for eindenee, it being hard to tell the difference be- 
tween theui— that ClirUt loved nie, and gave Miaielf for me. For 'he 
that believith,' with the true living faith, 'hath tha witness in hiinBelf:' 
'The Spirit witnesfieth with his spirit, that he is a child of God.' -Be- 
cause he isaiOn, God iiath sent forth iheSpirit of his Son into his heart, 
crying, Abba, Father;' giving him an assurance that he is so, and a cnild- 

the thing, the assurance goes before the confidence. For a roan can not 
have a childlike confidence in God till be know he Is s child of God. 
Therefore, confidence, trust, reliance, adherence, or whatever else it he 

act of 'faith." 

Tet m fact the only difficulty arises from not attending to his mode of 
stating the case, and his nse of the term asearanci. When he saya that 
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oan not go before this fa th mucii lei-* can smct ficatioii 
which implies a continued course ot „o d woiks spr nymg 
from hohness of heart but they tollow ifter and the 
reason given for this h that as salvation which include" 
a present deh* erance from sin a restorat on of the soul to 
its primitive health the renew Up, ot the soul after the 
image of God all holy and heavenly tempers and i-onver 
sation, is by faith it cin not piecede fath whii-h is the 
appointed instrument of atfiining it To increase in all 
these branches of hoi boss tl exercise of laith in prayer 
and the use of all the means appointed bj God are also 
necessary; a ] (i ^^ faith being that ivhich umtes the soul 
to Christ, and secures the constant mdwellmg and influ 
ence of the Holy Sp rit in the heait bw-h a faith must 
therefore, necessarily lead to umversal holiness of heart 
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and life, and stands as an impregnable barrier agamsl 
Pliarisaism on the one hand, and the pollutions of Anti- 
nomianisni on the other. 

On another doctriEe, in defense of which Mr. Wesley 
afterward wrote mucli, these early Minutes of Conference 
contMn perhaps the best epitome of his views, and may be 
somewhat at length quoted. 

"Q, 1. "What is it to he sanctified? 

"A, To be renewed in the image of God, in righteous- 
ness and true holiness. 

"Q. 2, Is faith the condition, or the instrument, of 
sanctification? 

"A. It ia both the condition and instrument of it. 
"When ■we begin to believe, then sanctification begins. 
And as faith, increases, hohness increases, till we are 
created anew. 

"Q. 3. What is impHed in being a perfect Cbristian? 

"A. The loving the Lord our God with all our heart, 
and with all our mind, and soul, and sti-engtJi, Dent, ri, 5; 
XKX, 6; Ezek. xxxvi, 25-29. 

"Q. 4. Does this imply that all inward sin is taien 

"A. Without doubt: or how could he be said to be 
saved 'from all his uncle annesses?' Ezek. xzsvi, 29." 

And again; 

"Q. 1. How much is allowed by oui' brethren who differ 
from us, with regard to entire sanctification? 

"A. They grant, 1. That every one must bt entirely 
sanctified in the article of death. 

"2. That, till then, a believer daily grows in grace, 
comes nearer and neai'er to perfection. 

"3. That we ought to be continually pressing after tills, 
and to exhort all othei'S so to do. 

" Q. 2. What do we allow to them? 

"A. We grant, 1, That many of those who liave died 
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in the Mtli, yea, the greater part of those we have known, 
were not sanctified throughout, not made perfect in love, 
till a httle before death. 

"2. That the term 'sanctified' is continually applied 
hy St. Paul to all that were justified — were true believers. 

"3. That by this term alone, he rarely — if evei^- 
means, saved from all sin. 

"4. That, consequently, it is not proper to use it in 
this sense, without adding the word 'wholly, entirely,' or 
the like. 

"5. That the inspired writers almost continually speak 
of or to those who were justified; but very rarely either 
of or to those who were wholly sanctified. 

" 6, Tiiat, consequently, it behooves us to speak in pub- 
lic almost continually of the state of justification; but 
more rarely, at least in full and explicit terms, concerning 
entire sanctifi cation. 

"Q. 3, "What then is the point wherein we divide? 

"A. It is this: whether we should expect to be saved 
from all sin, before the article of death. 

"Q. 4. Is there aay clear Scripture promise of this? 
that God will save us from all sin? 

"A, There is: Psalm czkx, 8, 'He shall redeem Israel 
from ^l his sins.' 

"This is more largely expressed in tte prophecy of 
Ezekiei; 'Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and 
you shall be clean; from all your filthiuess and from all 
your idols will I cleanse you. I will also save you from 
all your uncleannesses,' chap, xxxvi, 26, 29. No promise 
can be more ciear. And to this the apostle plainly refers 
in that exhortation, 'Having these promises, let us cleanse 
ourselves from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, perfecting 
holiness in tiie fear of God,' 2 Cor. vii, 1. Equally clear 
and express is that ancient promise, 'The Lord thy God 
wilt circumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy seed, to 
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love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul,' Deut. X2X, G. 

" Q. 5. But does any assertion answerable to this, occur 
in the New Testament? 

"A. There does, and that laid down m the plainest 
terms. So St. John iii, 8, 'For this purpose the Son of 
God -was manifested that he might destroy the works of 
the devil;' the works of the devil, without any limitation 
or restriction; hut all sin is the work of the devil. Par- 
allel to which is that assertion of St. Paul, Eph. v, 26, 27, 
'Christ loved the Church, and gave himself for it — thai 
he might present it to himself a glorious Church, not 
having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, but that it 
should be holy aaid without blemish.' 

"And to the same effect is Jiis assertion in the eighth 
of Romans, (verses 3, 4,) 'God sent his Son — that the 
righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, walking 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit,' 

"Q. 6. Does the New Testament afford any faither 
ground for expecting to be saved from all sin? 

"A. Undoubtedly it does, both in those prayers and 
commands which are equivalent to the strongest assertions. 

"Q. 7. What prayers do you mean? 

"A. Prayers for entire sanctification; wiiich, were there 
no such thing, would be mere mockery of God. Such in 
particular are 1. 'Deliver us from evil;' or rather, 'from 
the evil one.' Now, when this is done, when we are 
delivered from all evil, there can be no sin remaining, 

2. ' Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word; that they all may 
be one, as thou Father art in me, and I in thee; that they 
also may be one in us: I in them and thou in me, that 
tliey may be made perfect in one,' John xvii, 20, 21, 23. 

3. 'I bow my kijces unto the God and Fatlier of our Lord 
Jesus Christ — that he would grant you — that ye, being 
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rooted and grounded in love, may be able to compreliend 
with all saints, what is the breadth, and length, and hight. 
and to know the love of Chfist which passeth knowledge, 
tliat ye might be filled with all the fullness of God,' Eph. 
iii, t4, 16-19. 4. 'The very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly. And I pray God, your whole spirit, soul, and 
body, he preserved blajneless, unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,' 1 Thess. v, 23. 

" Q, 8. What command is tliere to the same effect? 

"A. I. 'Be ye perfect, as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect,' Matt, v, 48. 

"2. 'Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind,' Matt, 
szii, 37. But if the love of God fill all the heart, there 
can be no sin there. 

"Q, 9. But how does it appear, that this is to be done 
before the article of death? 

"A. First, from the very nature of a command, which 
is not given to the dead, but to the living. 

"Therefore, 'Thou shalt love God with all thy heart,' 
can not mean, ' Thou shalt do this when thou diest, hut 
while thou livest.' 

"Secondly, from express texts of Scripture; 

"]. 'The grace of God that bringeth salvation hath 
appeared to all men, teaching us, that having renounced 
[d])n;ou'/tt»os] ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and g'odly in this present world; 
looking for — the glorious appearing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; who gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity; and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works,' Tit. ii, 11-14. 

"2. 'He hath raised up a horn of salvation for us — 
to perform the mercy promised to our fathers: the oath 
which he sware to our father Abraham, that be would 
grant unto us, that we, being delivered out of the hands 
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of our enemies, siiould serve hira without fear, in lioliiiesa 
and righteousness before him, all the days of our life,' 
Luke i, 69, etc. 

"Q. 16. Does not the harshly preaching perfection, tend 
to bring believers into a kind of bondage or slavish feai-? 

"A. It does. Therefore ive should always place it in 
the most amiable light, so that it may excit« only hope, 
joy, and desire. 

" Q. 17. Why may we not continue in the joy of faith, 
even till we are made perfect? 

"A. Why indeed? since holy grief does not quench 
this joy: since, even while we ai'e under the cross, while 
we deeply partake of the sufferings of Christ, we may re- 
joice with joy imspeakable. 

"Q. 18, Do we not discourage believers from rejoicing 
evermore? 

"A. We ought not so to do. Let them, all their life 
long, rejoice unto God, so it be witli reverence. And even 
if lightness or pride should mix with their joy, let us noi 
strike at tJie joy itself— this is the gift of God — but at that 
lightness or pride that the evil may cease, and the good 
remain. 

"Q. 20, But ought we not to be troubled on account of 
the sinful nature which still remains in us? 

A It IS good for us to ha^e a deep sense ot thi'i and 
10 be much ashamed bclore the Lord But thi"; should 
only mcite us the more earnestly to turn to Chnst e\erj 
m ment and to diaw hs,hf and life and strength from 
him that we may go on conqueimt, and ti conqupr \nd 
therefore when the sense of our sm most abounds the 
Sinse of tia love should much moie abound 

Ihe d ctrine of asauiance and the souice of it the tes- 
timony (t the Holy Spiut a,'' the Spint t adoption ire 
frequently leferred to in Ihe e early djctiinal convei a- 
fions This howevei is moie full) stated in Mr Wesley's . 
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moiiy itself can not continue ; for it is inevitably d 

not only by the commission of any outward sin, or the 

omission of known duty, but by giving way to any inward 

sin: in a word, by whatever grieves the Holy Spirit of 

God. 

"2. I observed many years ago. It is hard to find words 
in tlie language of men to explain the deep things of Giod. 
Indeed, there are none that will adequately express what 
tlie Spirit of God works in his children. But, perhaps, 
one might say — desiring any who are taught of God to 
correct, soften, or strengthen the expression — By the 'tes- 
timony of the Spirit' I mean, an inward impression on the 
soul, whereby the Spint of God immediately and directly 
witnesses to my spirit, that I am a child of God; that 'Jesus 
Christ hath loi ed me, and given himself for me;' that all 
my sins are blotted out, and I, even I, am reconciled to 
God. 

"3, After t-nenty years' farther consideration, I see no 
cause to retract any part of this. Neither do I conceive 
how any of these expressions may be altered, so as to 
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make them more intelligible. I can only add, that if any 
of the children of God will point out any otter expressiona 
which are more clear, or more agreeable to the word of 
God, I will readily lay these aside. 

"4. Meantime, let it be observed, I do not mean hereby, 
that the Spirit of God testifies this by any outward voice: 
no, nor always by an inward voice, although he may do 
this sometimes. Neither do I suppose that he always 
applies to the heart— though he often may — one or more 
texts of Scripture. But he so works upon the soul by his 
immediate influence, and by a strong, though inexplicable 
operation, that the stormy wind and troubled waves sub- 
side, and there is a sweet calm: the heart resting as in the 
arms of Jesus, and the sinner being clearly satisfied that 
all his 'iniquities are forgiven, and his sins covered.' 

" 5. Now, what is the matter of dispute concerning this? 
Not, whether there be a witness or testimony of the Spbit. 
Not, whether the Spirit does testify with our spirit, that 
we are the children of God. None can deny this without 
flatly contradicting the Scriptures, and charging a he upon 
the God of truth. Therefore, that there is a testimony of 
the Spirit, is acknowledged by all parties. 

" 6. Neither is it questioned, whether there is an indirect 
witness or testimony that we are the children of God. 
Tb n a ly, if not exactly, the same with 'the testimony 
f a g d conscience toward God,' and is the result of 

a n eflection on what we feel in our own souls. 

S n t!> p iking, it is a conclusion drawn partly from the 
d f & d and partly from our own experience, The 
d of God says, Every one who has the fruit of the Spirit 
is a child of God. Experience or inward consciousness 
tells me that I have the fruit of the Spirit; and hence 1 
rationally conclude, therefore, I am a child of God. This 
is likewise allowed on all hands, and so is no matter of con- 
troversy. 
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"7. Nor do we assert, that there can be any real testi- 
mony of the Spirit, without the fruit of the Spirit. We 
assert, on the contrary, that the fruit of the Spirit imme- 
diately springs from this testimony; not always, indeed, in 
the sam.e degree, even when the testimony is first ^ven; 
and much less afterward: neither joy nor peace is always 
at one stay. No, nor love: as neither is the testimony 
itself always equally strong and clear. 

" 8. But the point in question is, whether there be any 
Srect testimony of the Spirit at all; whether there be any 
other testimony of the Spirit than that which arises from 
a consciousness of the fruit. 

" 1. I believe there is, because that is the plain, natural 
meaning of the text, 'the Spirit itself beareth witness with 
our spirit, that we are the children of God,' It is mani- 
fest here ai'e two witnesses mentioned, who together testify 
the same thing, the Spirit of God and our own spirit. The 
late bishop of London, in his sermon on this text, seems 
astonished that any one can doubt of this, which appears 
upon the very face of the words. Now, 'the testimony of 
our ovm spirit,' says the bishop, 'is one, which is the con- 
sciousness of our own sincerity;' or, to express the same 
thmg a little more cleaily, the consciousness of the frutt ot 
the Spiiit When our spint is conscious of this, of love, 
joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, it easily 
infers, from these preimsCB, that we aie the chddren of 

"2 It IS true, that great man supposes the other wit 
ness to be 'the consciousness of our own good woiks ' 
This, he affirms, is 'the testimony of God's Spmt ' But 
this 13 included m the testimony of our own spirit yea, 
and in sincerity, i,>en acoordmg to the common sense of 
the word So the apostle. Our rejoicing is this, the testi- 
mony ot oui r onscience, that m simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity we haie oui coniersatinn in the wiuld ' wheie jt n 
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plmn siuceiity refers to our words and actions, at 1( 
much as to our inward disposilions. So that this if 
another witness, but the very same that he i 
before: the consciousness of our good works feeing only 
one branch of the consciousness of our sincerity. Conse- 
quently, here is only one witness still. If, therefore, tJie 
text speaks of two witnesses, one of these is not the con- 
sciousness of our good works, neither of our sincerity: all 
this heing manifestly contained in 'the testimony of oui 

"3. What, then, is the other witness? This might 
easily be learned, if the test itself were not sufficiently 
clear, from tlie verse immediately preceding. 'Ye have 
received, not the spirit of bond^e, but the Spirit of adop- 
tion, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.' It follows, 'The 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are 
the children of God.' 

"4. This is farther explained by the parallel text, Gal. 
iv, 6: 'Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit 
of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.' Is 
not this something immediate and direct, not the result of 
reflection or argumentation? Does not this Spirit cry, 
' Abba, Father,' in our hearts, the moment it is given, ante- 
cedently to any reflection upon our sincerity, yea, to any 
reasoning whatsoever? And is not this the plain, natural 
sense of the words, which stiikes any one as soon as he 
hears them? All these texts, then, in tlieir most obvious 
meaning, describe a direct testimony of the Spirit. 

" 6. That the testimony/ of the Spirit of 0od must, in the 
very nature of tiings, be antecedent to the teslimony of ow 
otim spirit, may appear from this single consideration. 
We must be holy in heart and life, before we can be con- 
scious that we are so- But we must love God before we 
can be holy at all, this being the root of all holiness. 
Now we can not love God, till we know he loves us; 'we 
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love him because he first loved us.' And we can not know 
his love to us, fill his Spirit witnesses it to our spirit. 
Since, therefore, the testimony of his Spirit must precede 
the love of God and all holiness, of consequence it must 
precede our conscionsness thereof." 

A doctrine so often misrepresented and misunderstood 
could not be so properly stated as in Mr Wesley's own 
woids and ■!& man\ and th sl even piofe smg to be sober 
Christians ha^e principally with reference to this doc- 
trine frequently opened upon this veneiable man the full 
cry of enthusiasm and fanatical delus o t nay be proj er 
to add a few explinatorv and defens ve rema ks a d that 
not merely for the sake of justice to h s op ons b t n 
support of a gieat doctrine of levela on most nt mately 
connected with the hope ind comfoit of man 

And, 1 , Tht doctnue of assurance as held by the founder 
of Methodism was not the* assurance of etemai salvation, 
as held by tfce Calvinisfic divines, but that persuasion 
which is given by the Holy Spirit to penitent and believing 
persons, that they are 'now accepted of God, pardoned, 
and adopted into God's family." It was an assurance, 
therefore on the ground of which no rela'tation of reh^ous 
effort CO Id be pi aded a d no u watcl fulne s of sp nt or 
rre,jTi!a ty ot 1 fe all ed for 1 e taught that onlv by the 
1 ely ex o se f the ame hu nble a d obedient f tl n 
tl e n ents and nt rces on t Ghr t tl state of m d 
could be ma nta ned and t ras made by 1 im a mot e — 
influent ai as our des e of nward pea an b nfluen 
t al — to g lance a d obedie e 

" Th s doctr e can not be d n ed w thout d conne t u^ 
reUgion from peace of mind, and habitual consiilation 
For if it is the doctrine of the inspired records, and of all 
orthodox Churches, that man is by nature pione to e\il, 
and that in practice he violates that law under which, 
as a creature, he is placed, and is thereby exposed to 
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puniahniPiit if also it is theie sta,ted, that an act of gra«^ 
and p'lrdon it, promised on thp conditions of repentance 
toward God and faith m oui Lord Jesus Christ; if that 
repentance imphes consideration of our ways a sense of 
the displeasuie cf almighty God eoatntioii of heart, and 
Lonsequentlv trouble and grief of mind mixed 1 owever, 
with hope inspired by the pr mise of forgiveness, and 
which kads to earnest supplication tor the actual pardon 
oi sin so promi'ied it will follow liom the e premises, either 
that forgiveness is not to be expected till after the termina- 
tion of our course of probation, that is, in another life; and 
that, therefore, this trouble and apprehension of mind can 
only be assuaged by the hope we may have of a favorable 
final deciaioa on our case; or, that sin is, in the present 
life, for^ven as often as it is thus repented of, and as often 
as we exercise the required and specific acts of trust in the 
merits of our Savior; but that this forgiveness of our sins 
is not in any way made known to us: so that we are left, 
as to our feeHngs in precisely the same state as if sin were 
not forgi\en till aft«r death namely m grief and trouble 
of mind lelieied only by hope or that when sin is for- 
gncn b} the mercy ot God through Christ, we are, by 
sunn, means T.>5ured of it and peace and satisfaction of 
mind take the pi ice of anxietj t nd fear 

The lirst of these Lonclusions is sufliciently disproved 
by the authoiit^ of fecnpture iihich exhibits justification 
as a blessmg attiinable in thi5 life and represents it as 
actually expi,ncnced by true belies ei s Therefore, being 
justified bj faith etc Theic is now no condemna- 

tion to them who are m Chtist Tesus , Whosoever 

believeth is justified from all things," etc. The quotations 
mig-ht be multiplied, but these are decisive. The notion, 
that tJiough an act of forgiveness may take place, we are 
unable to ascertain a fact so important to us, is also irrec- 
oncilable with many texts in which the writers of UiP 
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New Testament speak of an experience, not confined per- 
donally to themselves, or to those Christians who were 
endowed with spiritual gifts, but common to all Christians. 
"Being justified by faith, we have peace with God. . , 
We joy in God, by whom we have received the recondlia- 
lion. . . Being reconciled unto God by the death of 
his Son. . . We have not received the spirit of bond- 
age again unto fear, but the Spirit of adoption whereby 
we cry, Abba, Father." To these may be added innu- 
merable passages which espress the comfort, the confi- 
dence, and the joy of Christians; their "friendship" with 
Ctod; tlieir "access" to him; their entire union and de- 
lightful intercourse with him; and their absolute confidence 
in the success of their prayers. All such passages are 
perfectly consistent ivith deep humility and self-diffidence; 
but they are irreconcilable with a state of hostility between 
the parties, and with an unascertMned, and only hoped- 
for, restoration of friendship and favor. 

3. The services of tie Church of which Mr. Wesley 
was a minister, may be pleaded also in support of his 
opinions on tliis subject. Those services, thong-h, with 
propriety, as being designed for the use, not of true Chris- 
tians only, but of mixed congregations, they abound in 
acts of confession, and the expressions of spiritual grief, 
exhibit also this confidence and peace, as objects of earnest 
desire and hopeful anticipation, and as blessings attainable 
in the present life. We pray to be made "children by 
adoption and grace;" to be "relieved from the fear of 
punishment by the comfort of God's grace;" not to be 
"left comfortless, but that God, the King of glory, would 
send to us the Holy Ghost to comfort us;" and that by 
the same Spirit having a right judgment in all things, "we 
may evermore rejoice in his holy conafort." In the prayer 
directed to be used for one troubled in mind or in con- 
science, we have also the following impressive petitions; 
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" Break not the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax. 
Shut not up thy tender mercies in displeasure, but make 
him to hear of joy and gladness, tliat the bones which 
thou h<ist broken may rejoice. Deliver him from the fear 
of the ensmij and lift up the light of thy counlenamee upon 
hm, und gtie him peace." Now, unless it be contended, 
that bj these petitions we are directed to seek what we 
can nevei find, and always to follow that which we can 
ne\er o^eitake, the Church, in the spirit of the New Tes- 
tament, assumes that the forgiveness of sins, and the rehef 
of the sorrows of the penitent state, are attainable, with 
those consequent comforts and joys which can only arise 
from some assurance of mind, by whatever means and in 
whatever degree communicated, that we have a personal 
interest in the general promise, and that we are reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son. For since the general 
promise is made to many who will never be benefited by 
it, it can not of itself be the ground of a settled religious 
peace of mind. As it is a promise of blessings to be indi- 
vidually experienced, unless I can have personal experience 
of them, it holds up to hope what can never come into 
fruition.* 

* "Faith ie not merely a speculative but a pvacticsl acknowledginenl of 

Jeans as the Christ an effort and motion of the miiul toward God; vrben 

the sinner, convinced of sin, accepts with thankfulness the profl'ered terms 
of pardon, and in humble confidence applying individually to himself the 
benefit of the general atonement, in the elevated language of a venerabls 
father of the Church, drinks of the stream which flows from the Ee- 
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An assurance, therefore, that those sins which were felf; 
to "be a burden intolerable" are forgiven, and tliat al! 
ground of that apprehension of future punishment which 
causes the peniteat to "bewail his manifold sins" is re- 
moved by restoration to the favor of the offended God, 
must be allowed, or nothing would he more incongruous 
and indeed impossible, than the comfort, the peace, tlie 
rejoicing of spirit, which, in the Scriptures, are attributed 
to behevers. If, indeed, self-condemnation, and the appre- 
hension of danger, had no foundation but in the imagina- 
tion, the case would be totally altered. Where there is 
no danger, delverance is visionary; and the joy it inspires 
is raving, and not reason. But if a real danger exists, 
and if we can not escape it except by an a«t of grace on 
the part of almighty God, we must have some evidence of 
his gracious interposition in our case, or the guilty gloom 
will abide upon us. The more sincere and earnest a per- 
son is in the affairs of his salvation, the more miserable 
he must become if there be no possibility of his knowing 
that tjie wrath of Gfod no longer abideth upon him: then 
the ways of wisdom would be no longer "ways of pleasant- 
ness, and paths of pea«e," 

4. Few real Christians, therefore, have ever denied the 
possibility of our becoming so persuaded of the favor and 
good-will of God toward us as to produce substantial com- 
fort to the mind; but they have differed in opinion as to 
tlie means fay which this is acquired. Some have said that 

thou hast received. Thus it is that vie have an interest in all that God 
hath promised, or Christ hath performed. Thus have we from God both 
foi-gitenese and love, tlie ground of al! whether peace orglory." (Bishop 
Hall's Heaven upon Eanb.) 

" It is the propeit; of saving faith, that it hath a force to appropriate, 
and make Chidst our own. Without this, a. genei'al remote belief vcould 
have been cold comfort. ' He loved me, and gave himself for me,' saith 
SlPbuI. What saith SL Chrysoslom? 'Did Christ die only for St. PauU 
No. JVon esichidit,seiappropriat;' he excludes no others, but he will 
(ecure himself." (Bishop Brownrigg's Sermon on Easier IDaj.) 
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■we obtain it by iji/erence; others, by the direct inward tes- 
timony of the Holy Spirit. The latter, as we have seen, 
was the opinion of Mr. Wesley; but he never failed to 
connect this doctrine with another, which, on the authority 
of St. Paul, he calls "the witness of our own spirit, . , 
the consciousness of having received, in and by the Spirit 
of adoption, the tempers mentioned in the word of God, as 
belonging to his adopted children — a consciousness that 
wo are inwardly conformed, by the Spirit of God, to the 
image of his Son, aad that we viallc before him in justice, 
mercy, and truth, doing the things which are pleasing in 
his sight." These two testimonies he never put asunder, 
although he assigned them distinct offices; ajid this can not 
be overlooked if justice be done to his opinions. In order 
to prevent presumption, he reminds his readers that the 
direct testimony of the Holy Spirit is subsequent to true 
repentance and faith; ajid on the other hand, to guard 
against delusion, he asks, " How am I assured that I do 
not mistake the voice of the Spirit? Even by the testi- 
mony of my own spirit, 'by the answer of a good con- 
science toward God:' hereby you shall know that you are 
in no delusion, that you h t d d y w ul 

The immediate fruits of th Sp t 1 n ti h t a e 
love, joy, peace, bowels f n h mbl f m nd 

meekness, gentleness, 1 ng uff n And fh tw d 
fruits arc the doing good t all m n and a n f m b d 
ence to all the command f G d Wh th n th 
enthusiasm of the doct a th t t d Vn nthu 
siastic doctrine is unsupp t 1 by th d d b t 

in confirmation of this v, d Th bp t ta If b th 
witness with our spirit, that w a th h Id f & d 
Here the witnesses are th Sp t f & d nd u n 
spirit; and the fact to -nhich the testimony is given, is, 
that "we are the children of God. . . And because 
ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into 
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yonr hearts, crymg, Abba, Father!" To these passages 
may be added all those texts which speak of the inward 
intercourse of the Spirit of God with beHevers; of hia 
dwelling in them, and abiding with them as the source of 
comfort and peace; and which, therefore, imply the doc- 
tiine. Nor can such passages be interpreted otherwise 
than as teaching the doctrine of assurance, conveyed im- 
mediately to the mind of true believers by the Holy Spirit, 
without allowing such principles of construction as would 
render the sense of Scripture uncertain, and unsettle the 
evidei\ce of some of the most important doctrines of oiu 
religion. 

It is true that a more "sober" and "less dangerous" 
method, as it has been called, of ohtainmg a comfortable 
assurance of our justification before God, has been msisted 
upon as equally consistent with the word of God but, 
upon examination, it will be found delusii e This is what 
is termed a process of inference, and is thus eiplamed 
Tlie question at issue is, "Am I a child of God' The 
Scriptui'es declare that " as many as are kd by the Spirit 
of God are the sons of God." I inquire then whether I 
have the Spirit of God; and, in order to detemune this I 
examine whether I have "the fruits of the Spirit Now 
"the fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace gentleness, 
goodness, meekness, faith, temperance;" and having sufli 
cient evidence of the existence of these fiuita I i,onclude 
that 1 have the Spirit of God, and am, therefore a par 
doned and accepted child of God. This is the statement 
But, among these enumerated fruits of the &pint we find 
love, joy, &aA. peace, as well as gentleness goodness meek 
ness, fidelity, and temperance; and if it be ^iid that no 
man has a right to assume that "he is so led by the fepint 
of God," as to conclude that he is a child of C od who 
has only the afl'eetions of "peace and joy i-> ^round 1 is 
confidence upon, we have as good a reason ti affirm the 
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Bame thing, if he has "meekness and temperance," wifli- 
oiit "love, and peace, and joy;" the love, the peace, and 
the joy being as much fruits of the Spirit as the moral 
quahties also eaumerated. 

But can "love," love to God as our Father — "peace," 
peace with God, as in a state of friendship with us — and 
"joy," "joy in God by whom we have received the recon- 
ciliation" — exist at all without a previous or concomitant 
assurance of the Divine forgiveness and favor? Surely 
nothing is so clear, that it is not possible to love God as s 
Father and a Friend, while he is still regarded as an of 
fended Sovereign and a vengeful Judge; and that to feel a 
sense of his displeasure, and to be at "pea«e" with him, 
and to rejoice in him, are contradictions; and if so, the 
very ground of this inference, that we are in the Divine 
favor, and adopted into his family, is taken away. This 
whole inferential process proceeds upon dividing the undi- 
vided fruit of the Spirit, for which we have assuredly no 
authority; nor, indeed, have we nny reason to conclude 
that we have that gentleness that goodnpa"!, that meeiness, 
etc., which the apostle describes, should thp ' love joy, 
and peace," which he places among the leadmg fruits of 
the Spirit, be wanting. If, then, the ^hole undivided fruit 
of the Spirit be taken as the medium of ascertaimng the 
fact of our forgiveness and adoption, and it it is even 
absurd to suppose that we can hive God, while jet we fee! 
him to be angry with us, and that we can rejoi e and have 
peace, while the fearful appiehension^ ot the conserjoences 
of unremitted sin are not removed liom our mmda, then 
the only ground of our "loie, joy, and peace" is pardon 
revealed and witnessed, directlj and immediately, hy the 
Spirit of adoption,* 

• The precide-Mc of the dlred nitneis of the Spiiil ol &rd lo ihe 
indirect wilnesa of our own, and the depenrienca ot \\ e Ijlfi upon Ihe 
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The mind of Mr WLsley was, also, too discriminating 
not to perceiTC tliat, in the scheme of attaining assurance 
b-\ inference from moial ehangea only, there was a total 
nt^Lt-t of the offices explicitly a'lcnbed to the Holy Spirit 
in tilt. New Testament, and which on this scheme are un- 
necca&ary These arc clearly stated to be that of "bear- 
tiifi witness" with the spirits of believers, that they are 
the children of God that of the Spirit of adoption, by 
iihich they call God Father in the special sense in which 
it is correlative to that soaship which we obtain only by a 
justifymg faith in Christ; and that of a Comforler, prom- 
ised to the disciples to abide with them "forever," that 
their "joy might be full." 



" St, Paul meana that the Spirit of God givEB such a lealimony to us, 
tbsl he being our guide and teacher, our spirit concludei our adoption of 
God to be cerlain. For our own mind, of itself, independent of the pre- 
ceding teslimonj of the Spirit, [nisi praetmfe SpiriSvi te^limonio,'] could 
not produce this persuasion in us. Foe while the SWrit witnesses that we 
are the sons of God, he, at the same time, inspires this confidence into 
our li.inds, that we are bold 10 call God our Father." (Caltin on Komana 
viii, 16.) 

"Romans viii, 16, 'The Spiiit itself beareth witness with onr spirits 
that we are the sons of God:' the witness which our own spirits do give 
to our adoption Is the work and tfect of the Holj Spirit in us; if it were 
not, it would be false, and not confirmed by the testimony of the Spiri; 
himself, who is the Spirit of truth. 'And none knoweth the things of 
"God but the Spirit of God,' I Cor. ii, 11, If he declare not our sonshjp 
in us and to hs, we can not know il. How doth he than bear witness 
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Enough has been said on this subject to show that Mr. 
Wesley, on this doctrine, was neither rash nor incon- 
siderate, miich less enthusiastic. It is grounded on no 
forced, no fanciful interpretation of Scripture; and it main- 
tains, as of possible attainment, one of the most important 
and richest comforts of the human mind. It leaves no 
doubt aa to a question which, while problematical, must, 
if we are earnest in seeking our salvation, be fatal to our 
peace; it supposes an intercourse between God and the 
minds of good men, which is, surely in the full and genu- 
ine spirit of the Christian reli^on, eminently called the 
"ministration of the Spirit;" and it is, as taught by him, 
vitally connected with sober, practical piety. That, like 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone, it is capable of 
abuse, is very true. Many have perverted both the one 
and the other. F^th with some has been made a dis- 
charge from duty; and with respect to the direct witness 
of the Spirit, fancy has, no doubt, been taken, in some in- 
stances, for reality. But this could never legitimately fol- 
low from the holy preaching of the founder of Methodiauj. 
His view of the doctrine is so opposed to license and real 
enthusiasm, to pride and self-sufSciency, that it can only 
be made to encourage them by so manifest a perversion, 
that it has never occurred except among those most igno- 
rant of his writings. He never encouraged any to expect 
this grace but the truly penitent, and he prescribed to 
them "fruits meet for repentance." He believed that 
justification was always accompanied by a renewal of the 
heart, and as constantly taught, that the comfort "of the 
Holy Ghost" could remain the portion only of the humble 
and spiritual, and was uniformly and ex 1 Ij t d 

with a sanctifying and obedient faith He saw tl at the 
fruits of the Spirit were "love, joy p ace w 11 as 

"gentleness, goodness, meekness, and ta th but he also 
taught that all who were not Uving nde fh onstant 
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influenee of the latter would fatally deceive themselves by 
any pretensions to the former. 

Such were the views of the first Methodists, on these 
important point?, and such are the unchanged opinions of 
their successors to this day. They may be called peculiar- 
ities, because they differed in some respects from the same 
doctrines of justification, faith, assurance, and sanctifica- 
tion, when associated with various modifications of Calvin- 
ism; and although somewhat similar doctrines are found 
in many Arminian writei-s, yet in the theology of the Wes- 
leys they derive life and vigor from the stronger views of 
the grace of God which were taught them by their Mora- 
vian and Calvinistic brethren. 

No man more honestly sought truth than Mr. "Wesley, 
and none more rigidly tried all systems by the law and the 
testimony. As to authority he was "a man of one book;" 
and whatever may be thought peculiar in his views, he 
drew from that source by the best application of his judg- 
ment.* He wanted not, however, authority of another 

* The following beautiful and striting pasjage, iliustradiro of iho abovn 
Teniai'li, ii Stom the preface to his jerniona: 

"To candid, reasonable men, I em nol afraid to lay open what have 
been the inniait thoughts of my heart. I have thought, 1 am a creature 
of a day, pasaiag through life, as an si'roiv lhroag;h the air. I am a spirit 
come from God, and returning to God: just hovering over the great golf; 

way; for this vei^ eud he came from heaven. He hath written it down 
in a book! O give me that book! At any price, give me tlie book of 

uftius libH. [A man of one boot.] Here then I am, far from the busy 
ways of men. I sit down alone! only God is here. In his presence, I 

concerniug the meaning of what 1 read? Dees any thing appear dark 
and intricate^ I lift np my heart to the Father of lights. Lord, is it not 
thy word, >If any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God'!' Thou '^veit 
liberally, and npbraidegt not.' Thou hast said, ' If any be willing to do 
Ihy will, he shall know.' I am willing to do: let me know thy will. I 
then search after and consider parallel passages of Scripture, 'comparing 
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tind for his leading (pinions On tlie article of justifica- 
tion lie igieed with all the Reformed Chuiohea his notion 
of saving faith was subitintialli that of the diiinesof the 
best ages of the Reformation and of still earlier times, 
noi was his doclnne of the diiect witness of the Spint to 
our adoption one as to which any exclusive peculiarity 
could he attributed to him except that he more largely 
and zealously piea:,hed it than any othei man m modem 
timps It was the dcctrine of Luther Call in Beza 
Arm n us ind ofhers of equallj em nent rinL abroad 
aid at homi, "We mij add aKo that such prelates ind 
di\ met, as Hoopei Anditws Hill Hooker Usher Broiva 
rigg, Wake, Pearson, Barrow, Owen, aad Poole, have 
expressed it in terms as explicit, and with equal deference 
to the testimony of the word of God. 

The minutes of the early conferences ai-e not confined 
to doctrinal discussions; but we sec in them the frame of 
the discipline of the body, growing up from year to year, 
and embodied in many copious directions and arrange- 
ments. The most important of these remain in force to 
this day, although some in a maturer stat« of the society 
have gone into disuse. This dieciphne need not particu- 
larly be specified, as being for the most pait well known ■ 
and established; but a few miscellaneous particulars may 
be selected from the minutes of several successive years, 
as being in some instances of great importance, and in 
others characteristic, and occasionally amusing. 

The duty of obeying bishops was considered at the very 
first conference of 1744; and the conclusion ia, that this 
obedience extends only to things indifferent; a rather 
strict narrowing up of canonical obedience, at this early 

EpiriliiBl ihings with spiiitual.' I inedilale Ihereon, with all the aHenUou 

I consult those who are experienced ia the things of God; and then, tha 
writings, whevebj, being dead, they yet apeali. And what I Ihu! leant, 
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Ho preaching was to he continued where societies were 
not raised up. It seems to have been a fixed maxim with 
the Wesleys, aot to spend time in cultivating barren 
ground. No band ticket was fo be given to the 
of ruffles — a practice which, though then 
corded not with their notions either of good taste or 
the duty of economizing money in order to charity. 
Equal strictness was observed as to the dress of females. 
Simplex mitndUiis [plainness wilb neatness] was J 
Wesley's classical rule; and the exclusive "ornament 
a meek and quiet spirit," his Scriptural one. All who 
married unbelievers were to be expelled from society. 
The people were required not only to stand during sing' 
ing, but while the text was read. This excellent cus- 
tom now continues only in Ireland. Dram-drinking and 
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pawnbrokiag were also sins of exclusion: so that, in fact, 
the Methodist societies were the first temperance societies. 
Reading was enjoined as a religions duty, and every 
preacher was bound to circulate every new hook published 
or recommended by Mr. Wesley; so anxious was he to 
spread useful knowledge through society, and to improve 
at once Uie intellects and hearts of his people. The offi- 
cers of the society are said to be "clergymen, assistants, 
helpers, stewards, leaders of bands, leaders of classes, vis- 
iUira of the sick, schoolmasters, and housekeepers," The 
last class will in the present day create a smile; but at that 
lime their business was to reside in the houses built in 
several of the large towns, where both Mr. Wesley and the 
preachers took up their abode during their stay. They 
were elderly and pious women, who, being once invested 
with an official character, extended it sometimes from tJie 
house to the church, to (Jie occasional annoyance of the 
preachers. As married preachers began to occupy the 
houses, they were at length dispensed with. Smuggling 
and the buying of uncustomed goods had frequent anathe- 
mas dealt out against them, and expulsion was the unmiti- 
gated penalty. Respect of persons was strictly forbidden 
to the preachers, who were also enjoined to be easy of ac- 
cess to all. Evei7 preacher was to promise rather to break 
a limb than to disappoint a congregation No preacher 
was to be continued TV ho could not pieach twice eiery day 
Ht. was to take care that only suitable tunes should be 
fiung and wa^ advised to use in public only hymns ol 
piayci and ptaise, not those descnpti^e of states ot mind 
Lemonade was to be taken atter pieaching, or candied 
oiangc peel, or a httlc waim ale, but egg and wme, and 
lafo suppeis, are denounced as downright poison The 
news entertained of a call to the ministry deserve quoting 
in full: 
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"Q. How shall we try those who think they are moveiJ 
by the Holy GBost, and called of God to preach? 

"A. Inquire, 1. Do they know God as a pardoning 
God? Have they the love of God abiding in them? Do 
they desire and seek nothing but God? And are they holy 
in all manner of conversation? 

"2. Have they gifU-~&s well as grace — for the work? 
Hfive they a clear, sound imderstanding? Have they a 
right judgment in the things of God? Have they a just 
conception of salvation by faith,? And has God given 
(hem any degree of utterance? Do they speak justly, 
readily, clearly? 

"3. Have they fruit? Are any truly convinced of sin, 
and converted to God, by their preaching? 

"As long as these three marks concur in any, we believe 
he is called of God to preach." 

The probation of the preachers was at first one year; but 
was afterward extended to four. The following minute of 
1 745 shows that Mr. Charles Wesley was never considered 
as co-ordinate with his brother in the government of the 
societies; 

"Q. Should not my brother /o^^tw me step by step, and 
Mr, Meriton [another clergyman] Mm? 

"A. As far as possible." 

What Mr, Wesley was next to write, was a matter on 
which be asked the advice of the conference for several 
vcara. A little stock of medicines, to be dispensed to the 
poor, was ordered to be provided for London, Bristol, and 
Newcastle. It is not generally known that Mr. Wesley- 
pursued a course of regular medical study, while at Ox- 
ford. Preachers were cautioned ag:ainst ^ving out long 
hymns, and were exhorted to choose the tunes, that so 
they might be suitable to the hymn. Copies of the 
minutes of fJiR confei'ence were to be written out and given 
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to each member present: when the number of pi-eachers 
increased, printing was adopted.* In 1749 it seems to 
have been proposed that the societies evcry-where should 
be considered one, of which the London society should be 
the mother church. This, however, came to nothing. 
The societies, indeed, were one, but the center of union 
was first Mr. Wesley himself, then the conference of 
preachers. In the same year all chapels were directed to 
be built after the model of that of Eoiherham, and the 
number of circuits, each very extensive, had increased to 
twenty-two. Regular funds for the support of Uie preach- 
ers, and for aiding worn-out preachers, began now to be 
established, A regular settlement of the chapels upon 
trustees had been enjoined in 1749; and in 1766 a person 
was appointed to be sent through England to survey the 
deeds, and supply wanting trustees. All chapel windows 
were to be sashed; no "tub pulpits" were to be allowed; 
and men and women were every-where to sit apart. The 
societies are warned &gMnst Utile oaiks, such as "my life," 
"my honor," etc., and against "compliments," and un- 
meaning words, In general, many are reproved for talking 
too much, and reading too little. In 1776 all octagon 
chapels are directed to be built hie tliat at Yarm; and all 
square ones like that at Scarboro. No Chinese paling 
was to be set up before any chapel; and the people are 
forbidden to crowd into the preachers' houses, as though 
they were coffee-houses. Wo leaders' meeting was to be 
held without the presence of a preacher, and the spirit of 
debating at all meetings was to be strictly guarded against. 

which lies befoi-e me, and from which exlracta have been made ia the pre- 
reding pages, wants two or three of the first pages of the minutes -jf 1744. 
II was not writlen bj Mr. Wesley, bat is a copy corrected by his own 
hand in riiflei-ent places. This is mentioned, as several of tha exlrocti 
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If bankrupts did not pay their debts when they are able, 
ttey were to be exclnded the society. Sluts were to be 
licpt out of the preachers' houses, and cleanliness was held 
to be next to godliness. 

Thus, to a number of little things among many greater 
and weightier matters, the active mind, the taste, and the 
orderly habits of the founder of Methodism applied itself. 
Every thing was, however, kind and bland in his manner 
of injunction; and when he was disappointed as to the 
exact observance of his regulations, his displeasure was 
admirably proportioned to the weight of the case. No 
man generally knew better how to estimate the relative 
importance of things, and to give each its proper place and 
rank, although it would be to deny to him the infirmity of 
human nature to suppose that this rule of proportion was 
always observed. If little things were by him sometimes 
made great, this praise, however, he had without abate- 
ment, that he never made great things little. 

The notices of the deaths of the preachers, year by year, 
in the early minutes, all bear the impress of the brevity 
and point of Mr. Wesley's style. The first time that the 
regular question, "What preachers have died this year?" 
appears, is in the minutes of 1777. A few sketches of 
character from this laconic obituary in different years, will 
illustrate his manner of keepiuj, these annual records: 

"Ihomas Hoskmg a joung man just entering on the 
work zealous active and cf in unblamable behavior. 
And Richard Burke a man of tduth and patience, made 
perfect thiough sufteimgs one who jomed the wisdom and 
calmness of age with the simplicity of childhood." 

'■Eichaid Boardman % piou= gojd-natured, sensible 
man, gieafly bebved of ali that knew him. He was one 
of the two fiist that freely oftpicd themselves to the service 
of our brethren in Amenca. He died of an apoplectic fit. 
and preached the night before his death. It seems he 
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might haye been eminently useful, but good is the will of 
the Lord. 

"Robert Swindells had been with us above forty yeara. 
He was an Israelite indeed. In all those years I never 
knew him to speak a word which he did not mean; and he 
always spoke the truth in love; I believe no one ever 
heard him speak an unkind word. He went through 
exquisite pain — by the stone — for many years; but he was 
not weary. He was still 

"One thing he had almost peculiar to himself; lie had no 
enemy! So remarkably was that word fulfilled, 'Blessed 
are the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy.' 

"James Barry was for many yeara a faithful laborer in 
our Lord's vineyard. And as he labored much, so he 
suffered much; but with unwearied patience. In his death 
he suffered nothing, stealing quietly away in a kind of 
lethargy. 

"Thomas Payne was a bold soldier of Jesus Christ, 
His temper was uncommonly vehement; but before he 
went hence, all that vehemence was gone, and tlie lion 
was become a lamb. He went away in the fuU triumph 
of faith, praising God with his latest breath. 

"Robert Waylor, a zealous, active young man, was 
caught away by a fever, in the strength of his yeara. But 
it was in a good hour; for he returned to Him whom his 
soul loved, in the full assurance of faith. 

"A fall from his horse, which was at first thought of 
little consequence, occasioned the death of John Livermore; 
a plam, honest man, much devoted to God, and determined 
to live and die in the best of services. 

"John Prickard, a man thoroughly devoted to God, t.nd 
an eminent pattern of holiness: and Jacob Eowel!, a faith- 
ful old soldier, fairly worn out in his Master's service. 

"Tliomas Mitchell, an old soldier of Jesus Christ. 
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"John Fletcter, [vicar of Madeley,] a pattern of all 
holi less sBarce to be paralleled in a century; and J, Pea- 
co k Toung m j eari but old in grace; a pattern of all 
] olme'Ja full ot faifh and lore, and zeal for God. 

Jeremiali Eobeitshan who was a good soldier of Jesus 
thri-it fauly worn fut in hia Master's service. He was a 
p&ttern of patience for many years, laboring under sharp, 
and almost continual pain of meekness and gentleness to 
all men and ot simpacity and godly sincerity. 

JishuaKeighley who was a young man deeply devoted 
to God and gie itly beloved by all that knew him. He 



"Charles Wesley, who, aft«r spending fourscore years 
with much sorrow and pain, quietly retired into Abraliam'a 
bosom. He had no disease; but after a gradual decay of 
some months, 

'The weary wheels of life alood aHIl at last.' 

Hia least praise was, his talent for poetry; although Dr. 
Wafts did not scruple to say, that 'that single poem. 
Wrestling Jacob, was worth all the verses he himself had 
written.' 

"John Mayiy, worn out in the service of his Master: he 
suffered much in his last illness, and died triumphant in 
the Lord." 

Thus neither his brother Charles, nor Mr. Fletcher, had 
a longer eulogy than any other preacher; so great waa Mr. 
Wesley's love of brevity. 

The "care of the Churches" now had come upon him, 
and was increasing; he had a responsibility to man as well 
as to God for the right management of a people whom his 
labors and those of his coadjutors had formed into a body 
distinct fi-om the National Church, and indeed as to all 
ecclesiastical control separate from it, although, in part. 
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the members were attendants on her services. He was 
most anxious that this people should be raised to the high- 
eat state of religious and mora] excellence; that tliey should 
be exemplary in all the relations of life, civil and domestic; 
wise in the Scriptures; well-read in useful books; self- 
denying in their conduct almost to severity; and liberal in 
their chaiities, in order to which they were enjoined to 
abstain from all unnecessary indulgences, and to be plain 
and frugal in dress. They were expected to rise early to 
a religious service at five o'clock, and to attend some 
evening service, if possible, several times in the week; 
and, beside their own Sabbath meetings, to be punctual in 
observing the services of the Church. They were to add 
to all this the most zealous efforts to do good to tie bodies 
and souls of those who were around them, and to per- 
severe in all these things with an ardor and an unwea- 
riednesa equal to his own. With these great objects so 
strongly impressed upon his mind, that he should feel com- 
pelled to superintend every part of the system he had put 
into operation, and attend to every thing great or little 
which he conceived to retard or accelerate its motion, was 
the natural consequence, and became with him matter of 
imperative conscience. A nobler object man could not 
propose to himself, than thus to spread the truth and the 
example of a Uving and practical Christianity through the 
land, and to revive the spirit of piety in a fallen Church, 
and among a neglected people; and he had sufficient 
proofs from the wonderful success which had followed, 
success, too, of the most unequivocal kind, because the 
hearts of "multitudes had been turned to the Lord," that 
he was in the path of duty, and that the work was of God; 
but the standard which he set up in his own mind, and in 
his rules, both for his preachers and people, was so high, 
that, in the midst of all those refreshing joys which the 
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review of the work often, brought, feelings of disappoint- 
ment, and something' hke vexation, occasioEally break 
forth in the minutes of his conferences. On the preachers 
in their circuits an activity, an occupation of tjme, and an 
attention to various duties had been enjoined, similar to his 
own; but the regulaljons, under which they were placed, 
were often minute, and iu minor matters they were often 
failing, even when, in other respects, they most faithfully 
and laboriously fulfilled their ministry. Stewards, leaders, 
and trustees, came in also occasionally for their share of 
remonstrance and rebuke on account of inattention; while 
the societies, as being exposed to the various errors of the 
day, and to the ordinary influences of the ismptaliona of 
an earthly state, sometimes declined, and then again re- 
vived; in some places were negligent, and in others were 
almost every thing he could wish them to be, so that he 
could say, with an apostle, respecting tliem, " Great is my 
glorying." To Mr, Wesley's frequent trials of patience 
were to be added the controversies, often very illiberal, in 
which he was engaged, and the constant misrepresentations 
and persecutions, to which he and the societies were for 
many years exposed. When all these things are consid- 
ered, and when it is also recollected how much every man 
who himself works by a strict method is apt to be affected 
by the irregularities and carelessness of others, the full 
and tranquil flow of his zeal and energy, and the temper, 
at once so strict and so mild, which breathes in the minutes 
of the conferences, place him in a very admirable point 
of light. Vexation and disappointment pas'ied o^er his 
serene mind like the light clouds over the bright summer 
field. The principle of an entire devotedncs'; to serve 
God, and "his generation according to the will of God," 
in him never relaxed; and the words of one of his own 
beautiful hymns, to which, in advanced life, in a conversa- 
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tioa witli a friend, he once alluded, as expressing his own 
past and habitual experience, -vfere in him finely lealized: 

"Jesus, confirm my heart's deiiire, 

To work, and speak, and think for thae; 
SliU let me guard Ite holy fire, 

Anil still stir up thy ^ft in me. 
Ready for all thy perfect will, 

My acts of faith, and love repeat, 

Till death thy endleae mercies seal. 

And make the sacrifice complete.'' 



CHAPTER X. 

The duclnnes ^nd principal hrinchcs ot tho diauplme 
of tlie bodj bi.in,r geneially settkd Mi We&lLy deai^ted 
fiODi publishing, e-itncta fiom the minutes of the annual 
ctnkrences fium 1749 to 1766 In the minutes of the 
latter year we find for the farst time a pubh'.hed hst of the 
circuits, and of the preacliers * The cucuits iveie then 
twenty Jlie in England extending from Cornwall to New 
casde upon Tyne; in Scotland /oar; in Wales two; in Ire- 
land eight; in all thirty-nine. The total number of the 
preachers, ^ven up entirely to tlie work, and acting under 
Mr. Wesley's directiou, had then risen to ninety-two. But 
it will be necessary to look back upon the labors of the 
two brothers during this interval. Instead, however, of 
tracing Mr. Wesley's journeys into various parts of the 

* In the manuscript copy of the first minutes before mentioned, lists of 
circuits occBsionaily appear, as in 1746! "How many dfciiils are there! 
^»™«-.— Seven, 1, London, inclnding Surrey and Kent, 2. Bristol, 
includinj Somersetshire. Portland, Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, and Glomiej- 
terihire. 3. Cornwall. 4. Evesham, including Shrewsbury, Leominster, 
Hereford, Stroud, and Wedneshury. S. York, including Yorkshire, 
Cheshii-e, Lancashire, Derbyshire, Noltinghamshlre, and Lincolnshire, 
e. Newcastle. 1. Wales." 
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kingdom in detail from Ilia journals, which present one 
uniform and unwearied activity in his high calling, it will 
he sufficient to notice the principal incidents. 

Mr. Charles Wesley married in 1749, yet still continued 
his labors with but little abatement. He was in London 
at the time of the earthquake, and was preaching at the 
Foundery early in the morning when the second shock 
occuiTed. The entry in his journal presents liim in a sub- 
lime attitude, and may be given as an instance of what 
may be truly called the majesty of faith; "March 8, 1760. 
This morning, a quarter after five, we had another shock 
of aa earthquake, far more violent than that of February 
8th. I was just repeating my test, when it shook the 
Foundery so violently, that we all expected it to fall on 
our heads. A great cry followed from the women and 
children. I immediately called out, 'Therefore, we will 
not fear, though the earth be moved, and the hills be car- 
ried into the midst of the sea; for the Lord of host* is with 
us; the God of Jacob is our refuge.' He filled my heart 
with faith, and my mouth with words, shaking their souls 
as well as their bodies. The earth moved westward, then 
eastward, then westward again, through all London and 
Westminster. It was a strong and jan'ing motion, at- 
tended with a rumbling noise like that of thunder. Many 
houses were much shaken, aad some chimneys thrown 
down, but without any farther hurt." (Journal.) 

The impression produced in London by this visitation 
is thus recorded in a letter from Mr. Briggs io Mr. John 
Wesley: "This great city has been, for some days past, 
under terrible apprehensions of another earthquake. Yes- 
terday, thousands fled out of town, it having been confi- 
dently asserted by a dragoon, that he had a revelation that 
great part of London, and Westminster especially, would 
be destroyed by an earthquake on the 4th instant between 
twelve and one at nirfil. The wliole chv iras under direful 
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appifhensiun^ Places of wor'Iup wcie crowded With 
fngltened smneis especially our two chapels and the 
Tabernacle ivhere Mr 'flhif«fieli preached Several of 
tie classes c me to their leadeis and desiied tkat tbey 
would spend tl L ni„lit with them in prajei which was 
done and God give them a hlessmg Indeed all aiownd 
^sa1 i^ful Bem^ not at all con\mced of the prophets 
mission and ha\ n;^ no call trom any of my biethien I 
went to bed it my ii=uil time believing I -was safe in the 
hands of Chnst; and hkewise that, by doing so, I shuiild 
be the more ready to rise to the preaching in the morning; 
which I did, praised be my kind Protector." In a post- 
script he adds, " Though crowds left the town on Wednes- 
day night, yet crowds were left behind; multitudes of 
■whom, for fear of being suddenly overwhelmed, left their 
houses, and repaired to the fields, and open places in the 
city. Tower Hill, Moorfields, but, above all, Hyde Park, 
were filled, the best part of the night, with men, women, 
and children, lamenting. Some, with stronger imagina- 
tions than othei-s, mostly women, ran crying in the streets, 
'An earthquake! an earthquake!' Such distress, perhaps, 
is not recorded to have happened before in this careless 
eity. Mr. Whitefield preached at midnight in Hyde Park. 
Surely God will visit this city; it will be a time of mercy 
to some. may I be found watching!" (Whitehead's 
Life.) 

So ready were these great preadiers of tlie time to take 
advantage of every event by -which they might lead men 
to God. One knows not which most to admii-e, Mr. White- 
field preaching at midnight in Hyde Park to a crowd of 
affrighted people, ezpecting the earth to swallow them up, 
or Mr. Charles Wesley, with the very ground reeling under 
him, calling out to the congregation, "Therefore, we will 
not fear, though the earth be moved, and the hills be car- 
ried into the midst of tiie sea; for the Lord of hosts is 
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with us; the God of Jacob is our I'efuge," and using this 
as his text. 

The detected immorality and expulsion of one of the 
preMhera, James Wheatley,* led the brothers to determine 
upon instituting a more strict inquiry into the life and be- 
havior of every preacher in eonnecliou Trith them. Mr. 
Charles Wesley undertook that office, as being, perhaps, 
more confident in his own discernment of character, and 
less influenced by affection to the preachers. The result 
was, however, highly creditable to them, for no irregularity 
of conduct was detected; but as the visitation was not con- 
ducted, to say the least of it, in the blaud manner in which 
it would have been executed by Mr. John Wesley, who 
was indeed alone regarded as the father of the conneclJon, 
it led, as might be expected, to bickeriDgs. Many of the 
preachers did not come up to Mr, Charles Wesley's notions 
of attachment to the Church; some began to wish b, little 
larger share in the government; and a few did not rise to 
his standard of ministerial abilities, although of this he 
judged only by report. Prom this time a stronger feeling 
of disunion between the preachers and him grew up, which 
ultimately led to his taking a much less active part in die 
affairs of the body, except to interfere occasionally with 
his advice, and, in still later years, now and then to cen- 
sure the increasing irregularity of his brother's proceedings. 
The fact was, Mr. John Wesley was only carried forward 

« Mr. Wesley has been censnved by eome pereons for sancdoaing Ihe 
publlcBdoQ of a pamphlet on tha "Dulies of Husbands and Wivee," 
wrinen, as the; supposed, by this nrrefched man, and eepeoially for doing 
Ibla after the misconduct of the aulhof had been brought to light. But 

wiitten by James Whealley, the preacher, but by William Whaleley, the 

one of the best prac^cal wiiters of hie age, who died in 1B39. The work 
rrom which the pamphlet was eiiracted is entitled, "A Bride-Bu9b," and 
beai-a the date of 1619, which was at least a hundred years before Wheal- 
lajwasbor,,. 
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in nhii.h they were placed, he somewhat uncandidly at- 
tributed to the ambition of the former; and, laying it down 
as a necessary qualification, that no preacher ought to be 
employed without giving some explicit pledge as to his 
purpose of adherence to the Church, he attempted to asso- 
ciate himself with liis brother in the management, with 
equal power to call preachers into the work, and then to 
govern them. He appears laudably to have wished to 
improve their talents; but he proposed also greatly to 
restiict their number, and to subject them to stricter testa 
as to their attachment to the Establishment, Here began 
an important difference between the two brothers. Some 
impression was made upon the mind of Mr. Join Wesley 
by bis brother's letters written to him during his tour of 
inquisition, principally as they exaggerated the growing 
danger of separation from the Church; and upon Charles' 
return to London, John was persuaded, although "with 
difficulty," to sign an agreement, enga^g that no 
preacher should be called into the work except by both of 
them conjointly, nor any readraitted but with mutual 
consent. The intention of Charles was evidently to obtain 
a controlling power over his brother's proceedings; but 
there was one great rule to which Mr. John Wesley waa 
more steadily faithful. This was to carry on and extend 
that which he Iraew to be the work of God, without regard- 
ing probable future (Consequences of separation from the 
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Church after his death;* which was in fact the principle on 
which they had agreed at the first conference of 1774, 
(see pages 136, 137,) and to which Charles stood pledged 
as fully as himself. It seems, therefore, that when Mr. 
John Wesley more fully discovered his brother's intention 
to restrict the number of preachers, under the plea of em- 
ploying only men of superior abiUtiea, and more especially 
after all that had passed between Charles and them during 
the inquisitorial visitation just named had been reported 
to him, he felt little disposed to assent to his having co- 
authority with himself in the management of the connec- 
tion; and Charles withdrawing more from public life, the 
government remained with John still more exclusively than 
before. This acquisition of entire authority, as it has been 
called, has been referred to by one of Mr. Wesley's biogra- 
phers as a proof of his ambition, and hts inability to bear 
a rival. The afl'ecti .n of the brothers itself affords a strong 
presumption against the existence of any such jealousy 
between them: and beside we find no previous instance of 
a single stniggle for authority. But the fact was, that 
John always led the way, as sole director, witli Charles as 
a confidential adviser; and they long a<!ted together in this 
relation as with one soul. In the present case it was 
Charles only who grasped at a power which he had not 
pre ■ ly p d; and this was for a moment yielded, 

th gh 1 e tat ly upon an ex parte statement, and under 
w n t filly naiifested. When, however, those were 
d I d J h oiled; and his brother, by a paitial se- 

tt f m fh work, left the whole care of it upon his 
hand M Ch 1 s Wesley had, indeed, some time before 
this, rather hastily interposed to prevent the marriage of 
his brother with a very pious and respectable woman. 



d I build the cUj of Gnd." 
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Mrs. Grace Murray, to yfitom he was attached, and that 
probably luider the influence of a litlle family pride, as she 
was not in an elevated rank of hfe;* and this affair, in 
which there appears to have been somewhat of treachery, 
although no doubt well intonded, had for the first time 
interrupted their harmony. But it is not all Hkely tliat 
any feeling of i-esentment remained in the mind of John; 
and indeed the commission of visitation, with which Charles 
had been invested, was a sufacient proof that confidence 
had been restored. The true reason of the difference was, 
that the one wished to contiact the work, from tear of the 
probable consequence of sepaiation fiom the Church; the 
other pursued his course of enlarging and extending it, 
resolving to prevent sepaiation to the best of his power, 
but leaving that issue in higher hands Still, however, the 
affection of the brothers remained unimpaired 

In the year 1751, as Mr Wesley was still lesolved to 
marry, believing that his usefulness would be thereby pro- 

«Mr. Chailee Wesley and Mr. Whitefield got Ihe lady hastily married 
to Mr. Bennelt, one of Ihe preachers, while his brother was al a distance, 
probably not being himself aware, any more than she, of the strength of 
his allachment. The following estracl from one of Mr. Wesley's unpub- 
lished letter, shows, however, .hat he deeply felt it: "The sons of Zeraiah 
were loo strong for me. The whole world fought against me, but, above 
all, my own famUiar friend. Then was the word fnlfiUed, 'Son of man, 
behold, I take from thee the desii* of thine eyes al a stroke, jet Shalt than 
not lament, neither shall thy tears ran down.' The falcl, irrecoverable 
stroke was slrack on Thursday last. Yesterfay I saw my friend— that 
was— and him to whom she is anoiificed. ' But why should a living man 
The foUowiog pas- 
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moted, lie took fo wife Mrs, Tizelle, a widow lady of inde- 
pendent fortune. Slie was a woman of a cultivated under- 
standing, as lier remaining letters testify; and that she 
appeared to Mr. Wesley fo possess every other qualifica- 
tion, which promised to increase both his usefulness and 
happiness, we may conclude from his having made choice 
of iier as his companion. We must suppose, also, that as 
he never intended to relax his labors, and adopt a more 
settled mode of life, this matter also was fully understood, 
and agreed to before marriage. But whatever good quali- 
ties Mrs. Wesley might appear to have, they were at length 
wholly swallowed up in the fierce passion of jealousy. For 
some time she traveled with him; but becoming weary of 
this, and not being able to bind him down to a more do- 
mestic life, this passion increased. The violence of her 
temper broke out, also, against Mr, Charles Wesley and 
his wife. This arose from very trifling circumstances, 
magnified into personal slights; and various unpleasant 

could they hear IhM Saul and Jouaihan were in danger fi-om llieLr own 

I have seen an explaralion of Mr, Charles Wesley's conduct in this 
alTaiT tay Ibe lale MUs Wesley ; but as the oiaUer occurred before her billh, 

that I shall not fully sUte it. She lays the feull chiefly on the lady's want 
of explicitness ; states that she Tornied a previous, but concealed, atcach- 
uient to Mr. Bennett; and that Mr, Charles having discarered this, he 
hastened the ntGi'riage, 

Whatever the osteneible reason might be, it was no doubt eagerly seized 
by Mr. Charles Wesley as an occasion of breaking off e match, which he 
appears some time before to have interfered with, influenced, it is most 
probable, by the consideration of Mis. Mnrray'e inferior rank. From this 
feeling Mr. John Wesley was much more exempt, as the following anec- 

creditabie to his amiable temper: "My brother Charles had an attachment 
In early youth to an amiable girl of inferior blrlh ; this was much opposed 
by my mother and her family, who mentioned it with concern to my uncle. 
Finding from my father that this was the chief objection, my uncle only 
■■epiied, 'Then there is no family bloodJ I hear the girl ia good; bulof 
no femiiy?" 'Nor fortune either,' aald my mother. Me made no reply- 
but sent my brother a sum of niouey as a wedding present; and I beliero 
tincerely r^retled that he wns ultimately crossed in hl^ in ci in all OB." 
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scenes are mentioned in Mr. Cliarles Wesley's nnpnblisheil 
letters, and described with a sprightliness which, while it 
shows that he was unconscious of having given her any 
just cause of offense, equally indicates the absence of 
sympathy. Perhaps this had been worn out by the long 
continuance of iier caustic attacks upon him and his family, 
both by word and by letter. Certainly Mr. Charles Wes- 
ley must have felt her to be an annoying correspondent, if 
we may judge from some of her letters still preserved, and 
in which, singular as it may appear, she zealously contends 
for her husband's' superiority, and is indignant that he 
should be wearing himself out with excessive labor, while 
Charles was remaining at home in ease. Dr. Southey has 
candidly and justly stated the matter between her and her 
persecuted husband; 

"Had Mrs. Wesley been capable of understanding her 
husband's character, she could not possibly have been 
jealous; but the spirit of jealousy possessed her, and drove 
her to the most unwarrantable actions. It is said that she 
frequently traveled a hundred miles for the purpose of 
watching, from a window, who was in the carriage with 
him when he entered a town. She searched his pockets, 
opened his letters, put his letters and papers into the hands 
of his enemies, in hopes tliat they might be made use of 
to blast his chai-acter, and sometimes laid violent hands 
upon him and tore his hair, ^e frequently left his house, 
and, upon his earnest entreaties, returned again; till, after 
having thus disquieted twenty years of his life, as far as it 
was possible for any domestic vexations to disquiet a man 
whose life was passed in locomotion, she seized on part of 
his journals, and many other papers, which were nevei 
resfered, ajid departed, leaving word that she never in- 
tended to return. He simply states the fact in his journal, 
saying that he knew not what the cause had been; and he 
briefly adds, Ifon earn, reliqui, nondimisi, non revocabo: 'I 
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ilid not forsake her, I did not dismiss lipr, I will not rer.al] 
her C^outliey ^ Lite ) 

the worst part of Mrs Wesl "v i conduct aid wt cK 
1 Iv tte feuppoBitioii of a degree ot insanity excited by 
)Lal usy can palliate was that 'ihe interpolated sevenl 
I tti,ra which she had mteicppt^d to as to make them 
1 CiU a bad construction and as Mr Wesley had alwaja 
maintained a lar^e correspondence iMth all classes of pei 
sons and amon^ others with picui females in some of 
whose letters there were atron^j expreasiona of Chnstiaa 
tflectiin she availed hcr'.elf of this means of defaming 
h m Some ot these she leai ffl diiierent persons m pri 
late, and especially to Mr. Wesley s opponents and ene 
mies, adding extempore passages in the same tone of voice, 
but taiing care not to allow the letters themselves to be 
i-ead by the auditors; and in one or two instances she pub- 
lished interpolated or forged letters in the public prints. 
How he conducted himself amidst these vexations, the 
following passages in a letter from Miss Wesley to a friend, 
written a little before her death, will show. They are at 
once important, as explanatory of tlie kind of annoyance 
to which this unhappy marri^e subjected her uncle, and 
as containing an anecdote strongly illustrative of his char- 

"I think it was in the year 1775 my uncle promised to 
take me with him to Canterbury and Dover. About this 
time Mrs. Wesley had obtained some letters which she 
used to the most injurious purposes, misinterpreting spirit- 
ual expressions, and interpolating words. These she read 
to some Calvinista, and they were to be sent to the Morn- 
ing Post. A Calvinist gentleman, who esteemed my father 
and uncle, came to the former, and told him that, for the 
sake of religion, the publication should be stopped, and 
Mr. John Wesley be allowed to answer for himself. As 
Mrs. Wesley had read, but did not show the letters to him. 
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he had some doubts of their authenticily; and, though 
they were addressed to Mr. John "Wesley, they might ba 
forgeries; at any rate he ought not to leave town at such 
a juncture, but clear the raatter Batisfactorily. 

"My dear father, to whom the reputation of my uncle 
was far dearer than his own, immediately saw the importr 
ance of refutation, and set off to the Foundery to induce 
him to postpone his journey, while I, in my own mind, 
was lamenting such a disappointment, having anticipated 
it with all the impatience natural to my years. Never 
shall I forget the manner in which my father accosted my 
mother on his return home. 'My brother,' says he, 'is 
indeed an extraordinary man. I placed before him the 
importance of the character of a minister; the evil conse- 
quences which might result from his indifference to it; the 
cause of religion; stumbUng-blocks cast in the way of the 
weak; and urged him by every relative and public motive 
to answer for himself, aad stop the publication. His reply 
was. Brother, when I devoted to God my ease, my time, 
my life, did I except my reputation? No. Tell Sally I 
will take her to Canterbury to-morrow.' 

"I ought to add, ttat the letters in question were satis- 
factorily proved to be mutilated, and no scandal resulted 
from his trust in God." 

Some of these letters, mutilated, interpolated, or forged 
by this unhappy woman, have got into different hands, and 
are slill preserved. In the papers of the Wesley family, 
recently collected, there are, however, sufficient materials 
for a full explanation of the whole case in detail; but as 
Mr. Wesley himself spared it, no one will, I presume, ever 
farther disturb this unpleasant aifMr, unless some publica- 
tion on the part of an enemy, for the sake of gain, or to 
gratify a party feeling, should render it necessary to defend 
the character of this holy and unsuspecting man,* 

" The foUoKiHE passage, in b kllor from Mr. Perroiiet to Mr. Charlei 
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A scIid:)! it Kjngswood near Bristol for the ctildren of 
the ] oor had been long built but that neighboihood was 

1 o h-ied upon bj Mr Weblej tor an instituti n in which 
th£ sons of the pieachejs and those of the ncLei Meth 
cdists should receive at once the best education and the 
Ko t efRci nt religious training It ^>is pen? I m June 
1748 and he pubhshet sooa-ifter 1 bhort Account of 
tl institution with the plan of education adopted pai 
tic ilaily for those who were to lemain so long in it as to 
dO tKiough a course of academical learning and adds 
Whtever carefully goes through this course will be a 
better scholar than nine in ten of the gi iduites at Oxford 

and Cambndge In this great and good design he 

We lev dated Shorehan Novemb 3 no2 s o^b 1 al M V, eek} s 
n Blr on al affl c one b ust ha e CO nienced a yc y sho n e after mi 
risKe: "I am Iruly concerned that matlers are m so melanLholy a situa 
li^ I think the unhappy My is most to be pitied, though the gentle- 
man's ease is mournful enough. Their sufferings proceed from widely 
different causea. His are the visible chastisements of a loving Father. 
Hers the ironiadiate effects of an angij, bitter spirit; and, indeed, 11 is a 
sad consideration, that, after so many months liave elapsed, the samo 
«armth and bitterness should remain." This truly venemble and holy 
n-.aQ died in 17G5, in the nlnety-second year of his age. Two days before 
his death, his gi-anddaughter, Miss Briggs. vi^ho attended him day and 
niEht, read to him the three last chapters of tsaiah. H* then desired her 
to KO into the gardeB. to take a little fresh air. Upon her return, she 
found him in an ecstasy, with the tears running down his cheeks, from a 
deep and lively sense of ths glorious things vi-hich she had just been 
reading to him : and which he believed would shortly be fulfilled m a still 
more glorious sense than heretofore. He continued unspeakably happy all 
tliat day. On Sunday, his happiness seemed even to increase, till he re- 
tired to rest. MisB Briggs then went into the room to see If any Itungvras 
wantinff- and as she stood at the foot of the bed, he smiled and said, 
-God bless thee, my dear child, and all that belongs to thee! Tea, he 
will bless thee!" This he earnestly repeated till she left the room. 
When she went in the next morning, his happy spirit had returned to Oodl 
Mr. Perronet, like those great and good men, Messrs. Gnmshaw and 
Fletcher, continued steadily attached to Mr. Wesley and to the Math- 
^di«ts He received the preachers joyfully, fitted up a l^oom in the par- 
sonage house for their use, and attended their ■ninistry himself at every 
opooi-tunily. His honse was one of the regular places of the Kent ch^ 
ru t and so continued to the day of his death. All his family were mem- 
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228 



I it too mi h an 1 Ihe school c<ime n t me to be 
confi led to the ons f the pn,aohera and cea ed h,o at 
first to receive boardprs Indeed from the inerea-ie of 
the pieichers famihes the s tool wa-: rapidly filled and 
lequired enlargement at different tjmes and finalh it 
was necessary to estaWish a second school at Woodhonse 
(jiove IB "iork hne The urciimstanee of the preichers 



I mui,h from h me and 



removing eveiy c 



tivo years from the r circuits rendered an institm n of 
this kmd imperative and as it necesianly grew out of 
the system of itii eranty it was cheerfullv and hheiallj 
though often inadequitely supported by private subscnp 
tion'! and a public annual collection throughout all the 
con^re^ati ns The mo'^f giatifjing moral results ha^e 
follo-«ed and a useful and iphgioas education has been 
secuied to the ^ms t the pieaehers many of whom 
espectiJly of htp yein, hiying afforded undeniable proofs 
of genuine conversion and of a Di\ine call to ]ublio 
labors m the Chuic] of Chnst have been admitted mto 
the ministn and are among its bghe t ornaments oi its 
brightest h je^ It is however to he regretted that the 
ongmal plan of Mr Wesley to lound an institution for 
the connection at large nhich should umte the advan 
tages of a school an 1 a college has not been resumed in 
latei and moie faiorable times "Various ciroumstancea 
at that early period mihtated agimst the =u cess of this 
escellent pioject which have gradually disappeaied and 
if in thit infant state of the cause Mi Wesley wisely 
thought that Methodism should piovide foi all its wants 
lehgious and educational withm itself much moie incum 
bent IS It to do so now Many of the sons of our fnend 
foi want of such a provision have been placed in schools 
where their religious prmeijles hive been neglected or 
perverted nd to otte lie been tau-^ht tj iidieule 
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CI' to be ashamed of, the religious profession of their 
fathers.* 

In 1753 Mr. Wesley visited Scotland a second time, 
and preached at Glasgow to large congregations. He had 
gone there on the invitation of that excellent man. Dr. 
Gillies, minister of the College Idrli, who, a few days after 
he left, wrote to him as follows: "The singing of hymns 
here meets with greater opposition than I expected. Seri- 
ous people are much divided. Those of better under- 
standing and education are silent; but many others are so 
prejudiced, especially at the singing publicly, that they 
speak openly against it, and look upon me as led to do a 
very wrong or sinful thing. I beg your advice, whether 
to answer them only by continuing in the practice of the 
thing, with such as have freedom to join, looking to the 
Lord for a blessing upon Ms own ordinance; or, if I should 
publish a sheet of arguments from reason, and Scnptiire, 
and the example of the godly. Tour experience of the 
most effectual way of dealing with people's prejudices, 
makes your advice on this head of the greater importance. 

"I bless the Lord for the benefit and comfort of your 
acquantaince, for your important assistance in my His- 
torical Collections, and for your edifying conversation and 
sermons in this place. May our gracious God prosper 
you wherever you are! my dear sir, pray for your 
brother, that I may be employed in doing something for 

[• The Blriking applicalion of Iha above rsiiiarts to the state of things 
fii relation lo Methodism in this coumry, can not escape the observation 
of inleiligenl readers; and it is no little e''''''fi''f'ifi'' •" perceive that the 
lesiimony of both Mr. Wesley's and Mr. Watson's approbaUon standi 
ihus recorded in support of the views which, with many others of our 
bretliren in America, ne have steadily entertained and frequently ex- 
pressed, on this important subject. Tlie puhiic deveiopments recently 

under the direction ef Papists especially, are worthy of the deapeit and 
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the aUvaneement of Iiis glory, who has done so much for 
me, and who is my only hope." 

This prejudice in favor of their own doggerel version 
of the Psalms of David generally remains among the 
Scotch to this day; and even in fJie Wesleyaa societies 
raised up there, great opposition was at first made to the 
use of hymns. The Historical Colleclions of Dr. Gillies, 
mentioned in his letter, do justice to that revival of religion 
in this country of which Methodism was the instrument, 
and gives many valuable accounts of similar revivals, and 
special efFuaons of the Holy Spirit upon the Churches of 
Christ in different ages. 

The following extracts from two of Mr. Wesley's letters 
written ahout this time, show how meekly this admirable 
man could take reproof, and with how patient a temper he 
could deal with peevish and complaining men. 

"You give," says he, "five reasons why the Rev. Mr. 

P will come no more among us: 1. 'Because we 

despise the ministers of the Church of England.' This I 
flatly deny. I am answering letters this very post, which 
bitterly blame me for just the contrary. 2. 'Because so 
much backbiting and evil speaking is suffered among our 
people.' It is not suffered; all possible means are used, 
both to prevent and remove it. 3. 'Because I, who have 
written so much again=rt, ho-irding up money, have put out 
seven hundred pounds to mterest ' I never put a sixpence 
out to mt«rest smee I wis bjm nor had I cvei one hun- 
hundred pounds together, my own, since I came into the 
woild 4 Because oui lay prpachers ha\L told many 
stones of my brother and me ' If thej did, I am sorry 
foi them when I hear the particulars I can answer, and 
pLihaps make those ashamed who believed them 5. 
'Because we djd not help i fnend m di'^tiesi ' We did 
help bim as tar as we iieie able 'But we might haie 
m^de his cise known to Mi G Lady H etc' 
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So we did, more than oiioe; but we could not pull money 
from them, whether they would or no. Therefore, these 
reasons are of no weight. Tou conclude with, praying, 
that God would remove pride and malice from among us. 
Of pride I have too much; of malice I have none: how- 
ever, the prayer is good, and I thank you for it." 

The other letter from which I shall give an extract was 
written apparently to a gentleman of some rank and influ- 
ence: "I do not recollect, for I kept no copy of my last, 
that I charged you with want of humility, or meekness. 
Doubtless these may be found in the most splendid palaces. 
But did they ever move a man to build a splendid palace? 
Upon what motive you did this, I know not; but you are 
to answer it to God, not to me. 

"If your soul is as much alive to God, if your thirst 
after pardon and hoUness is as strong, if you are as dead 
to the desire of the eye and the pride of life, as you were 
six or seven years ago, I rejoice; if not, I pray God you 
may; and then you will know how to value a real friend 

"With regard to myself, you do well to warn me against 
'popularity, a thirst of power and of applause against 
envv, pioducing a seeming contempt for the conveniences 
or giandeur of this life against an affected humility, 
igainsf spdnng from myself to gr.e to othets from no 
cthci motne than ostentation I am not conscious to 
myielt that this is my case However, the warning is 
iliv-ivs fiicndl^, ind it is always "ieasonahle considering 
how deceitful my heart ii and how many the enemies 
that Buriouid mt What fjlloiss I do not understand 
\ ou behold me m the ditch wheiem you helped, 
tl o h nno ntly to cast me and Viith a Leiitical pity 
pa s by on the tl r side He and von sir have not 
ny m t thoUj,h Providence should permit ail these 

ft n to ■vv k t gether for my good.' I do not com- 
p hend one 1 ne of this, and, therefore, can not plead 
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either guilty or not guilty. I presume they are some 
that are dependent on me, ivho, you say, 'keep not the 
commannlments uf God; who show a repugnance to serve 
and 6b<-y; who are as full of pride and arrogance, as of 
filth and Hastiness; h d p y 1 f 1 d h 

comply with civil obi h m k 1 

the offices of religion pi f 1 h d 11 h 

after I had stiongly mm ddhmdd pfm 

their moral duty, bi is d h b f m 

cumbrances which 1h f d j g y H 

To this I can only say I k h m y m I 

am not certain that I h g ^ 

them. 2. Whoever hy hdh fU dmy 

slructiotts, they would h d q d ff 

maimer. 3. If you 1 U m 1 by m I will 
renounce all fellowsh p h 

In the autumn of 1753 Mr. Wesley was threatened with 
consumption, brought on by repeated attacks of cold. By 
the advice of Dr. Fothergill he retired to Lewisham; and 
here, not knovring how it might please God to dispose of 
liim , and wishing "to prevent vile panegyric" in case of 
dt'atli, ho wrott* his epitaph as follows: 



ie J rcifiit to mi. an ^nptojitabls sermtnt! 

h 9 f Bi y nscr pi on should be placed on h<9 lombslons. 

. Wesley's illness, Mr, Whilefield wrote to 
n which shows the fullness of affection which 
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existed between those great and good men, notwithstand 
ing tieir difftrenees of opinion: 

"Bi-islol, December 3, 1753. 
"Ebv asd vert D '^ — If ' g J k 

1 I TiRg Lod dit dmth w dp 
itsfy pp h d It Ithqte Ld 

d I 1 ty my It d th CI h b t t y 

\. di t tij w t J d 1 y 11 t 

t y M fe J J 1 d h tdud w th m &.y 
tlytptt J hdmdt 1 

m th f td IBtlpItht 

1 b w t f yd i t th t J 

mtblftbl Itog Ih blw Wlllh 
my mf t t t b 1 g tl h t w 11 be 

t f tU m If p y d t. th m 

even you, reverend and very dear sir, shall not leave us 
yet; but if the decree has gone forth, that you must now 
fall asleep ia Jesus, may he kiss your soul away, and give 
you to die in the embraces of triumphant love! If in 
the laad of the dying, I hope to pay my last respects 
to you next week. If not, reverend and very dear sii-, 
F — a-_r — e — w — e— 11. S!ffo sequar, elsi non passiima 
fsquis* My heart is too big, tears trictle down too fast, 
and you are, I fear, too weak for me to enlarge. Under- 
neath you may there be Christ's everlasting arms! 

"I commend you to his never-failing mercy, and am, 
reverend and very dear sir, your most affectionate, sympa- 
thizing, and afflicted younger brother in the Gospel of our 
common Lord, Q. Whitbiteld." 

From Lewisham he removed to the Hot Wells, near 
Bristol; and, ever intent upon improving time, began his 
Notes on the New Testament. For some time after this, 
he appears to have remained in an invalid state. During 
his retirement at Paddington ho read a work which made 

' "i shall follow, IhoiiEh not tvllh equal sleps." 
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a forcible attack upon his prejudices as & Churchman; 
and soon afterward, another, which still farther shook the 
deference he had once been disposed to pay to ecclesias- 
tical antiquity. 

"In my hours of walking, I read Dr. Calamy's Abridg- 
ment of Mr. Baxter's Life. What a scene is opened there! 
In spite of all my prejudices of education, I could not but 
see, that the poor Non- Conformists had been used without 
either justice or mercy; and that many of the Protestant 
bishops of King Charles had neither more religion nor 
humanity than the Popish bishops of Queen Mary." 

"I read Mr. Baxter's History of the Councils. It is 
utterly astonishing, and would be wholly incredible, but 
that his vouchers are beyond all exception. "What a com- 
pany of execrable wretches have they been — one can not 
justly give them a milder title — :who have, almost in every 
age since St. Cyprian, taken upon them to govern the 
Church! How has one council been perpetually cursing 
another, and delivering all over to Satan, whether prede- 
cessors or cotemporaries, who did not implicitly receive 
their determinations, though generally trifling, sometimes 
false, and fiequently unintelligible, or self-contradictory! 
Surely Mohammedanism was let loose to reform the Chris- 
tians! I know not hut Constantinople has gained by the 
change." 

During Mr. Wesley's illness, Mr. Charles Wesley went 
forth to visit the societies, and to supply his brother's 
place. 

In 1756, at the conference held in Leeds, a subject 
which had been frequently stirring itself, was formally 
discussed: 

"The point on which we desired all the preachers to 
speak their minds at lai'ge, was, whether we ought to sep- 
arate from the Church. Whatever was advanced on ono 
side or the other was seriously and calmly considered; and 
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on the third day we were aU fully agreed in that general 
eonclusion, that, whether it was lawful or not, it was no 
ways expedient." 

Part of the preachers were, without restraint, permitted 
to speai in favor of a measure, which, in former confer- 
tnces, would not have been listened to in the shape of 
discussion, and the conclusion was, that the question of 
the lawfulness of separation was evaded, and the whole 
mattPi was reduced to "expediency." Of this confer- 
ence we have no minutes; but wliere was Mr, Giarles 
Wesley?* Mr. Charles Perronet and some others, for 
whom Mr. Wesley had great respect, were at this time 
urging him to make full provision for the spiritual wants of 
his people, as being in fact in a state of real and hopeless 
separation fram the Church; and he did some years after- 
ward so far relax, as to allow of preaching in Chui-ch 
hours under certain circumstances, as I. When the minis- 
ter was wicked, or held pernicious doctrine; 2. When the 
churches would not contain the population of a town, or 
w^here the church was distant. In that case he prescribed 
reading ihe psalms and lessons and part of the liturgy. 
And for this purpose, as well as for the use of the Ameri- 
can societies, he published his Abridgment of the Common 
Prayer, under the title of the "Sunday Service of the 
Methodists." 

In 1756 he printed an Address to the Clergy, plain, 
affectionate, and powerful; breathing at once the spirit of 
an apostle, and the feeling of a brother. Happy if that 
call had been heard! He might perhaps be influenced in 
this hy a still lingering hope of a revival of tlie spirit of 
Kcal and piety among the ministers of the Established 

* TliKE jears after, Mr. Wesley published iwelve reasonii agaiiisl 
separation, all, howevel', of 8 priidenlial kind. To Ihess Mr. Charles 

.hought it not Uwfiil. Here, thnn, wm another difference in llie viawt 
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Church; in which case that separation of his people from 
the Church, which lie began to foresee as ofierwise inev- 
itable, he thought might be prevented; and this he had 
undoubtedly much at Iieait. Under the same view it prob- 
abij waiS, that in 1764 be addressed a circular to all the 
serious clergy whom he knew, inviting them to a closer 
co-operaiion in promoting the influence of religion in the 
land, without any sacrifice of opinion, and being still at 
liberty, as to outward order, to remain "quite regular, or 
quite irregular, or partly regular and partly irregular." 
Of the thirty-four clergymen itddressed, only three re- 
turned any answer. This seems to have surprised botb 
him and some of his biographers. The reason is, however, 
very obvious: Mr. Wesley did not propose to abandon his 
plan and his preachers, or to get the latter ord^ned and 
settled in curacies, as proposed a few years before by Mr. 
Walker of Truro; and the matter had now obviously gone 
too far for the clergy to attaeh themselves to Methodism. 
They saw, with perhaps clearer eyes than Mr. Wesley's, 
that the Methodists could not now be embodied in the 
Church; and that for them to co-operate directly with him, 
would only be to partake of bis reproach, and to put 
difficulties in their own way, to wliich they had not the 
same call. A few clergymen, and but a few, still con- 
tinued to give him, with fullness of heart, the right hand 
of fellowship, and to co-operate in some degree with him. 
Backward he could not go; but the forward career of still 
more extended usefulness was before him. liVom (his time 
he gave up all hope of a formal connection with even the 
pious clergy. "They are," he observes, "a rope of sand, 
and such they will continue;" and he therefore set him- 
self with deep seriousness to perpetuate the union of his 
preachers. At the conference of 1769 he read a paper, 
the object of which was to bind the preachers together by 
a closer tie, ami to provide for the contiuunnce of their 
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wnion after his death. They were to engage solemnly to 
devote themselves to God, to preach the old Methodist 
doctrines, and to maintain the whole Methodist discipline: 
after Mr. "Wesley's death they were to repair to London, 
and those who chose to act in concert were to draw up 
articles of agreement; while such as did not so agree were 
to be dismissed " in the most friendly way possible." They 
were then to choose a committee by vote, each of the 
members of which was to be moderator in Ms turn, and 
this committee was to enjoy Mr Weslej's power of pro 
posing preachers to be admitted or excluded of ippomting 
their stations for the nsumg year and of filing the time 
of the next oonfereate This appears to have be n the 
first sketch of an eccl'"'iasticil constitution for tht body 
and it mainly consisted in the ent re delegat on of the 
power which Mr. Wc 1 y hid always to a committee of 
preachers to be cho en by the jest when a'^sembled in 
conference. The form of govcrnmci t he thus prop sed 
was, therefore, a species of episcopacy to be espic sed by 
a committee of three, five oi seven as the case mi^bt be 
Another and a more eligible pjo^ision was a ibsequently 
made; but this sufficiently shows that Mr. Wesley had 
given up all hope of union with the Church; and his efforts 
were henceforth directed merely to prevent any thing like 
formal separation, and the open renunciation of her com- 
munion, during his own life, by allowing his preachers to 
administer the sacraments. 

About this time much prejudice was excited against 
Mr. Wesley in Scotland by the republication of Hervey'a 
Eleven Lettera. He had three times visited this country; 
and, preaching only upon the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity, had been received with great affection. The soci- 
eties had increased, and several of his preachers were 
stationed in different towns. Lady Frances Gardiner, the 
widow of Colonel Gardiner, and other persons eminent for 
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piety and rank, attended the Methodist ministry; but t!ip. 
publication of this wretched work caused a temporary 
odium. Hervey, who hid been one of the little band at 
Oxford, became a Calvniist and as his notions grew more 
rigid with age, so his fotmei feelmgs of gratitude and 
friendship to Mr. Wesley were blunted He had also fallen 
into the hands of Cudworth a decided Antinomian, who 
"putinandout" of theLelters what he pleased." They 
were not, however, published til! Hervey's death, and 
against his dyin^ injunction It is juot to so excellent a 
man to lecord this fact but the work was published in 
England and republished with a -violent preface by Dr. 
Erskine in Scotland and among the Calvinists it produced 
the effect of inspiring gieat horror of Mr. Wesley as a 
mo&t pestilent heretic whom it was doing God service to 
abuse without measure oi mudestj The feelings of Mr. 
Charles Wesley at this tieatment of his brother, may be 
gathered fi jm the an'swer he rf-turned upon being re- 
que ted to wnte Hervey a ep taph 



^rrea hed 
To Slab hi. 

Would piou. 
AndcmW 


pell d by a sly G 1 u's 
! father, guide, and faith ful 
Hervey act the accuaer's p 
a life like his in malice enc 


friend, 
.aril 




Mo: by rfldeeniiiiK love Ihe snare iabro 
In doBlh bis rash ingi-alLlude he blam. 

Desires and wills the evil to revoke, 
And dooms ihe unfinishM libel to the 


ke; 




Who then for filthy gain hetraj'd his (n 
And Bhoiv'd a kinsman's fault in open 

Let him adorn Ihe monunienla! bust— 
Th' encomiam fair in blass or marbl« 


lat, 
light? 

> write: 




Or if thej need a nobler trophy raise, 
As long as Theron and Aspasio live, 

Let Madan or Romaine record his praist 
Enough that Wesley's brother can/o. 


-^™;"« 




The unfavorable 


impression made by Hervey's 


Lettei^, 


IVlr. Charles Wesley, however, aflerward wrol. 
sei npon Mr. Heri'ej'a death in ivhich Ih* kin 


! and publ 
,d receilect 


isiied some 
ions of old 
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Burcharged by Cudworth's Antinomian venom, was, how- 
ever, quickly effaced from all but tlie bigots; and witU 
them, judging from Monorief 's Life of Erskino, it remains 
to this day. In his future visits to Scotland Mr. Wesley 
was received wifb marks of the highest respect, and at 
Perth lie had the freedom of the city handsomely confen'ed 
upon him. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Method m h g begun to make some progress in 

Am a n n I ence of the emigration of some of the 

memb f tl ety from England and Ireland,* Mr. 

We 1 y nj^u d f the preachers of the conference of 

frien h m d and the snlicipslLOns of a happy meeting ia 

heav ei » Sied. TbEfolloiving are lh« concluding slauzu- 

F h , svouchsarelhegcace, 

Which bronght our fiiend victoHous Ihrough; 

Lei US bh tleodfasl faiib purana; 
Follow Ihia follower of iha Lamb, 
And conqaer all Ihrough Jesus' name. 
Free rrom the law of sin and death, 

Free (mm the Anlinoniian leaven, 
He led hi! Masier'a life benealh ; 

And, laboring fos the rest of heaven, 
By atdve love and watchful prayer, 
He Ehow'd hh heart already there. 
O might ive all, lilie him, believe, 

Father, prepare and then receive 

Out hallow'd spirits to the skies. 
To chant with all our friends above, 
Thy glorious, everlasting love." 
(• Ireland seems to have had the special honor of furniihing the chief 
instmmenls of forming the first Methodist societies in America. Mr. 
Philip Embary, who farmed the first permanent society in the citf of 
Ne" Yorli, hi 1766, and Mr. Robert Sirawbridge, in Frederick county 
Maryland, in the same year, were both from Ireland.— Am ERlCiln EDIT.! 
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1769, whether any of them would embark in that service. 
Messrs. Boardman and Pihnoor, two excellent men, of 
good gifts, volunteered their services, and were sent to 
take the charge of the societies. From tHs time the work 
spread with great rapidity; more than twenty preachers 
had devoted themselves to it previously to the war of inde- 
pendence; and societies were raised up in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, New York, and Pennsylvania.* Daring tte war 
they still prosecuted their labors; though as several of them 
took the side of the mother country, tbey were exposed to 
danger. f Otters, with more discretion, held on their way 
in silence, speaking only of the things of God. The warm 
loyalty of Mr. Wesley led him to pubUsh a pamphlet on 
the subject of the quarrel, entitled, "A Calm address to 
the American Colonies;" but the copies which were shipped 
for America were laid hold of by a friend, who suppressed 

[• New Jeney, and wa Ihiiik Delaware, onghl lo be added here; and 
in 1776 a circuil was formed in Noilh Carolina also. Delaware especially 
ought ever lo be honored by us for her generaus and early proieclion 
lo Methodism in the lime of ils gi^eatest Irial. It was within that aniall 

ravomble, and the rulers aud influential men more friendly, thai Mr. 
Asbury, when the storm of Ihe Revolutionary war was at iu hight, and 
persecution raged furionsly, found an asylum in the house of his never- 
lo-be-forgotten friend, Judge rTAtie— AmbHICAN Enrr.] 

[t Some of the EngLsh preachers did act imprudently in this respect, 
and were under the nacessily, inconsequence, of leaving America. Mr. 

happy to perceive is also Mr. Watson's view of the subject. Of the 

of them " look the side of the mother country;" although some of them, 

in consequence of their connection with Mr. Wesley, a known loyalist, 
and of the imprudence of some of the English preachers above mentioned; 

spirit and practice of war in general, and particularly in I'egard to the 
nature of the oaths required of them in some of the states, and which 
(hey refused to take. For a fuller account of those Uraea and scenes, the 
iiader may consult the ij/e of Garrettson by Dr. Bangs, and a small 
volume entitled Cotiper on Asburt/, by Rev. Eiekiel Cooper.— Amebic/ N 
Enn.] 
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them; so that the work remained unknown in the colonies 
till a considerable time aftei-ward. This was probably a 
fortunate incident for the infant cause. After the war 
had terminated, political views were of course laid aside, 
and Mr. Wesley made a provision for the governitkent of 
his American societies, which wiU be subsequentiy adverted 
to. They became, of course, independent of British Meth- 
odism, but have most honorably preserved the doctrmes, 
the general discipline, and, above all, the spirit of the 
body. Great, and even astonishing, has been their suc- 
cess in that new and lising country, to the wide-spread 
settlements of which their plan of itinerancy was ad- 
mirably adapted. The Methodists are become, as to 
numbers, the leading religious body of the Union; and 
their annual increase is veiy great. In the last year 
it was thirty-six thousand, mating a total in their com- 
munion of one thousand, nine hundred ministers, and four 
hundred and seventy-six thousand members, having, as 
stated in a recent statistical account published in the 
United States, upward of two millions, live hundred thou- 
sand of the population under their immediate influence. 
In the number of their ministers, members, and congre- 
gations, tiie Baptists nearly equal the Methodists; and 
these two bodies, both itinerant in their labors,* have left 
all the other rehgious denominations far behind. It is 
also satisfactory to remark, that tiae leading preachers and 

both ^Xttts and ^tmCVowUr^specub!", -hej ai^e, we thtak! 
much less nsariy equal to those of the Methodist commuiil^ than our 
eicellent author Beema to snpposE. In maling a correct statistical coni- 
naiT.on of the noiobev of miniatei's particularly, in the two communions, 
on the principle of enomeration which we believe our Bap».t brethren 
adopt, all <he local ^ well as the ilmemnt minUters of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church ought to be included ; and then ^^^J'^^'J^^^^^^^" T^^'^Z 
anv respecl the nnnierous and respectable denomination lo which it re- 
late, but simply for the sake of what we beli.ve lo be due in a fnilhfn! 
record of historical fecla.— Anii;RTc4K EiiiT.] 
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membei's of the Methodist Church in the United States 
appear to be looking forward irith enlarged views, and 
with prudent regjard, to the future, and to aim at the cul- 
tivation of learning in conjunction witJi piety. Several 
colleges have been from time to time established; and 
recently a university, for the education of the youti. of 
the American connection has been founded.* The work 
in the United States has been distinguished by frequent 
and extraordinary revivals of religion, in which a signal 
efiect has been produced upon the moral condition of 
large districts of country, and great numbers of people 
have been rapidly brought under a concern for their sal- 
vation. In the contemplation of results so vast, and in 
BO few years, we may devoutly exclaim, "What hath God 
wrought!" 

The mention of what are called revivals of religion in 
the United States may properly here lead us to notice, 
that, in Great Britain also, almost every Methodist society 
has at different times experienced some sudden and extra- 
ordinary increase of members, the result of what has 
been believed to be, and that not without good reason, a 
special effusion of Divine influence upon the minds of 
men. Sometimes these effects have attended the preach- 
ing of eminently-energetic preachers, but have often ap- 
peared where those stationed in the circuits have not been 
remarkably distinguished for energy or pathos. Some- 
times they have followed the continued and earnest pray- 
ers of the people; at others they have come suddenly and 
unlocked for. The effects, however, have been, that the 

[« The Weslej-an UniversHj, reccnllj eBtablishe,! al Middleloivn, in 
Ihe slHle of Conncclictil, lb by no means designed for the educalion o[ the 
yonlh of the MelhodisI connctlion escluaively. It is founded on the geo- 
*ral principles of other Anieiican collegea and nnirersides, and flir the 
education of jouth generally. Ail claBsas, without satgeclion to any re- 
ligions test, or any question in regard to their reli^ous tenets, prof ided 
only their moral conduct be good, are admitted on tlia same terms, snd 
to the enjoyment of c^nal piirllegei.— Amebic 4 N Edit.] 
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piety of tlie societies has been greatly quickened, and 
rendered more deep and active, and that their number 
has increased; and of the real conversion of maay, who 
1 th b w gl t p fte very suddenly the 

btd hb flddTdd 

1 t bj ti 1 b d d t k F 

tl h w th b 1 1 ttl t f w b 1 

Ih t tim y f Sc pt th t ti Sp nt t ly 

g t tt d pi f Ch t /( th J m tl t 

1 t bt rffth bmg btht 

d to th d i L d tl tap t t 

t -mthwldf tth dthtthyray 

believe m Chust and that the Go'.pel faithfully and fully 
) roclaimed bj ti c ministers of Chnst is the powei of 
t od unto sah ition to e\ ery one that beheveth and is 
1 ade BO by the accompanjing influence of the Holy 
'■ 1 osl who hall pie*, ribe a mode to Dnine operation' 
■\Mio it he beUves in &uch an influence a<icom] anyiug 
the tiuth shall presume to say that wl en that truth is 
prop aed the attentifn of the oateleas si all he loused 
tnlv by a gradual and slow pioce's'' — that the heart shall 
rot be brought into a state of nght feeling as to etetnal 
cDncein but by a reiteration ot means which we think 
m St adapted to pr dwce that eflect' — that no influence 

n the mmd is genuine and Divine if it ipeiatcs not 
1 a prescribed manner''— that the Holy Spint shall not 
T ail himself of the vanety which exists m the mental 
c nstjtutions of men to efiect his purposes oi meri.^ by 

I Serent metJiods'— and that the operati na of giace shall 
1 t present as well as thiae of nit re tint beautc ua 
vanety which so much lUu&tiates tb ^.lorj f Him who 
■noiketh all in all' Aid farther % ho shall saj that 
even the peouliaiitiea of niLC s natuiea shall not in some 
instajices, be set aside in the course of a Divine and secret 
ojieralion, which, touching the springs of action, and open- 
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ing tlie sources of feeling, gives an intensity of energy tc 
the one, and a flow fo the otlier, more eminently indicative 
of the fiEger of God in a worl: which his own glory, and 
the humility proper to man, require should be known 
and aetnowledged as his work alone? Assuredly there 
ia nothing in the reason of the case to fix the manner of 
producing such effects to one rule, and nothing in Scrip- 
ture. Instances of sudden conversion occur in the New 
Testament in suiBcient number to warrant us to conclude, 
that this may be often the mode adopted by divine Wisdom, 
and especially in a slumbering age, to arouse attention to 
long-despised and neglected truths. The conversions at 
the day of pentecost were sudden, and, for any thing that 
appears to the contrary, they were real; for the persons so 
influenced were tbought worthy to be "added to the 
Church." Nor was it by the miracle of tongues that the 
effect was produced. If miracles could have converted 
them, they had witnessed greater than even that glorious 
day exhibited. The dead had b en ra'sed p' tl ir ' ht 
the earth had qualed beneatl th ir f t th sun h d h d 
himself and made an untimely It d Ch t h m 11 
had arisen from a tomb seal d nd t 1 d It w t 
by the impression of the mira i t t In but by 

that supervenient gracious infl wl h p ted th 

the demonstrative sermon of P t f th 1 h d 

excited the attention of h 3 th t th y 

"pricked in their hearts, and 1 M d b th 

what shall we do?" 

The only true mle of judgi f p f d n rs 
its fruits. The modes of it m y y f m um t 
of which we are not the fit judges, and never shall be, 
IJU we know more of the mystic powers of mind, and of 
that intercourse which almighty God, in his goodness, 
condescends to hold ynih it. 

It is granted, however, that in such cases a fpuriouij 
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feoiing has been often mked up with these geauine visita- 
tiona; that some ardent minds, when even sincere, have 
not sufficiently respected the rules of propriety in their acts 
of worship; that some religions deception has taken place; 
that some persons have confounded susceptibility of feeling; 
with depth of grace; that censoriousness and spiritual pride 
have displaced that humility and charity which must exist 
wherever the influence of the Spirit of God is really pres- 
ent; and that, in some cases, a real fanaticism has sprung 
up, as in the case of George Bell and his followers in Lon- 
don, at an early period of Methodism. But these aie 
accidents — tares sown in the field among the good seed, 
which were never spared by Mr. Wesley or his most judi- 
cious successors. In the early stages of their growth, 
indeed, and before they assumed a decided character, they 
were careful lest, by plucking them up, ttey should root 
out the good seed also; but both in Great Britain and in 
America, no extravagance has ever been encouraged by 
the authorities of either society, and no importance is 
attached to any thing but the genuine fruits of conversion. 
In the early part of 1770 we find Mr. Wesley, as usual, 
prosecuting his indefatigable labors in ditferent parts of the 
liingdoni, and every-where diffusing the influence of spirit- 
uality and zeal, and the light of a "sound doctrine." His 
journals present a picture of unwearied exertion, such as 
was, perhaps, never before exhibited, and in themselves 
tiiey form ample volumes of great interest, not only as a 
record of his astonishing and successful labors, but from 
their miscellaneous and almost uniformly instructive chai-ac- 
ter. Wow he is seen braving the storms and tempests in 
his journeys, fearless of the snows of winter, and the heats 
of summer; then, with a deep susceptibility of all that is 
beautiful and grand in nature, recording the pleasures 
produced by a smiling landscape or by mountain scenery: 
(lerc, turning aside to view some curious object of nature; 
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there, soma splendid mansion of the great; showing at tho 
same time in his pious and often elegant, though brief 
reflections, with what skill he made all things contrihute to 
devotion and cheerfulness. AgMn, we trace him into his 
proper work, preaching in crowded chapels, or to multi- 
tudes collected in the most public resorts in towns, or in 
the most picturesque places of their vicinity, Now he is 
seen hy the side of the sick and dying, and then, sur- 
rounded with his societies, uttering hia pastoral advices. 
\.n interesting and insti-uctive letter frequently occurs; then 
1. jet of playful ajid good-humored wit upon his persecutors 
or the stupidity of his casual hearers; occasionally, in spite 
of the philosophers, an apparition story is given as he 
heard it, and of which his readers aie left to judge; and 
often we meet with a grateful record of providential es- 
capes, from the falls of his horses, or from the violence of 
mobs. Notices of books also appear, which are often 
exceedingly just and striking; always short and chaj-acter- 
istic; and, as he read much on his journeys, they are very 
frequent. A few of these notices, in his journal of this 
year, taken mthout selection, may be given as a specimen: 

"I read with all the attention I was master of, Mr. 
Hutchinson's Life, and Mr. Spearman's Index to his Works. 
And I was more convinced than ever, 1. That he had not 
the least conception, much less experience, of inward re- 
ligion; 2. That an ingenious man may prove just what he 
pleases, by well-devised Scriptural etymologies, especially 
if he he in the fashion — if he afl'ect to read the Hebrew 
without vowels; and, 3. That his whole hypothesis, philo- 
sophical and theological, is unsupported by any solid proof. 

"I sat down to read and seriously consider some of the 
writings of Baron Swedenhorg. I began with huge preju- 
dice in his favor, knowing him to be a pious man, one of a 
strong understanding, of much learning, and one who 
thoroughly believed himself. But 1 could not hold out 
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long. Any one of his visions puts his real character out 
of doubt Hi is one of the most ingenious, lively, enter- 
taining madmin that eier set pen to paper. But his 
waking dieam's are so wild, so far remote both from Scrip- 
ture and common sense, that one might as easily swallow 
the atones of Tom Thumb, or Jack tlie Giant-killer. 

"I met ■nith an mgenious book, the late Lord Lyttleton's 
'Dialogues of the Dead.' A great part of it I could 
heartily subscribe to, though not to every word. I believe 
Madam Guion was in several mistakes, speculative and prac- 
tical too; yet I would no mote dare io call her, than her 
friend Archbishop Fenelon, 'adistracted enthusiast,' She 
was undoubtedly a woman of very uncommon understand- 
ing, and of excellent piety. Nor was she any more 'a 
lunatic' than she was a 'heretic.' 

"Another of this lively writer's assertions is, 'Martin 
has spawned a strange brood of fellows, called Methodists, 
Moravians, Hutchinsonians, who are madder than Jack 
was in his worst days.' I would ask any one who knows 
what good breeding means. Is this language for a nobleman 
or for a porter? But let the language be as it may, is the 
sentiment just? To say nothing of the Methodists — 
although some of them, too, are not quite out of their 
senses — could his lordship show me in England many more 
sensible men than Mr. Garabold and Mr. Okeley? And yet 
both of these were called Moravians. Or could he point 
out many men of stronger and deeper understanding than 
Dr. Home and Mr. William Jones? — if he could pardon 
them for beheving the Trinity — and yet both of these are 
Hutchinsonians, What pity is it that so ingenious a man, 
like many others gone before him, should pass so peremp- 
tory a sentence, in a cause which he does not understand! 
Indeed, how could he understand it? How much has he 
read upon the question? What sensible Methodist, Mora- 
1 iau, or Hutchinsonian, did he ever calmly converse with? 
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248 Fs or 

f tl m, but from the caricatures 
to or Bishop Warburton? And 
It the trouble of reading the an- 
li ly men? Why should a good- 
m thus condemn whole bodies 
I tj a I can neither read the gen- 
tl m tl 11 tl Christian." 

It t f L d nd read over in the way that 

Ibtdbk Mt L ther's Comment on the Epistle 

to th G 1 t I w tterly ashamed. How have I 

te m d thi b k ly b use I heard it so commended 

by th t b t b el had read some excellent 

t Uy q t d from it! But what shall I 

y T I ] d t my If? now I see with my own 

y Wl t ly tl) t the autlior makes iiotiing out, 

I p t d He difficulty; that he is quite 
h 11 h m Lb m ny passages, and muddy and 

f 1 Im t 11 b t that he is deeply tmctured 

w th m t m th li t nd hence often dingeroualy 
w T t ly tt one or 1*iO poml' How 

d h — Im t h w Is of Tanlei — decry reison, 
cilible enemy to the Gospel 
wl t 18 reason — the faculty so 
f pprehendmg jndginn, -md dis- 
more to be condemned m the 
n g r feeling. Again, how blas- 
k f good works and of the law of 
ph g th law with sin, death, hell, or 
th d 1 1 1 1 th t Christ delivers us from them 

II i k Wh t TJi o more be proved by Scrip- 
t tl t Ch t d h from the law of Cfod, than 
th t h d 1 f mhl ess or from heaven. Here — 
I pp h d — th 1 p ng of the grand error of the 
M Ih f 11 L ther, for better for worse. 
H tl Ii k 1 w, no commandment.' But 
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who art lliou that 'spKiikest evil of the law, and judy:est 
the law^' 

"I read over, and partly transcribed, Bishop Bull's 
'Harmonia Apostolica.' The position with which he sets 
out is this, 'that all good works, and not faith alone, are 
the necessarily previous condition of justification,' or the 
forgiveness of our sins. But in the middle of the ti-eatise 
he asserts, 'that faith alone is the condition of justification;' 
'for faith,' says he, 'refen-ed to justification, means all 
inward and outward good works.' In the latl«r end he 
affirms, 'that there are two justifications: and that only 
inward good works necessarily precede the former, but both 
inward and outward the latter. " 

Mr, Wesley meant this brief but jnst analysis to be 
Bishop Bull's refutation, and it is sufficient. 

"Looking for a book m our college library, I took down, 
hy mistake, the Works of Episcopius; which opening on an 
account of the Synod of Dort, I believed it might be use- 
ful to read it through. But what a scene is here disclosed! 
I wonder not at the heavy curse of God, which so soon 
after fell on the Church and nation. What a pity it is, 
that the holy Synod of Trent, and that of Dort, did not 
sit at the same time! nearly allied as they were, not only 
as to the purity of doctrine, which each of them estab- 
lished but al 13 to the spirit wherewith they acted; if 
the 1 tt d d n t X d 

"B tl Boll an hbrary, I lit on Mr. Calvin's 

ai,i. t f th f Ml I a 1 Servetus; several of whose 

iLtte h ally n ts: wherein Servetus often 

dtcl t rm Ibl the Father is Gfod, the Son is 

God ind the Holy Ghost is God.' Mr. Calvin, however, 
paints him such a monster as never was, an Arian, a blas- 
phemer and what not; beside strewing over him his flow- 
ers ft dOjj dp^d =wine, and so on, which are the usual 
app( nations he gi\ es to his opponents. But still he utterly 
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denies his being the cause of Servetus' death. 'No,' 
Rays he, 'I only advised our magistrates, as having a right 
(o restrain, heretics hy the sword, to seize upon and try 
ihat archheretic. But after he was condemned, I said not 
one word ahout his execution!' " 

The above may be taken as instances of liis laconic 
reviews of books. 

Mr. Wesley's defense of the power he exercised in the 
government of the Methodist societies may also here be 
given; observing that it is easier, considering the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, to carp at it, than to find 
a solid answer. Few men, it is true, have had so much 
power; but, on the other hand, he could not have retained 
it in a perfectly-voluntary society, had he not used it mildly 
and wisely, and with a perfectly-disinterested and public 

"What is that power? It is a power of admitting into 
and excluding from the societies under my care; of choos- 
ing and removing stewards; of receiving or not receiving 
helpers; of appointing them when, where, and how to help 
me, and of desiring any of them to confer with me when 
I see good. And as it was merely in obedience fo the 
providence of God, and for the good of the people, that I 
at first accepted this power, which I never sought, so it 
is on the same consideration, not for profit, honor, or 
pleasure, that I use it at this day. 

" ' But several gentlemen are oflended at your having so 
much power.' I did not seek any part of it. But when 
it was come unawares, not daring to bury that talent, I 
used it to the best of my judgment. Yet I never was fond 
of it. I always did, and do now, bear it as my burden, 
the burden which God lays upon me; and therefore I dare 
not lay it down. 

"But if you can tell me any one, or any five men, to 
whom I may transfer this burden, who can and will do just 
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what I do now, I will heartily thank both them and you." 
{Wejley's Works.) 

This year — 1770— is memorable in the history of Meth- 
odism, for having given birth to a long and very ardent 
controversy on the doctrines of Calvinism. It took its 
rise from the publication of the Minutes of the Confer- 
ence, in which it was determined, that, in some particulars 
then pointed out, the preachers had "leaned too much to 
Calvinism." This is easily explained. Mr, "Whitefleld, 
and Howell Harris, the early coadjutors of the Wesleys, 
became Calvinists; but the affection, which existed among 
this httle band, was strong; and as they all agreed in 
preaching, what was at that time most needed, the doctrine 
of salvation by fwth, " an agreement" was made at a very 
early period, between the Wesleys and Howell Harris, to 
forget all peculiarities of opinion as much as possible in 
their sermons, to use as far as they could, with a good 
conscience, the same phrases in expressing the points on 
which they substantially agreed, and to avoid controversy. 
Such an agreement shows the libera) feeling wliich existed 
among the parties; but it was not of a nature to be so 
rigidly kept as to give entire satisfaction. On these arti- 
cles of peace, we find, therefore, indorsed, at a subsequent 
period, in the handwriting of Mr. Charles Wesley, "Vain 
agreement." Mr. Wesley's anxiety to maintain unity of 
effort as well as affection with Mr. Whiteiield, led him 
also, in 1743, to concede to his Calvinistic views, as far as 
possible; and he appears not to have been disposed to deny, 
though he says he could not prove it, that some persons 
might be unconditionally elected to eternal glory; but not 
to the necessary exclusion of any other from salvation. 
And he was then "inclined to beUeve" that there is a 
state attainable in this life, "from which a man can not 
finally fall," But he was subsequently convinced by 
the arguments of Mr. Thomas Walsh, that this was an 
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error * Tlieae considerations will account for the existence 
of what Mr. Wesley called "a leaning to Calyinism," both 
in Jiimself, and among some of the preachers, and rendered 
a revjew of the case necessary.| Though the leaders had 
approached so near "the very edge of Calvinism" on one 
side, and "of Antinomianism" also, with safety, it waa 
not to be wondered at that others should overstep the line. 
Beside, circumstances had greatly changed. A strong 
tide of Antinomianism had set in, and threatened great 
injury fo pracfical godliness throughout the land. Dr. 
Southey attributes this to the natural tendency of Method- 
ism; but here he shows himself only partially acquainted 
with the subject. The decUne of religion among many of 
the Dissenting Churches, had scattered the seeds of this 
heresy all around them, though not without calling forth 
a noble testimony against it from some of their ablest min- 
isters; and when they began to feel the influence of the 
revival of piety iu the last century, the tares sprung up 
with the plants of better quality. The Calvinism taught 
by Mr. Howell Hai'ris, and Mr. Whitefield, was also per- 

• Mr. Wnlsh was reoeiired by Mr. Wesler as a preacher, id 1750, snii 
died in 1759. The following is Mr. Wesle/s character of him: "That 
blessed msn sometimes preached in Irish, mostly io English; and wher- 
ever he preached, whether in English or Irish, the word was sharper 
than a two-edged sword. So that I do not remember ever to hare known 
aay preacher, who, in to few years as he remained upon earth, was 
en instrumeal of converiiog 9a manj sinnei-s fi-om the error of their 
wajs. By violent sti'ainlng of his voice, he contracted a true pulmonar}- 
eonsumption, which carried him off. O what a man to be snatched away 

"He wasBothoroughly acquainted with the eible, thai if he was ques- 
tioned concerning any Hebrew word in the Old, or Eny Greek woi'd in 
the New Testament, he would tell, after a little pause, not only how 
oneD one or the oUier occurred in the Bible, bat also what Is meant in 
every place. Such a master of Biblical knowledge I never knew before, 
and never expect to see again." 

t Mr. Wesley's Sermon on Imputed Righteousness la an Instance of his 
aniiety to approach his Calvlnislic brethren, in his modes of espresslon. 
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ferted by many of their hearers to fianetion the same error. 
Pe^eial of the evangehcal clergy hkcwise who h%d no 
immediate connection with Mr Wesley wtie Calvmists if 
tlic highest grade and as their number increased then 
n cautious statements ot the doctnnes of grace and laith 
earned beyond their own intentions became more mia 
chiB\ous To bhow however that Andaomianism can 
giaft itself upon othei ^tjcks bei^ide that of the Calvmistic 
deoiees it ■was tound also among many of the Moravians 
and th« Methodi t3 did not escape Wherever indeed 
the doctime of justification by faith is preached, there is a 
danger as St Paul him&elf antit patpd in his Epi-itle to 
the EomiJis lest peneiae ^am and eiil minds should 
P^Tiert it to hceattouaness heavenly a.'* it is in authoHty 
and pure in its influence when rightly understood In 
fact there is no such exolusne connection between the 
moie iohei Calvinistic theories of piedestmatnn and this 
gieat error as seme have suppj^ed It is too often met 
with also among thc5e 'who h Id the doctime of general 
redemption though it must be acknowledged that for the 
most part such peis ns at length go o>ei to piedestmi 
nan notions as affoiding at least sime collateral confirm 
ation of the solifidian theory That Calvimsfic opinions 
m their vaiious forms were at this time greatly lemed 
and diffused is certain The religious excitement pioduced 
give activity to theological inquiries; and speculative 
jniads especially those who had some taste for meta- 
physical di'icus'iions weie soon entangled in questions of 
predestination prescience necessity and human freedom. 
Ihe news of Calvin on these subjects were also held by 
many who connecting them with vital and saving truths, 
weie honored 'with great usefulness and, as the Wesleyan 
societies were often invohed in these discussions, and ia 
danger of having their fiith unsettled, and their practical 
piety mjuied b-v those ii whom Cil^inism had begun to 
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laxuriate info the ease and carcloBsneas of Antinomiau 
license, no subject at that period more urgently required 
attention. For this reason, Mr. Wesley brought it before 
his conference of preachers. The withering effects of 
this delusion were also strongly pointed out in his sermons, 
and were aff«rward still more powerfully depicted by the 
master pencil of Mr. Fletcher, in those great works to 
which he now began to apply himself, in order to stem 
the torrent. Dr. Southey has fallen into the error of 
imagining that Mr. Fletcher's descriptions of fte ravages 
of Antinomianism were drawn from its effects upon the 
"Wesleyan societies; but that mistake arose from his not 
adverting to the circumstance, that neither Mr, Wesley 
nor Mr. Fletcher confined their cares to these societies, but 
kept an equally watchful eye upon the state of religion 
in the land at large, and consequently in the Church of 
which they were ministers. The societies under Mr. Wes- 
ley's charge were, indeed, at no time more than very 
partially affected by this form of error. Still, in some 
places they had suffered, and in all were exposed to dan- 
ger; and as Mr. Wesley regarded them, not only as a 
people given to him by God to preserve from error, but to 
engage to bear a zealous and steadfast testimony "agaanst 
the evils of the time," in every place he endeavored to 
prepare them for their warfare, by instructing them fully 
in the questions at issue, 

The Minutes of 1770 contained, therefore, the following 



"We said, in 17'14, 'We have leaned loo much toward 
Calvinism.' Wherein? 

'■1. With regard to man's faithfulness, OurLordhim- 
self taught us to use the expression. And we ought never 
to be ashamed of it. We ought steadily to asseri, on his 
authority, that if a man is not 'faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon,' God will not give 'him the true riches.' 
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"2. With regard to 'working for life.' This also our 
Lord has expressly commanded us. 'Labor,' ipya^ieei, 
literally, ' work for the meat that endureth to everlasting 
life.' And, in fact, every believer, till he comes to glory, 
works for as well as from life. 

"3. We have received it as a maxim, that 'a man is to 
do nothing in order to justification.' Nothing can he more 
false. Whoever desires to find favor with God should 
'cease from evil, and ieara to do well.' Whoever repents 
Bbould do ' works meet for repentance.' And if this is not 
in order to find favor, what does he do them for? 

"Review the whole affair. 

"1. Who of us is Kow accepted of God? 

"He that now believes in Christ, with a loving and 
obedient heart. 

"2. But who among those that never heard of Christ? 

"He that feareth God and worketh righteousness ac- 
cording to the light he has, 

"3. Is this the same with 'he that is sincere?' 

"Nearly, if not quite. 

"4. Is not this 'salvation by works?' 

" Not by the merit of works, but by works as a condititm. 

"6. What have we then been disputing about for these 
thirty years? 

"I am afraid, about words. 

"7. The grand objection to one of the preceding prop- 
ositions is drawn from matter of faet, God does in fact 
justify those who, by their own confession, neither feared 
God nor wrought righteousness. Is this an exception to 
the genera! rule? 

"It is a doubt whether Gfod makes any exception at ail. 
But how are we sure that the person in question never did 
fear God and work righteousness? His own saying so is 
not proof: for we know how all that are convinced of sin 
undervalue themselves in every respect. 
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2,tj6 THE LIFE OF 

"B. Does not talking of a justified or a sanctified stati 
i«nd to mislead men? almost natni-ally leading them to 
trust in -what vas done in one moment? Whereas we are 
every hour and every moment pleasing or displeasing tc 
God, 'accojding to our works' — according to the whole 
of our inward tempers and our outward behavior." 

"That these were passages ealcuiated to awaken suspi- 
cion, and that they gave the appearance of inconsistency 
to Mr. Wesley's opinions, and indicated a tendency to run 
to one extreme, in order to avoid another — an error which 
Mr. Wesley more generally avoided tlian most men — can 
not be denied. They, however, when fairly examined, 
expressed nothing but what is found in substance in the 
doctrinal conversations at the conferences from 1744 to 
1747; but the sentiments were put in a stronger form, and 
were made to bear directly against the Antinomian opin- 
ions of tiie day. To "man's faithfulness" nothing surely 
could be reasonably objected; it is enjoined upon believers 
in the whole Gospel, and might have been known by the 
objectors to have been always held by Mr. Wesley, but so 
as necessarily to imply a constant dependence upon the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. That the rewards of eternity 
are also to be distributed lE higher or lower degrees ac- 
cording to the obedient works of believers, yet still on a 
principle of ffrace, is a doctrine held by divines of almost 
every class, and is confirmed by many passages of Scrip- 
ture. To the Antjnomian notion, that a man is to do 
nothing in order to justification, Mr. Wesley opposes the 
same sentiment which ho held in 1744, that previously to 
justification men must repent, and, if there be opportunity, 
do works meet for repentance; and when he asks, "if 
they do them not in order to justification, what do they 
do them for?" — these words are far enough (rom. inti- 
mating that such works are meritorious, although they are 
capable of being misunderstood. Repentance is indeed a 
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condition of justification, as weli as faith, but indirectly and 
remotely — "Repent ye and believe the Gospel;" and see- 
ing that Mr. Wesley, so expressly ia the same page, shuts 
o\it the men'i of works, no one could be justly offended 
with this statement — except as far as the phrase is con- 
corned — who did not embrace some obvious form of prac- 

The doctnnt of Ihe acocptanoe of such heathens as 
"fear God aaid iiork nghteou-^ness might be oflensne to 
those who shut out all h ithens <s stck from the mercies 
of God — a tenet howe\er wl ich is not neeessanly con 
nected with Ciihmism and it ought not to haie been 
objected to b} others unless Mr Weslej had stated as 
some of his opponents understo d h m to do that a 
heathen might be saved without a =laiioi No -such 
thought was e\er enteitiined by him as Mr Fletcher 
observes in his detpn<ie foi he held that whenever a 
heathen is accepted it is meiely through the merits of 
Chnst, although it i*. in connect on with his tearing God 
and working nghteow^ness But how comes he to 

bee that God la to be feared and that righteousness is his 
delight'' Becau e a beam of our '^n f nghteousnesa 
^hinea m his darkness All is theietore tf grace tJie 
light, the works of righteousness done by that light and 
acceptance in consequin e of them (Fletchei S "ft oiks ) 

But when the Minutes went on to state that this shows 
that sail ation is by works ns a oi dit on though not 
bj the merit of w rks the 1 ighest point of heiesy wa*. 
supposed to be reached 1: et from this rhaige though 
it denied some color from a paradoxical mode t expies 
sioa not to be commended Mr Hetcher bnngs off hiB 
fiiend unhurt 

"Our Church expiesses herself more lullj on thi= 1 ad 
in the Homily on Sib ati n to which the arficle refers 
'St. Paul,' saj he declares nothing [necessary] on the 
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258 TI E LIti, (.1 

behalf of man concerning h s justitoatioH, but only a true 
and ]nely faith ind yet (H" B ) that faith does not shut 
out repentance hope love [of desire when we are coming, 
love of de]it,ht when we art, come ] dread, and the fear of 
Gfod to be jrmed with it in eiery man that is justified; 
but it shutteth them out fiom (he ofhce of justifying; so 
that they be all present tigethrr in him that is justified, 
yet thej justify not altOaethci This is agreeable to St. 
Peter a dootnne miiiifimed by Mr Wesley, Only fidtk 
in CkrJSl for Christians and /aUk m the light of their 
dispensation foi heathens, is necessary in order to accept- 
ance but though faith only justifies yet it is never alone; 
for repentance hope love of desire and the fear of God 
necessaniy accompany this faith if it be livinj. Our 
Church therefore is not it all against works proceeding 
from or accompanying faith in all its stages She giants 
that whether faith seeks tr finds its object whether it 
longs for or embiaces it it i still a lively ictiie and 
working grace &he is onlj aj^-ainst the vam conceit that 
woiks haie any hand in n e- iting justification or pur 
chasinj salvation which is what Mr Wcaley likeisiae 
strongly opposes 

' It any still urge I do not love the word condition ' 
I reply it is no wonder since thousands sj hite the thing 
that they even choose to go to hell, rather than perform it. 
But let an old -worthy divine, approved by all but Crisp's 
disciples, tell you wliat we mean by condition: 'An ante- 
cedent condition [says Mr Flavel in his 'Discourse of 
Ei'i-ors'] signifies no moie than an ict of ours which 
though it be neither peifect m any degree nor in the least 
meritorious of the benefit conferred nor performed m our 
own natural stiength is yet accotding to the constitution 
of the covenant lequired of us m order to tl e 
consequent theietipon byiiitue of tht, piomi c 
5eqiiently, benttit -snd mti ics gianted n flu 
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and must be suspended by the donor, till H be performed.' 

Such a condition we affirm faith to be, with all fliat faith 
necessaiily implies." (Fletcher's Works.) 

The greatest stone of stumbling was, however, tbo i-e- 

marka on merit: 

"As to merit itself, of which we have been so dread- 
fully afraid: we are rewai'ded 'according t« our works,' 
ye<a, 'because of our works.' How does this differ from 
'for the sake of our works?' And how differs this fi'om 
secundum merita operum, 'as our works deserve?' Can 
jou epht this hmi' I doubt I can njt 

The outciy of dreadful heiesy raised againat Lm 
lartiLuIailj on this aitick nas the moie uncandid bi, 
ciusebi explaining the pbiasesecuw/wm »ie!!i't/q;)eram to 
mcin aa our loorls desene it wt. cle r c pcciallj taking 

he pas a^t in connci-tion with wl at be had p cm usly 

tited that !e undeiafo d meiit in that IwiL and not 
jprba).s always correct sense m which t bad ofU,n be™ 
uied by BC^eial of the aneient fathers and also that be 
^ 1 not speaking of oui piesent justification but ft oui 

H 1 1 ward But here Mi Flttchei shall again be hoard 

If Ml Wealey meant that we aie saved by the ment 

f>t uoiis and not entirely by that ot Chiist ^ou might 

\claim against his pioposition as eironeous and I would 

ho bick your eielamation But as he flatly denies it in 

tl )SB woidi Not by the ment of woiks ind has con 

Untly asseited the contrarj for above tbiity yeais we 

an not w thont monstious injustice fix that aense upon 
[be word ment in this paiagi-apb 

Divesting himself of bigotry and party spirit he gen 
eiously aekuowledges truth even when it is held torth by 
hia adversaries an inistance of candor worthy of our imi 
Mtion' He sees that God oflers and givc^ his children, 
ULie on twtb piitieulai leward", lji paiti ulai instan es 

t nbfdi n e U( 1 nws thit nhe t mm i'i -^ \pd ra r 
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itoriously by Clirist, nui conditionally ly — or if you please, 
upon the trntus of — the work of fcdth, the patience of hope, 
and the labor of love, he shall particularly be rewarded in 
heaven for bis works: and he observes, tliat the Scriptures 
steadily maintain, we are recompensed according to our 
works, yea, because of our -works. 

"The former of these assertions is plain from the para- 
ble of the talents, and from these words of our Lord, 
Matt, xvi, 27, 'The Son of man shall come in the glory 
of his Father, aad reward every man according to his 
works;' unbelievers according to tie various degrees of 
demerit belonging to their evil works — for some of them 
shall comparatirely 'be beaten with few stripes;' and be- 
lievers according to the various degrees of excellence 
found in their good works; 'for as one star differeth from 
another star in glory, bo also is the resurrection of the' 
righteous 'dead.' 

"If we detach from the word merit the idea of 'obliga- 
tion on God's part to bestow any thing upon creatures, 
who have a thousand times forfeited their comforts and 
existence' — if we take it in the sense we fix to it in a 
hundred cases; for instance tJiis; 'A master may reward 
his scholars according to the merit of their exercises, of 
he may not; for the raerit of the best exercise can nevei 
bind him to bestow a premium for it, unless he has prom- 
ised it of his own accord'— if we take, I say, the won? 
merit in this simple sense, it may be joined to the words 
good works, and bear an evangelical meaning, 

"To be convinced of it, candid reader, consider, with 
Mr. "Wesley, that ' God accepts and rewards no work but 
BO far as it proceeds from his own grace through the 
Beloved.' Forget not that Christ's Spirit is the savor of 
each believer's salt, and that he puts excellence into the 
good works of his people, or else they could not be pood. 
Remember, he is as miich concerned m tlic good tempers. 
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HBf. JOHN WJESLE?. Sei 

■fforcls, and actions of his living members, as a tree is 
concerned in tte sap, leaves, and fruit of the branches it 
bears, John xv, 6. Consider, I say, all this, and ieU us 
whether it can reflect dishonor upon Christ and his grace 
to affirm, that aa his personal merit — the merit of his holy 
life and painful death — 'opens the kingdom of heaven to 
ail believers,' so the merit of those works which he ena- 
bles his members to do, will determine the peculiar degrees 
of glory graciously allotted to each of them." (Fletcher's 
Works.) 

Mr. Fletcher came forward to defend his venerable 
friend, on account of the great uproar which the Calvin- 
istie party had raised against him upon the publication of 
these minutes. The countess of Huntingdon had taken 
serious alarm and offense; and the Rev. Walter Shirley, 
her brother and chaplain, had written a circular letter to 
all the serious clergy, and several others, inviting them to 
go in a body to the ensuing conference, and "insist upon 
a formal recantation of the said minutes, and, in case of 
a refusal, to sign and pubHsh their protest against them." 
Mr. Sliirley and a few others accordingly attended the 
Bristol conference, where, says Mr. Wesley, "we had 
more preachers than usual in consequence of Mr. Shirley's 
circular letter. At ten on Thursday morning he came, 
with nine or t«n of his friends; we conversed freely for 
about two hours; and, I believe, they were satisfied, that 
we were not such 'dreadful heretics' as they imagined, 
but were tolerably sound in the faith." 

The meeting was creditable to each party. Mr. Wes- 
ley acknowledged that the minutes were "not sufficiently 
guarded " This must be felt by all; they were out of hia 
usual manner of expressing himself, and he had said the 
same truths often in a clearer, and safer, and even stronger 
manner He certainly did not mean to alter his previous 
iipinion'i, or formully to adopt other terms in which to 
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express item; and, tiierefore, to employ new modes of 
speaking, thoagli for a temporary purpose, was not without 
danger, although they were capable of an innocent ex- 
planation. Even Mr. Fletcher confesses that the minutes 
wore "a new aspect," and that at first they appeared to 
him "unguarded, if not erroneous." Mr. Wesley showed 
his candor in admitting the former; and to prevent all 
future misconstruction, he and the conference issued the 
following "Beclaration," to which was appended a note 
from Mr. Shirley, acknowledging his mistake as to the 
meaning of the minutes: 

"Bristol, Aagust 9, 1771. 

"Wherea- the doctrinal points in the minutes of a con- 
ference held in London, August 7, 1770, have been un- 
derstood to favor 'justification by worlts;' now the Rev. 
John Wesiey and others, assembled in conference, do de- 
clare that we had no such meaning; and that we abhor the 
doctrine of 'justification by works,' as a most perilous and 
abominable doctrine. And as the said minutes are not 
sufficiently guarded in the way they are expressed, we 
hereby solemnly declare, in the sight of God, that we have no 
trust or confidence but in the alone merits of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ for justification or salvation, either in 
life, death, or the day of judgment. And though no one 
is a real Christian believer — and consequently can not be 
saved — who doeth not good works, where there is time 
and opportunity, yet our works have no part in meriting 
or purchasing our justification, from first to last, either in 
whole or in part. 

"Signed by the Rev. Mr. Wesley and fifty-tl^-ee 
preachers." 

MB. SHIBLEY'e HOTE. 

"Mr. Shirley's Christian respects wait on Mr, Wesley. 
The declaration agreed to in conference the Eiih of August, 
1771, has convinced Mr. Shirley he had mistaken the 
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meaning of the doi-tnnal pomts m the minutes of tie 
"onferetLcelieldmLondcn August 7 1770 and he Iieieby 
■Wishes to testify tic full satisfaction he has m tht said 
declaiation, aud his hearty eoncurienoe and a^ieement 
■With the same 

"Mr Wesky is at lull hberty to make ivh^t us he 
pleases of this August 10 1771 * 

Mr. Fletcher had entitled his Detense of Mr W esley 
"The First Check to Auiin miamsm but he did n t 
content him^eK with eiaiffeiu ng the apparently legal 
minutes, and defending the doctnnal consistency and 

• This affair a cipable ol n o e II stral o than it I bs re e red trom 
M W I ' biogj-sphers hitherto. Mr.Shirlej'scircularletterwHsnatu- 
ra y es n d by Mr. Wesley, as being publiihed before anjeiplanationa 
espe unglh niiiiutea had been asked from him their aulhoi'i and also 
m ts ™ ming that Mr. S., and the clergy who might obey hii sum- 
ID h d th right to come into the conference, and to demand a recanla- 
ti Mr Sh ley, therefole, eoou fouad, that he must approach ia a mors 
b th ym ner, or that Mr. Wesley and the conference would have nG 
mte ra h him. This led Lady Huntingdon and Mr. Shirley «■ 

address explanatorj' letters to Mr. Wesley. " As the method of proceed- 
ing, as well S9 the terms in which we had delivered ourselves," lays Mr. 
Shirley, "was objected to by mauy as by no means proper, and in Bub- 
mission to the precept, 'Give no offense to Jew or Gentile, or Id the 
Church of God,' Lady Hnntingdon and I wrote the following letters, 
which were delivered to Mr. Wesley die evening before the conference 
met" Ltidy Huntingdon says, "As yoa and your friends, and many 
others, have objected to the mode of the application to you in conference, 
as an arbitrary way of proceeding, we wish to retract what a more delib- 
erate consideration might have prevented," etc. Mr. Shirley's letter 
acknowledges "that the circular was too hastily drawn np, and improperly 
expressed; and therefore, for the offensive expressions in it, we desire we 
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264 THE LiiTE or 

orthodoxy of Mr. Wesley. He incidentally discussed va- 
rious other points of the quittquai-ticwlar controrersy; anil 
he, as well as Mr. Wesley, was quickly assailed by a 
number of replies not couched in the most courteous style. 

subslance of what was spoken, than ihe exact words; omilting, likewise, 
nioii/ tilings of no great weight or consequencs. 

"After Mr. Wesley had prayed, I desired to know whether Lady Hunt- 
ingdon's letter and mine to Mr. Weiley had been rend to the conference. 
Being answered in the negative, 1 begged leave to read the copies of 
Iham; which waa granted . I then said ihat I hoped the submission made 
was sali,tbclOfy to ihe gentlemen of the conference. This was admitted; 
but then it was urged, that as the olfenEe giien by the circular letter had 
been very public, so ought the letter of submission. I therefore readily 
conseuled to the publica^on of it, and have now fulfilled my promise. 
Mr. Wesley then stood up; the purport of his speech was a sketch of his 

understood— to prove that he had ever maintained justifica^on by failh, 
and thai there was nodiing in the minutes contrary thei*to. He com- 

not to the minutes, but to himself personally. In answer I assured them, 
in the most solemn manner, that, with respect to myself, my opposition was 
not to Mr. Wesley, or any par^cnlar person, but to the doclruies Ihem- 
lelves. And ihey were pleased thus lar to give me credit. I then pro- 
ceeded to speak to the point; informed them of the great and general of- 
[ense the minutes had ^ven; that I had nomerous pralests and testimonies 
against them sent me from Scotland, and from larlous parts of dieso king- 
sense and learning shonld be mistaken, and that there was nothing really 
offensitein the plain, natural import of the minutes; that I believed they 
themselvea — whatever meaning they might have intended — would allow 
that the more obvious meaning was reprehensible; and, therefore, I 
recommended lo them, nay, I begged and entreated, lor the Lord's salie, 
that they would go as far as they could with a good conscience, in giving 

did not mean to give it— as my proposing to them a declaration which I 
had drawn up, wishing that something at least analogous to it might be 
agreed to. I then took the liber^ to read it; and Mr. Wesley, after he bad 
made some — not very material — alterations in It, readily consented lo eign 
It; in which he was followed by fifly-lhree of the preachers in connection 
with him ; there being only one or two that were against it 

" Thus was this Important matter setded. But one of the preachers- 
namely, Mr. Thomas Olivers— kept us a long time In debate; strenoously 
opposed the declaration; and to the last would not consent to sign it He 

is by works; and he saw very clearly thai for one that holds lliat lenel 
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Mr. Fletcher's skill and admirable temper so fully litted 
liim to conduct the dispute ■nhicli had ansen, that Mr. 
Wesley left the contest chiefly to him, and calmly pur- 
sued hia labors; and the whole issued m a series of 

bot in Ihe alone merils o( our Lord Biid Savior Jesus Cbrisl. for juslilica- 
lion or aslvalion, eilher in life, death, or ihe day of Judgment,' would he 
acling- neilter a consistenl nor an upright part; for alj Ihs subliltiei of 

•ite as these. But, hlessed bs God, Mr. Wesley, aod fifty-three of hit 
prear.lien,douot agree with Mr. Olivers In this material KTtlcle j for it ap- 
pears, fram their subscribing the deolai'atlon, that Ihej do not maintain a 
second jusUficadon by works. 

"After the declaration had been agreed to, it was required of me, on 
my pail, that I would nmlte some public acknowledgment thai I had mis- 
taken the meaning of llie minatea. Here I hesitated a little ; for though I 

Ecleoce— far the establishment of peace and Christian fellowship, yet I 
was very unwilling to give any thing under my hand that might seem to 
countenance the minutes in their obvious sense. Bat then, when I was 
asked by one of the preaebers whether I did not believe Mr. Wesley to 
be an honest man, I was distressed on the other hand, lest, by refusing 
what was desh-ed, I should seem to infer a doubt to Mr. Wesley's disad- 
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tters of difference, 


we might well 


bear with one 



nother; and if either party should se 
culiar opinion, it might be done without vehemence, and wilhoat using 
any reproachful temis. The whole was condacted with great uccency on 
all sides. We concluded with prayer, and with the warmest indications 
of mutoal peace and love. For my own pail, believe me, I was perfectly 
sincere, and thought this one of the happiest, and most honorable days 
of my life." 

The whole coudncl of Mr. Shirley, in this aflair, aflbrds a pleasing con- 
ti-ast to that of the Hills, Toplady, and others, who soon rushed hot and 
reckless into the controversy. Mr. Shirley, it is tiue, complains, that after 
(his adiuEtnient Mr, Fletcher should have so severely attacked him in hia 
five letters; bat he appears never to have departed from tlie njeeknfss of 
B Chiistiso and the manuei-s of a gemlemaii. 
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publications, from the pen of the vicar of Madeley, which, 
as a whole, can scarcely be too highly prfused or valued.* 
While tie language endures, they will operate as checks 
to Antiuomianism in every subfile form which it may as- 
sume, and present the pure and beautiful system of eran- 
gelical truth, as weD guarded on the other hand against 
Pelagiaji self-sufficiency. The Rev. Augustus Toplady, 
Mr. — afterward Sr Richard — Hill, and hia brother, tto 
Kev. Eowiand Hill, with the Rev. John Berridge, were his 
principal antagonists; but his learning, his acuteness, his 
brilliant talent at illustrating an argument, and, above all, 
Ibe hallowed spirit in which he conducted the controversy, 
gave him a mighty superiority over his opponents; and 
although there will be a difference of opinion, according to 
the systems which different readers have adopted, as to the 
side on which the victory of argument remains, there can 
be none as to wliich bore away the prize of temper. 
Amidst the scun'ilities and viilgar abuse of Mr. Toplady, 
otherwise an able writer, and a man of learning, and the 
coarse virulence or buffoonery of the Hills and Berridge.f 

« II ouglll 10 be observed, tliat Mr. Fletcher's writings are not lo be con- 
sidered, in 8v*ry parlicular, as expressing tha Tiews of Mr. Wesley, and 
ihe body of Methodists, and that, Ihough greatly adniired among ua, they 
are not reckoned among the siandarda of our docuiueE. 

f The lillsB of several of the pieces, written by Toplady end others, 
such as "An old Foi taiTed and feathered," "The Serpent and the 
Foi," "Pope John," etc., are sufficient evidences of the temper and man- 
ners of this band of conU-overaialists. In what Rev. Rowland HiLl calls 
"Some GiatU StHolv.ret" on a sermon by Mr. Wesley, preached on lay- 
ing the foundation stone of the City Road Chapel, Mr. Wesley is subjected 
10 certain not veiy gentle objurgations, which ii would be loo sickening a 
task to copy or 10 read. The Gospel Magalina, so called, was equally 
Dnmeasurad in its abuse, and as vulgar; but, to do justice lo all pai-lies, 

given up. Even Mr, Rowland Hill appears lo bave incurred the displeas- 
ure of some of his brethren; for in a second edition of his "Gentle 
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it is refresliing to remark, in tlie writings of "the saintly 
Fiettiher," so fine a union of strength and meekness; an 
edge so keen, and yet so smooth; and a heart kept in such 
perfect charity with his assailants, and so intent upon ea- 
tabhshing truth, not for victory, but for salvation. 

In this dispute Mr. Wesley wrote but little, and that 
chiefly in defense of his own consistency, ia reply to Mr. 
Hill. His pamphlets also are models of temper, logical 
and calm, but occasionally powerfully reproving; not so 
much as feeling that he had received abuse and insult, as 
holding it his duty to bring the aggressor to a due sense 
of his own misdoings. The conclusion of his first reply 
to Mr. Hill is a strong illustration: 

" Having now answered the queries you proposed, suffer 
me, sir, to propose one to you; the same which a gentle- 
man of your own opinion proposed to me some years since: 
'Sir, how is it that as soon as a man comes to the knowl- 
edge of THE TROTS, it spoils his temper?' That it does 
so I had observed over and over, as weU as Mr. J. had. 
But how can we account for it? Has the truth— so Mr. J. 
termed what many love to term the doctrine of free grace — 
a natural tendency to spoil the temper? To inspire pride, 
haughtiness, superciliousness? To make a man 'wiser m 
his own eyes than seven men that can render a reason?' 
Does it naturally turn a man into a cynic, a bear, a Top- 
lady? Does it at once set him free from all the restraints 
of good-nature, decency, and good manners? Can-not a 
man hold distinguishing grace, as it is called, but he must 
h himself for passion, sourness, bitterness? Must 
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a man, as soon as he looks upon himself to he an ahsolutB 
favorite of Heaven, look upon all tiiat oppose him as Dia- 
bolonians — as predestinated dogs of hell? Truly, ihe mel- 
ancholy instance now before us would almost induce us to 
think so. For who was of a more amiable temper than 
Mr. Hill, a few years ago? Wben I first conversed with 
him in London, I thought I had seldom seen a man of 
foitane who appeared to be of a more humble, modest, 
gentk tnendly disposition. And yet this same Mr. H., 
when he has once been grounded in th k wl d f he 
TRUTH IS ot a temper as totally different f th 1 ht 

16 from daikness! He is now haughty p L di 
dammg his opponents, as unworthy to b t th th d g 
of his flockl He is violent, impetuous b tt f pir t n 
a word, the author of the Review! 

"0, sir, what a commendatioa is th f y d t 
Look at Mr. Hill the Arminian! Th 1 bl 

generous, friendly man. Look at Mr H 11 th CI tl 
Is it tie same person? this spiteful, m to 1 y m 

Alas, what has the knowledge of the t ad WI t 

a deplorable change has it made? S I 1 y tU 
though I can not esteem you, as I 1 d L t m 

entreat you, if not for the honor of God ) 1 1 tl h 
of your cause, avoid, for the time to c m 11 g 11 
spite, all sourness and bitterness, all c tempt is g 
of your opponents, not inferior to you 1 sa ft 
put on again bowels of mercies, kind g tl 

long-suffering; endeavoring to hold, e\ w th th m th t 
differ from you in opmion, the unity of th 'Ip t fl 
bond of peace!" 

This controversy, painful as it was my p t 
and the cause of much unhallowed joy to th p f w ts 
of the day, who were not a little gratified at thio exhibition 
of what they termed "spiritual gladiatorship," has been 
productive of important consequences in this country. It 
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showed to the pious and moderate Calvinists how well tlie 
richest Ti wi of €1 aiijjpln,il ti ith could be united w th 
Arm mam m ind it eflected by its b Id and feailess 
exhibition of the logical consequences of the doctr nes or 
the decrees inui.h gieatei modeidti n in those who still 
admitted them and gave birth to ■lome softened mod hca 
tions of Cah inism in the age that lolloived — an eflect which 
has remained to this day. The disputes on these subjects 
have, since that time, been less frequent, and more tem- 
perate; nor have good men so much labored to depart to 
the greatest distance from each other, as to find a ground 
on which they could make the nearest approaches. This 
has been especially the case between the Methodists and 
the evangelical Dissentei-s. Of late a Calvinism of a higher 
and sterner form has sprung up among a certain sect of 
the clergy of the Church of England; though some of them, 
whatever their private theory may he, feel that these points 
ai'e not fit subjects for the edification of their congrega- 
tions in pubhc discourses. Of Calvinism since the period 
of this controversy the Methodist preachers and societies 
have beea in no danger; so powerful and complete was its 
efieot upon them. At no conference, since that of 1770, 
has it been necessary again to ask, "Wherein have we 
leaned too much to Calvinism?" There has been, indeed, 
not in the body, but in some of its ministers occasionally, 
a leaning to what is worse than Calvinism — to a sapless, 
legal, and philosophizing theology. The influence of the 
opinions of the majority of the preaehers has always, 
however, counteraeted this; and the true balance between 
the extremes of each system, as set up in the doctrinal 
writings of Mr. Wesley, has been of late years better pre- 
served than formerly. Those inltings are, indeed, more 
read and better appreciated in the connection, than at 
some former periods; and perhaps lit the present time they 
exert a more powerful influence than they ever did over 
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the theological views of hoth preachers and people. To 
this the admirably-complete, correct, and elegant edidou 
of Mr. "Wesley's Works, lately put forth by the laboi 
and judgment of Eev. Thomas Jackson, will still farthe> 
contribute. Numerous valuable pieces on different sub- 
jects, which had been, quit* lost to the public, have beer- 
recovered; and others, but very partially known, have 



In tiie midst of all these controversies and cai'es, the 
societies continued to spread and flourish under the influ- 
ence of the zeal and piety of the preachers, animated by 
the ceaseless activity and regular visits of Mr. Wesley, 
who, though now upward of seventy years of ^e, seemed 
to possess his natuial stiength unabated * His thoughts 
were, however tiequentlj tummg ■nith anxiety to some 
arrangement tor the government of tlie coniiLttion after 
his death; and not bemg satisfied that the phn he had 
sketched out a few years befoie would piovide for a case 
of so much consequence he directed his attention to Mr 
Fletcher, aad ■warmly mvifwd him to come forth into the 
work, and to alljw himsell to be introduced bj him to the 
societies and pieacher" as their future head Earnestly 
as this was pressed Mr Fletchei could ntt be induced to 
undertake a task to whii-h in hts humility he thought 
himself inadequate This seems to hii e been his only 
objection; but hid he accepted tht, ofier the phn would 

How is Ihis Ihet I find just Ihe same strenglli as I did thirty yaara ago? 
that my aighl ia conaidecably belter now, and my ner/ea firmer, than ihey 
were then? that I have none of the infirmities of old oge, and have losi 
teveral I had in my youths The gi-aad cause is the good pleasure of 
God, who doeth whatsoever pleaaeth him. The chief means are, 1. My 
constantly rising al four for about fifty yeai^a; 2. My generally preaching 
at five in the morning, one of the most heallhy exeiiiises in the world; 3. 
My never traveling less, by sea or laud, Ihaii four thousand, five hundred 
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have failed, as Mr. Fletcliei- was a few jesas afterward 
sailed into another world. From Mr. Cliarles Wesley, 
who ixad become a family man, and had nearly given, up 
traveling, he had no hope as a successor; and even then a 
farther settlemeat would have been necessary, because he 
could not he expected long to survive his brotlier. Still, 
therefore, this important matl«r remained undeteimined. 
At the time the overture was made fo Mr. Fletcher, the 
preachers who were fully engaged ia the work amounted 
to one hundred and fifty; and the societies, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, to upward of thirty-five thousand, 
exclusive of the regular hearers. This rapid and coastant 
eolargement of the connection hightened the urgency of 
the question of its future settlement; and it is pleasing to 
remark, that Mr. Charles Wesley at length entered into 
this feeling, and offered his suggestions. In spite of the 
little misunderstandings which had arisen, he maintained 
a strong interest in a work of which he had been so 
eminent an instrument; and this grew upon him in his lat- 
ter years. Thus we have seen hinx springing into activity 
upon the sickness of his brother, before mentioned, and 
performing for him the full "work of an evangelist," by 
traveling in his place; and, upon Mr. Wesley's recovery, 
his labors were afforded locally to the chapels in London 
and Bristol, to the gi'eat edification of the congregations. 
In one of his latost letters to his brother, entering into the 
question of a provision for the settlement of the future 
government of the connection, he says, "I served West- 
street Chapel on Friday and Sunday. Stand to your own 
proposal: 'Let ua agree to differ.' I leave America and 
Scotland to your latest thoughts and recognitions; only 
observing now, that you ai-e exactly right. Keep your 
authority while you live; and, aft«r your death, detur dig- 
niori — let it be given to the worthiest individual — or 
rather, diffnioribiis — to the worthiest individuals. You 
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can not settle the succession. You can not divine how 
God will settle it," 

Tlius Charles gave up as hopeless the return to the 
Church, and suggested the plan which his hrotlicr adopted, 
to devolve the government, not indeed upon one, but upon 
many whom he esteemed "the worthiest," for age, expe- 
rience, talent, and moderation. 



CHAPTER XII. 

In 1775 Mr Wesley during a tour m the north of 
Ireland had a din^erous s clness occis oncd hy sleeping 
on the £,round m ai orchard m the h t ■«cather, which 
he says he had been accustomed to do for forty years 
without ever being mjuied by it Hp was slow to admit 
that old ngr had irrived or h>- trusted to triumph long 
o\cr its mfiianitie'. The consequence in this case, how- 
e'ver was that iftei manlulij struggling with the incipient 
sympt ms i± the complaint and attempting to throw them 
off by leading joumejing and preaching he sank into a 
severe feier from ■which after lying inwnsible, for some 
days ho recovered with extiatrdmary lapidity, and re- 
sumed a service which extended as it had been through 
so many yeais wis not j et to be terminated While in 
London the next yeai the following incident occurred; 

An ordei had been made b) the house of lords, "Thai 
the comraissiLnera ot his Majesty s etcise do write circular 
letters to aU persons whom they have leason to suspect to 
have plate, as also to those who have not paid regularly 
the duty on the same," etc. In consequence of this order, 
the accountant-general for household plate sent Mr. Wes- 
ley a copy of the order, with the following letter: 

"Reverend Sik, — As the commissioners can not doubl 
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but you have plate for -which you haye hitherto aegleeted 
to make an entrj they have directed me to send you the 
above copy of the loJda order and to inform you they 
expect that you forthwith maki. due entry of all jour plate, 
such entry to beii date from the commencement of the 
plate duty, or trom ^uch time aa you have oivned used 
had, or kept any quantity of silver plate chargeable by 
the act of Parliament as in default hereof the board wilt 
be obliged to signifj jour refusal to their 1 rdi^Iiips 

"N. B. An immediate an'iwer i^ desired 

Mr. Wesley repLed as follows 

"Sir, — I h-jve two sihertea spoons at London and two 
at Bristol. This is ill the phte which I have at present, 
and I shall not buj anj more while so many around me 
want bread. 1 im sir your most humble servant 

"JoHH Wesley." 

t'o douht the commissioners of his Majesty's excise 
thought that the head of so numerous a people had not 
forgotten his own interests, and that the interior of his 
episcopal residence ia Ijondon was aot without superfluities 
and splendor. 

The hishop of Sodor and Man having written a pastoral 
letter to all the clergy within his dJocess, to warn their 
flocks against Methodism, and exhorting them to present 
all who attended its meetings in the spiritual courts, and 
to repel every Methodist preacher from the sacrament, Mr. 
Wesley hastened to the island, and in May, 1777, landed 
at Douglas. In every place he appeals to have been cor- 
dially received by all ranks; and his prompt visit probably 
put a stop to this threatened ecclesiastical violence, for no 
farther mention is made of it. The societies in the island 
continued to flourish; and, on Mr. Wesley's second visit, 
he found a new bishop .of a more liberal character. 

The Foundery having become too small for the comfort- 
able accommodation of the congregaljoa in that part of 
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London, and being also gloomy and t 
chapel had been erected. "November 1st," says Mr. 
Wesley, "was the day appointed for opening the new 
chapel in the City Road. It is perfectly neat, but not 
fine, and contains far more than the Foundery; I believe, 
together with the morning chapel, as many as the Taber- 
nacle. Many were afraid that the multitudes, crowding 
from all parts, would have occasioned much disturbance; 
but they were happily disappointed — there was none at 
all — all was quietness, decency, and order. I preached 
on part of Solomon's prayer at the dedication of the tem- 
ple; and both in the morning and afternoon God was 
eminently present in the midst of the congregation." 
(Journal.) 

Here the brothers agreed to officiate as often as possi- 
ble till the congregation should be settled. Two resident 
clergymen were also employed at tliis chapel as curates, 
tor reading the fiill Church service, administering the 
sacraments, and burying the dead. But Mr. Charles Wes- 
ley took some little offense at the hberty given to the 
preachers to officiate in his bi-otJier's absence, and when 
he himself could not supply. His letter of complaint pro- 
duced, however, no change in his brother's appointments, 
nor was it likely. Mr. Wesley knew well that bis own 
preaj;hing at the new chapel, and the ministrations of the 
other clergymen, during the hours of service in the parish 
church, without a license from the bishop, or the acknowl- 
edgment of his spiritual jurisdiction, was just as irregular 
an affair, considered ecclesiastically, as the other. The 
City Road Chapel, with its establishment of clergy, service 
in canonical hours, and sacraments, was, in the eye of 
the law, as much as any Dissenting place of worship 
in London, a conventicle; though, when tried by a better 
rule, it was eminently, in those days of power and sim- 
plicity, "none other than the house of Ood, and the gate 
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of huaven," to devout worshipers. An influence of a very 
extraordinary kind often rested upon the vast congregafiona 
assembled there; thousands were trained up in it for the 
liiiigdom of God; and the society exhibited a greater num- 
ber of members, perhaps, than any other, except that in 
Brisfoi, who, for intelligence, deep experience in the things 
of God, stability, meekness of spirit, and holiness of life, 
were at once the oruamente of Methodism, and an influ- 
ential example to the other societies of the metropolis. 

In 1778 Mr. Wesley began to publish a periodical work, 
which he entitled, "The Arminian Magasiine; consisting 
of Extracts and Original Treatises on Universal Redemp- 
tion." He needed a medium through which, he could 
reply to the numerous attacks made upon him; and he 
made use of it farther to introduce into general circulation 
several choice treatises on Universal Redemption, and to 
jubhsh selecfioBS ttom his valuable coi-respondence with 
I ous person'; He conducted this work while he lived; 
and it IS 'Jtill eontmued hj the conference, under the title 
of the Weslevan Methodist Magazine," on the same 
geiera! pimciples as to its theology though on a more 
enlarge 1 plan 

A disp ite of a somewhat senou? aspect arose in the 
tollowing year out 1 the appointment of a clergyman by 
Mr. "VI eslej to preach e^ ery bunday evening in the chapel 
at Bath. It was not probable that the preachers of the 
circuit should pay the same deference to a strange clergy- 
man, recently introduced, as to Mr. Wesley; hut when 
this exclusive occupation of the pulpit on Sunday evenings 
was objected to by them and paat of the society, Mr. 
Wesley, supported by his brother, who had accompanied 
him to Bath, stood firmly upon his right fo appoint ivheii 
and ivkere the preachers should officiate, as a fundamental 
part of the compact between them; and the assistant 
preacher, Mr. M'Jfab, was suspended till "he came to 
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onother mind." As Mr. M'Nab, who had thus fallen under 
Mr. Wesley's displeasure, was supported by many of the 
other preachers, a stormy conference was anticipated. To 
this meeting Mr. Wesley, therefore, foreseeing that his 
authority woiild be put to the trial, strongly invited his 
brother, in order that he might assist him with his 
advice. Ai fii'st Mr. Charles Wesley declined, on the 
ground that he could not trust to his brother's vigor and 
resolution. He, however, attended, but when he saw 
Mr. Wesley was determined to heal the breach by con 
sion, he kept entire silence. The ofiending preacher 
received hack without censure, and, from this time. Dr. 
Whitehead thinks that Mr. Wesley's authority in the 
ference declined. This is not correct; but that authority 
was exercised in a different manner. Many of the preach' 
ers had become old in the work, and were men of grei 
talents, tried fidehty, and influence with the sociefies 
These qualities were duly appreciated by Mr. Wesley, who 
now regarded them more than formerly, when they were 
young, and inesperienced, as his counselors and coad- 
jutors. It was an eminent proof of Mr. Wesley's practical 
wisdom that he never attempted to contend with circum- 

( tt b t 11 d dl mth t h il ed 

h p m V 1 P th ty b t p the 

fl f d m hai t d d th m- 

fi m d th th d 1 d t H d M f h les 

Wlyflt fhrf jprtedbyhbl with 
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future lime tate place, and so nothing be ultimately gained, 
to counterbalance tbe immediate mischief. The silence 
maintained by Mr. Charles Wesley in this conference did 
him also great honor. He suspected "the warmth of his 
temper;" he saw that, as his brother was bent upon con- 
ciliation, any thing lie could say would only endanger the 
mutual confidence betweea him and his preachers, and he 
held his peace. He himself believed that a formal sepa- 
ration of the body of pi-eachers and people from the Church 
would inevitably take place after his brother's death, and 
thought it best to bring on the crisis before that event. 
"You," says he to his brother, "think otherwise, and I 
submit." The fact has been, that no suck separation as 
he feared, that is, separation on such principles, and under 
such feelings of hostility to the Established Church, has 
yet taken place. 

The following letter written by Mr. Wesley in 1782, to 
a nobleman high in office, shows how much his mind was 
alive to every thing which concerned the morals and relig- 
ion of the country, and is an instance of the happy man- 
ner in which he could unite courtesy with reproof without 
destroying its point. A report prevailed that the ministry 
designed to embody the mihtia, and exercise them on a 
Sunday: 

"Mr Lord, — If I wrong your lordship I am sorry for 
it; but I really believe your lordship fears God; and I hope 
your lordship has no unfavorable opinion of the Christian 
revelation. Tbis encourages me to trouble your lordship 
with a few lines, which otherwise I should not take upon 

"Above thirty years ago, a motion was made in Parlia- 
ment, for rmsing and embodymg the mUitia, and for exer- 
cising them, to save time, on Sunday When the motion 
was like to pass, an old gentleman stood up and said, 
'Mr. Speaker, I have one objection to this: I believe an 
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they, would no* all England, would not all Europe, con- 
sider this as a virtual repeal of the Bible? And would 
not all serious persons say, 'We have little religion in the 
land now; but by this step we shall have less still, Eor 
wherever this pretty show is to be seen, the people will 
flock together, and wili lounge away so much time before 
and after it, that the churctes wiU be emptier than they 
are already!' 

"My lord, I am concerned for this on a double account. 
First, because I have personal obligations to your lordship, 
and would fam, even for this reason, recommend your 
lordship to the love and esteem of all over whom I have 
any influence. Secondly, because I now reverence your 
lordship for your ofSoe's sake; and believe it to be my 
bounden duty to do all that is in my little power, to ad- 
vance your lordship's influence and reputation. 

" Will your lordship permit me to add a word in my old- 
fashioned way? I pray Him that has all power in heaven 
and earth, to prosper all your endeavors for the public 
good, and am, my lord, your lordship's willing servant, 
"JOHH Wbslev." 

In 1783 Mr. Wesley paid a visit to Holland, having 
been pressed to undertake this journey by a Mr. Ferguson, 
formerly a member of the London society, who had made 
acquaintance with some pious people, who, having read 
Mr Wesley's Sermons, were desirous of seeing him. 
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HBV. JOHN WESLKI 



The following are extracts from his journal; and thov 
wiil be read with pleasure, both as exhibiting his activity 
at so advanced an age, and as they present an interesting 
picture of liis intercourse with a pious remnant in several 
parts of that morally-deteriorated country: 

"Wednesday, June 11.— I took coa<ih with Mr. Brack- 
enhury, Broadbent, and Whitefield, and in the evening we 
reached Harwich. I went immediately to Dr. Jones, who 
received me in the most affectionate manner. About nine 
in the morning we sailed, and at nine on Friday, 13th, 
landed at Helvoetsbys. Here we hired a coach for Briel; 
but were forced to hire a wagon also, to carry a box, which 
one of us could have carried on his siioulders. At Briel 
we took a boat to Rotterdam. We had not been long there 
when Mr. Bennet, a bookseller, who had invited me to his 
house, called for me. But as Mr. Loyal, the minister of 
the Scotch congregation, had invited me, he gave np his 
claim, and went with us to Mr. Loyal's. I found a friendly, 
sensible, hospitable, and, I am persuaded, a pious man. 

"Saturday 14.— I had much conversation with the two 
English ministers, sensible, well-bred, serious men. These 
aa well as Mr. Loyal, were very wilhng I should preach in 
their churches; but they thought it would be best for me 
to preach in the episcopal church. By our conversing 
freely together many prejudices were removed, and all our 
hearts seemed to be united together. 

"Sunday 15. — The episcopal church is not quite so 
large as the chapel in West-street: it is very elegant both 
without and within. The service began at half past nine. 
Such a congregation had not often been there before. I 
preached on, ' God created man in his own image.' The 
people 'seemed all, but their attention, dead.' In the 
afternoon the church was so filled, as— they informed me- 
lt had not been for these fifty years. I preached on, ' God 
hath given us eternal life; and this life is in his Son." 
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I believe God applied it to many liearta. Were it only for 
this hour, I am glad I came to Holland. 

"Monday i6, — We set out in a track- sku it for the 
Hague: by fie way, we saw a curiosity — the gallows 
near the canal surrounded with a knot of beautiful trees! 
so the dying man will have one pleasant prospect here, 
whatever befalls him hereafter. 

"At eleven we came to Delft, a large, handsome town; 
where we spent an hour at a merchant's house; who, as 
well as his wife, a very agreeable woman, seemed both to 
fear and to love God. Afterward we saw the great 
church, I think nearly, if not quite, as long as York 
Minster. It is esceedingly light and elegant within, and 
every part is kept exquisitely clean. 

"When we came to the Hague, though we had heard 
much of it, we were not disappointed. It is indeed beau- 
tiful beyond expression. Many of the houses are exceed- 
ingly grand, and are finely intermixed with wafer and 
wood; yet not too close, but so as to be suf&ciently ven- 
tilated by the air. 

"Being invited to tea by Madam de Vassenaar — one of 
the first quality in the Hague — I waited upon her in the 
afternoon. She received us with that easy openness and 
affability, which is almost peculiar to Christians and per- 
sons of quality. Soon after came ten or twelve ladies 
mo wl m d to be of her own rank — though dressed 

qa te pi Ij — d two most agreeable gentlemen; one 
of h m I ft ard understood, was a colonel in the 
pri gu ds After tea I expounded the three first 

vers f th thirfe nth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Co th C pt n M. interpreted, sentence by sentence. 

I then prayed, and Colonel V. after me. I believe this 
hour was well employed. 

"Tuesday 17. — We dined at Mrs. L.'s, in sucli a 
family as I have seldom seen. Her mother, upward of 
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aeventy, seemed to be continually rejoicing in God her 
Savior. The daughter breathes the same spirit; and her 
grandchildren, three little girls and a boy, seem to be all 
love. I have not seen four such children together in Eng- 
land. A gentleman coming in after dinner, I found a par- 
ticular desire to pray for him. In a little while he melted 
into fears, as indeed did most of the company. 

"Wednesday 18. — In the afternoon Madam de Vasse- 
naar invited us to a meeting at a neighboring lady's house, 
I expounded Gal. vi. 14, and Mr. M. interpreted as before. 

"Thursday 19.— We took boat at seven. Mrs. L., and 
one of her relations, being unwilling to part so soon, bore 
us company to Leyden, a large and populous town, but 
not so pleasant as Rotterdam. In the afternoon we went 
on to HaerleiH, where a plain good man and his wife 
received us in a most affectionate manner. At six we 
took boat again: as it was filled from end to end, I was 
afraid we should not have a very ples^ant journey. After 
Mr. Ferguson had told the people who we were, we made 
a slight excuse, and sung a hymn: they were all attention. 
We then talked a littie, by means of our interpreter, and 
desired that any of them who pleased would smg Four 
persons did so and =ung well after iwhile we sung again 
So did one or two of them and dll our hearts weie 
sti«ingely knit together so that when we came to Am 
st<,i lam they dismi^iscd ua with ibundance of blessings 
Fudiy 20 — At five m the evening, we drank tei at 
meichanta Mr G s where I had a 1 ng conversa 
t LU with Mr de H one of the most learned as well as 
I puki ffiinisteis m the city and I belieie — mhat is fir 
n le impoitant — he is truly line to God He spoke 
litin well and seemed to he one of a stiong understand 
111); a well as of an ex ellent spirit In letum ng to our 
11 1 we crtlled at a stationer s ind though we ptnt but 
a few minnks it iias enough t cinMnce i s of h s stiong 
24 
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affection eieii to striiippia Whit i chinge does the 
grace of God make in tte heart bhjuess and stiffness 

' Sunday 22 — I went to the New Chuich so called 
still though foiti (.r five hundred jears old It la laiger 
higher and hetter illuminated tlian most of oui cathe 
dials The scretn thit dn^des the chuick fiom the choir 
IS of pohshed biass )iid shines hie g,old I understood 
the psalms that were sung and the ttxt v,di and i 
little of the sermon which Mr de H delivered with great 
earnestness At two I began the service at the Enghsh 
church an elegant bnildmg about the size of West street 
Ch^jpel only it has iiu galleries nfr hate any of the 
churches m Holland I pieacbed on Isaiah Iv 6 7 and 
I am persu'ided many lectned the tiuth in the love 
thereof 

Aftei service I spent another hsui it Mi V s Mr*: 
V again asied mp abundance of quistiim i,oncetning 
dehierance from sm <md seemed a great dtal better sat 
isfifd with legard to tie gieat and pieuou« piomise? 
Thenc wb went to Mr C who had latelj found peace 
iiith God He was lull ot fulh and loie and coiild 
hardly mention tht gmdneis of God without teais His 
wife appealed to bt. of the smie spnit ''O that our hearts 
were soon knit together. From thence we went to another 
family, where a large company were assembled; but all 
seemed open to receive instruction, and desirous to be 
altogether Christians. 

'■Wednesday 26.— We took boat for Haerlem. The 
great church here is a noble structure, equaled by few 
cathedrals in England, eitber in length, breadtb, or hight: 
the organ is the largest I ever saw, and is said to be the 
finest in Eui-ope. Hence we went to Mr. Van K.'s, whose 
wife was convinced of sin, and brought Co God, by reading 
Mr. Whitefleld's Sermons. 
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"Here we were at home. Before dinner we took a 
walk ill Haeriem wood. It adjoins to the town, and is 
cut out in. many shady walks, with lovely vistas shootjng 
out every way. The walk from Hague to Scheveling is 
pleasant; those near Amsterdam more so; but these ex- 
ceed them all. 

"We returned in the afternoon to Amsterdam, and in 
the evening took leave of as many of our friends as we 
could. How entirely were we mistaken in the Hollanders, 
supposing tJiem to be of a cold, phlegmatic, unfriendly 
temperl I have not met with a more warmly-affectionate 
people in all Europe! No, not in Ireland! 

"Thursday 26. — Our friends having largely provided us 
with wine and fmits for our little journey, we took boat iu 
a lovely morning for Utrecht, with Mr. Van K.'s sister, 
who in the way gave us a striking account. 'In that 
house,' said she, pointing to it as we went by, 'my 
husband and I lived; and that church adjoining it, was 
his church. Five years ago, we were sitting together, 
being in perfect health, when he dropped doira, and in a 
quarter of an hour died. I lifted up my heart and said. 
Lord, thou art my hmhand now; and found no will but 
his.' This was a trial worthy of a Christian: and sha 
haa ever since made her word good. We were scarcely 
got to our inn at Utrecht when Miss L. came; I found her 
just such as I expected. She came on purpose from her 
father's country house, where all the family were. I 
observe of all the pious people in Holland, that, without 
any rule but the word of God, they dress as plainly as 
Miss March did formerly, and Miss Johnson does now! 
And considering the vast disadvantage they are under, 
having no connection with each other, and being under no 
such discipline at all as we are, I wonder at the grace of 
God that is in them. 

"Saturday 38.— 1 hare this day lived fourscore years; 
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and by tlie mercy of God, my tyes are dot wiiaed dim, 
and what little strengtL of body or mind I had thirty 
years since, is just the same as I have now. God grant 
I may never live lo be useless. Rather may I 

■My body with ray charge lay down^ 
And cease at DQCe id work and live.' 

"Sunday 29. — At ten I began the service in the English 
church in Utrecht. I believe all the English in the city 
were present, and forty or fifty Hollanders. I pleached 
on the iSth of the First of Corinthians, 1 think as seaich- 
ingly as ever in my life. Afterward a merchant invited 
me to dinner; for six years he had beeu at death's door 
by an asthma, and was extremely ill last night, but this 
morning, without any visible cause, he was ■well, and 
across tlie city to the church. He seemed to be deeply 
acquainted with religion, and made me promise, if I came 
to Utrecht again, to make his house my home. 

"In the evening, a large company of us met at Miss 
L.'s, where I was desired to repeat tlie substance of my 
morning sermon. I did so, Mr. Toydemea — the professor 
of law in the university — interpreting it sentence by sen- 
tence. They then sung a Dutch hymn, and we an Engliah 
one. Afterward Mr. Regulet, a venerable old man, spent 
some time in prayer for the establishment of peace and 
love between the two nations. 

"Tuesday, July 1. — I called on as many as I could of 
my friends, and we parted with much affection. We then 
hired a yacht, which brought us to Helvoetsluys, about 
eleven the nest day. At two we went on board; but the 
wind turning against us, we did not reach Harwich til] 
about nine on Friday morning. After a little rest, we pro- 
cured a carriage, and reaehed London about eleven at 
night. 

" I can by no means regret either the trouble or expense 
which attended this little journey. It opened me a way 
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into, as it were, a new world, where the land, the build- 
ings, the people, the customs, were all such as I had 
never seen before; but as those with whom I conversed 
were of the same spirit with my fi'e d ' E gl d I w 
as hthm UtrhtdAmtdm Btol 

dL d 

Th t 2 f tl t b 1 ty d th ^ -nm t f 

tt t fldthJlhdl tM 

W 1 m t f f Ij w 

mp] 1 d 1784 d g h m wl h h 

q tly d fed 1 th bj t th g ft f f 
Fmhtmhflththld tlgm td 
thtjdh m glf thamptll 
b whihhld 1 b g d dtlth 

L d d 11 th t t pn d qm d t p d f 

tl t dte fwkwhhhd 

t g ly 1 g d d 1 p t d 
Th tfl m t was fl f d by 1 g 1 tr m t 
l!d h y lidADdfDl t 

whh Iddp Irsmt db mw 

1 1 d to b th f f tl p pi 11 d M th 

d t By m f fhi d d 1 g 1 1 pti aa 

t tl t m t d th ttj t f th 

Iplptt wp ddf tltthp 

ptmtfp hrsf ffif« tlmhldb 

ted th f t 1 d h t f b M 

W 1 y Th d d 1 d 1 h w th d 

1 t ty f th y ly i t b t d d 

f 1 tl t th h t p d t 

d t y tl ilh p f -pi tc 

Th th t w 11 d m M CI ail 

■VVlyltf b jtedwp ddf dth 

f th f p d t h ily m to 

th pi f th f d t tl 1 d b 

t 1 t tl 2 t d A th 1 1 f th 
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preachers were not included in the deed, and a few whc 
thought themselves equally entitled to be of the hundred 
preachers who thus formed the legal conference, were ex- 
cepted, some dissatisfaction arose; but as all the preachers 
were eligible to be introduced into that body, as vacancies 
occurred, this feeling was but partial, and soon subsided.* 
All the preachers in full connection were also allowed to 
vote in the conference; and subsequently, those who were 
not of the hundred, but had been in connection a certaiu 
number of years, were permitted, by their votes, to put the 
president into nomination for the confiimalion of the legal 
conference. Thus all reasonable ground for mistrust and 
jealousy was removed from the body of the preachers at 
large; and with respect to the hundred preachers them- 
selves, the president being chosen annually, and each being 
eligible to that honor, efficiency of administration was 
wisely connected with equality. The consequence has 
been, that the preachers have generally remained most 
firmly united by affection and mutual confidence, and that 
few serious disputes have ever arisen among them, or have 
extended beyond a very few individuals. Ecclesiastical his- 
tory does not perhaps present an instance of an equal num- 
ber of ministers brought into contict &o close and called sc 
frequently together for the discussion of vanous subjects, 
among whom so much general unanunity both as to doc- 

*"MeBsr3.Joli Haopo sen a d John Hanipson j ., his son, WLI- 
liBm Eells, Rnd Jos ph P moo w h a lew olhe 1 a eling preachers, 
were greatly oflendeJ that their names were iiol inserted in Iho deed. By 
Mr. Fletcher's friendly efforts, a partial reconciliation was effected be- 
iweenlhem and Mr. Wesley; but it nasof shortcodlinuan™. Soon af«r 
the confersnce, 1784, Mr. Hampson, senior, became an independent minis- 
ter; but being old end infirm, and the people poor among whom he la- 
bored, he was assisted ont of the preachers' fond while he lived. He died 
in the year 1795. Mr. Hampson, jr., procared ordlnatlou in the Eslah- 
lished Church, and got a living in Sunderland, io the north of England, 
Mr. Eells also left the connection, and, some lime after, joined Mr. Atlay 
at Deivsburj ; and Mr. Pilniool' -vent to America." (Mjles.) 
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trince and points of discipline, has prevailed, joined with so 
much real good-will and friendship toward each other, for 
so great a number of years. This is the more remarkable, 
as, by their frequent changes from station to station, oppo- 
site interests aad feelings are very often brought into con- 
flict. The final decisions of the conference on their ap- 
pointment to these stations, generally the most perplexing 
pai-t of its annual business, are, however, cheerfully or 
patiently submitted to, from the knowledge that each has 
of the pubhc spirit with which that body is actuated, and 
the frank and brotherly manner in which all its proceedings 
are conducted. The order of proceeding in the business 
of the conference is the same as in the days of Mr. Wes- 
ley. It admits candidates for the ministry, on proper 
recommendation from the superintendents and district 
meetjngs; examines those who have completed their pro- 
bation of four years, and receives the approved iuto full 
connection, which is its ordination; investigates, witliout 
any exception, the character and talents of those who are 
already ia connection year by year; appoints the stations 
of the year ensuing; sends additional preachers to new 
places; receives the reports of the committees appointed to 
manage and distribute various funds; reviews the state of 
the societies; and issues an annual pastoral address. At 
the time of the meeting of the conferences, beside the 
Sunday services, public worship is held early in the morn- 
ing, and in the evening of every day except Saturday, which 
is usually attended by gi'Oat multitudes Th bus of 

each conference, exclusive of that don n nm tte s, 
which meet previously, occupies, on th ag ab t a 

fortnight in every year. Were it not fo th d tn t m t- 
ings, composed of the preachers and t! t wa d of a 
number of circuits, or stations, in dift t p i f the 
kingdom — an arrangement which was adopted after Mr. 
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Wesley's death— the business of the conference would 
require a much longer time to transact; hut in these meet- 
ings mncli is prepared for its final decision. 

In this important and wise settlement of the governraent 
of the connection by its founder, there appears but one 
regulation which seems to controvert that leading maxim 
to which he had always respect; namely, to be guided by 
circumstances in matters not determined by some great 
principle. I allude to ike proviso which obliges the con- 
ference not to appoint any preacher to the same chapel for 
more than three years successively, thus binding an itin- 
erant ministry upon the societies for ever. Whether this 
system of changing ministers be essential to the spiritual 
interests of the body or not, or whether it might not be 
usefully modified, will he matters of opinion; but the point 
ought, perhaps, to have been left more at Uberty.* 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The state in which the separation of the United States 
from the mother country left the Methodist American 
societies, had become a matter of serious concern to Mr. 
Wesley, and presented to him a new case, for which it was 

» [Wilh ihe most respectful deference for Ihe judgment of our beloved 
author, whose Meltodiatical orthodoxy can so rarely even be qneslioned, 
we must beg leave to say that in onr humble opinion this lery proviso ia 
Mr. Wesley's Deed of Declaialion, for the permanent eslabllshnienl of the 
fundamental principles by which the conference should erer thereafter be 
govemed,was one of the wisest tneasares in the whole instrument; and in 
this opinion, we greatly mistake if nlnely-nine hundredths, at leext, of tha 
nhole American Methodist Episcopal body do not accord. The gi'esi in 
eonvenience of this system to itinerant ministers themselves, and the conse- 
quent temptation to modify or to depart from it, we well know; and so did 
Mr. Wesley. His own inclination from yoolh, he often declared, was to 

than an itinerant preacher. He knew that similar lemplaiioiis, wilh the 
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imperative to make some proyision. This, lioweyer, could 
not be done but by a proceeding which he foresaw would 
lay him open to much remark, and some censure from the 
rigid Enghsh Episcopalians. But with him, the principle 
of making every thing indifferent give place fo the neces- 
sity of doing good or preventing evil, was paramount; and 
when that necessity was clearly made out, he was not a 
man to hesitate. The mission of Messrs. Boardman and 
Pilmoor to America has been already mentioned. Two 
years afterward, in 1771, Mr. Wesley sent out Messrs. As- 
bury and Wright; and in 1773, Messrs, Rankin and Shad- 
ford. In 1777 the preachers in the different circuits in 
America had amounted fo forty, and the societies had also 
greatly increased. These were scattered in towns and set- 
tlements so distant that it required constant and extensive 
ti'aveling from the preachers to supply them with the word 
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of God,* The two last-meationed preachers returned, 
after employing themselves oa the mission for ahout five 
years; and Mr. Asbury, a true itinerant, who in this 
respect followed in America the unwearied ea:amp3e of 
Ml Wesley, gradually acquired a great and deserved influ- 
ence, whicli, supported as it was by his excellent sense, 
modeiatmg temper, and entire devotedness to the service 
of God, increased rather than diminished to the end of a 
piotracted life. The A.merioaa preachers, hie those in 
Enghnd, were at first i-estrained hy Mr. "Wesley from 
admmist*nng either of the sacraments; but when, through 
the war, and the acquisition of independence by the states, 
most of the clergy of the Church of England had left the 
countty, neither the children of tte members of the Meth- 
odist societies could be baptized, aor the Lord's supper 
administeied among them, without a change of the original 
plan Ml Asbury's predilections for the former order of 
thmga pie\entpd him from listening to the request of the 
American societies to be formed into a regular Church, and 
furmshed with all its spiritual privileges; and a division 
had already taken place among them. This breach, how- 
ever, Mr. Asbury had the address to heal; and at the peace 
he laid the whole case before Mr. Wesley. The result will 
be seen in the following letter: 

"To Dr. Coke, Mk. Asbuhy, and ottr Brethren in Nobtm 
America. 

"Bristol, September 10, 1784. 
"By a very uncommoa train of providences, many of the 
provinces of North America are totally disjoined from their 
mother country, and erected into independent states. The 

' « [Messrs. Boardman and Pilmoor retnracd to Englaud in 1774; Messrs. 
Rankin and Eodda in 1777; and Mr. Shadford ia 1778. Mr. Pilmoor 
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English government has no autiiority over tliem, eitlier 
civil or ecclesiastical, any more tkan over the states of 
Holland. A civil authority is exercised over them, partly 
by the Congress, partly by the provincial assemblies. But 
no one either exercises or claims any ecclesiastical authority 
at all. In this peculiar situation, some thousands of the 
inhabitants of these states desire my advice; and, in com- 
pUanee with their desire, I have drawn up a little skelch. 

"Lord King's account of the primitive Church con- 
vinced me, many years ago, that bishops and presbyters 
are the same order, and, consequently, have the same right 
fo ordain. For many years I have been importuned, from 
lime to time, to exercise this right, by ordaining part of 
our traveling preachers; but I have still refused, not only 
for peace' sake, but because I was determined, as little as 
possible, to violate tie established order of the National 
Church to which I belonged. 

"But the case is widely different between England and 
North America. Here there are bishops who have a legal 
jurisdiction. In America there are none, neither any 
parish ministers, so that, for some hundred miles together, 
there is none either to baptize or to administer the Lord's 
supper. Here, therefore, my scruples are at an end; and 
I conceive myself at full liberty, as I violate no order, and 
invade no man's right, by appointing and sending laborers 
into the harvest. 

"I have aecordingly appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Fran- 
cis Asbuiy to be joint superintendents over our brethren 
in Horth America, as also Richard Whatcoat and Thomas 
Vasey to act as elders among them, by baptizing and 

name was not inaerled in Mr. Wesley's Deed of DeclarEtion, conslituliug 
the legal conference. This, in oil probability, had a principal influenca ju 
his coming 10 America again, and taking orders in ths Protestant Episcopal 
Church. We bejieve, however, that he alwaja conlinaed friendly wilh 
ouv body, and lived and died an evangelical and highly- respected minis 
Wr.— Amekican Enrr,] 
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Two persons were thus appointed as superintciidents or 
bishops, and two as elders, witli power to administer the 
sacraments, and the American Methodists were formed 
into a Church, because they could no longer remain a so- 
ciety attached to a colonial establishment which then had 
ceased to esat. The propriety and even necessity of this 
step is sufficiently apparent; but the mode adopted exposed 
Mr. Wesley to the sarcasms of bis brother, who was not 
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a convert fo his opinion aa to the identity of the order of 
hishops and presbyters; and to all High Churchmen t]ie 
proceeding has had the appearance of great irregularity. 
The only real irregularity, however, has been generally 
overlooked, while a merely- apparent one has been made 
the chief subject of animadversion. The true anomaly 
was, that a clergyman of the Chnioh of England should 
ordain, in any form, without separatmg from that Church, 
and formally disavowing its authority; and yet, if its spir- 
itual governors did not choose to censure and disown him 
for denying the figment of tlie uninterrupted succession, 
which he openly said " he knew t« be a fable;" for main- 
taining that bishops and priests were originally one order 
only — points, let it be observed, which perhaps but few 
Churchmen will now, and certainly but few at that time, 
would very seriously maintain, so decisive is the evidence 
of Scripture and antiquity against them, and so completely 
was the doctrine of the three orders given up by the 
founders of the English Church itself;* nor, finally, for 

« "I am nol aslismed of the room and office which I have given to me 
bjChristto preach his Gospel; for it is the power of God, thai Is to say, 
the elect oi^n or instiiimenl oi'dained by God, and endued with aiteh 
Tiilue and eUSoaey, thai it is able to gite, and adminUter effecluallj, etar- 
lasting life to all those thai will believe and ohey lo the same. 

"Item. That this office, this power and sulboritf, was commilted and 
given by Christ and his apostles to certain persons only, that is to say, to 
prieits and bishops whom they did elect, call and Edmlt thereto, by their 
ppayers, and imposirion of their hands. 

" The trulk it, there is no mention made of any degrees or dislinctions 
" " s, lirf only -if deacons or ministers, and of pnetU or bishops." 



C1SH0P8 AMD PHIESTB, Regno Hen. [in the reign of H 
[about] A. D. 153T-40, 

This declaration was signed by Cromwell, tlie vicar-general, Crann 
and HolgBle, the archbishops, with many of their sulTragans, tc^etl 
wilh other persons intituled, 

"Sacrai Theologia, Juris Ecclesiastici et Civilis, Profeesores," [R 
fessors of Divinity and of EcclesiaBtieaJ and Civil Law.] 

Archbishop Usher's plan for comprehending the Presbyterians a 
Episcopalians in the time of Charles I, was also founded upon the pr 
ciple of bishops and presbyters beine- one order. 
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proceeding to act upon that principle by giving ciders; it 
would be hard to prove that he was under any moral 
obligation to withdraw from the Church. The bishops 
did not institute proceedings against him, and why should 
he formally renouace them altogether? It was doubtless 
such a view of his liberty, in this respect, that made him 
say oa this occasion, in answer to his brother, "I firmly 
believe that I am a Scriptural i^tUxonoi as much as any man 
in England, or in Europe; for the uninterrupted succession 
1 know to be a fable, which no man ever did or can prove. 
But this does, itt no wise, interfere with my remaining in 
the Church of England; from which I have no more 
desire to separate than I had fifty years ago." 

The point which has been most insisted upon is the ab- 
surdity of a priest ordaining bishops. But this absurdity 
could not arise from the principle which Mr. Wesley had 
adopted namely that the orders were identioa;; and the 
oensuri theretoie rests oaly upon the assumption, that 
bishops and priests were of different orders, which he 
denied He ne\er did pretend to ordain bishops in the 
modem "jense but only according to his view of primitive 
episcopacj . Little importance, therefore, is to be attached 
to Mr. Moore's statement, (Life of Wesley,} that Mr. 
Wesley having named Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury simply 
superintendents, he was displeased when, in America, they 
took the title of bishops. The only objection he could 
have to the name was, that from long association it was 
likely to convey a meaning beyond his own intention. 
But this was a matter of mere prudential feeling, confined 
to himself; so that neither are Dr, Coke and Mr. Asbury to 
be blamed for using that appellation in Mr. Wesley's sense, 
which was the same as presbyter as far as order was con- 
cerned, nor the American societies — as they have sometimes 
inconsiderately been — for calling themselves, in the same 
view. "The American Methodist Episcopal Cluivch;' since 
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theiv episcopacy is founded upon the principle of bishops 
and presbjteis beiEg ct the same d''gree — a moie eirendtd 
0£ice onlj bem^ assigned to thi, former as m the primitue 
Chinch For thoiigh nothmg can be moie ohiious than 
that the pnmitue pastors aie called bishop*, oi pres 
bjter indiscninmatt,ly in the Ne^v Testiment yet at an 
eailf peiiod those piesbyters weie by way of distinction 
denominated bishop*, ivho presided in the meetings of the 
presbyteis and were finally invested with the go*emment 
of several Churches with their lespectivc ireabjtenes 
so that two offlus wer« then «is m this case giafted upon 
the same ordei &uoh an arrangement was highly piiper 
for Amen i whei." manj of the pieacheis were young 
and had also to labor m distant and extensive circuits 
and weie therefore incapable of assisting advising oi 
contioUing each oihei A traveling episcopacy oi supei 
mtendBni,y was then, an extension of the oftice of eldei 
or pre bytwi but it of course created n) other distinction 
and thi, bishops of the Meth hat Episc pal CLuich ha\9 
in practice as well exemplified the pnmiti\e &pint as in 
pnuLiple thej were conformed to tlie prumtive discipline 
Di Cokt was only an occasionil usitaat in America and 
though in thi. sense of office he \>aa a b 'ihop there when 
he leturned home as here be had no such oflice so he 
used nc such title and made no such pretensun Ot this 
excellent man it ought heie to be said that occasional 
visits to Amei ca could not satisfy his aident mind he 
became the f undei and soul of the Methodist missions ra 
various parts of the inoild first under the diiection of 
Mr Wesley and then m conjunction Tilth the conference 
and bj his voyages travels and labor he erected a 
mmument ot noble d a]nt<!iL,btt:d zeal and charity which 
will never bt oblitfiated * But Mr Asbury remained 

« D CoLe onnecled L n sel w h Mr W e Icj 17-6 as aUle by 
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the pre-iJiing traveling self dtnying 1 shop of the Amer- 
ican societies till afterward other' were associated wjtl) 
htm plain and simple in their manners as the rtst of their 
brethren and d stinguished from them only by labors 
more abundant 

It wa' thin by absurdly confounding episcspacj m the 
modern acceptation nd in Mr "^^eslej a yiew that a 
^ood de^l of in placed wit was plaved oft on this occa- 
■iion ajid not a littl bitt^.me'JS wis expressed b( m iny. 
He, howeier, performed a great and a ^ood woik, and not 
only provided fir the spiritual wants ot a ppople who 
indirectly had spiung fiom his labors but ga\e to the 
American Church a form of administratijn admirably 
suited to a new and exten'jne empue and undet which 
the societies hive by the Dnme blessmg proispered be- 
yond all precedent. Some letters passtd between him 
and Mr, Charles Wesley on the subject of the American 
ordinations. The first, written by Charles, was warm and 
remonstrative; the second, upon receiving his brother's 
calm answer, was more mild, and shows, that he was less 
afraid of what his brother had done for America, than 
that Dr. Coke, on hia return, should form the Methodists 
of England into a regular and separate Church also! The 
concluding paragraph of this letter is, however, so af- 
fecting, so illustrative of that oneness of heart which no 
difference of opinion between the brothers could destroy, 
that it would be unjust to the memory of both, not to 
insert it: 

"I thank you for your intention to remain my friend. 
Herein my heart is as your heart. Whom God hath 
joined, let no man put asunder. We have taken each 

clergyman, Dr. Coke, lote genlleman commoner of Jeaua College, in Ol- 



did not appear on ihe uiinules till (he year 17JB. In Ihat year he i 
pointed lo labor In London. 
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other for better for worse, till death do us — part? no: 
but eternally unite. Therefore, in the love whicJi never 
faileth, I am, 

"Your affectionate friend and brother, 

"C. WESLEy." 
Some time after this, Mr. Wesley appointed several of 
the English preachers, by imposition of hands, to admin- 
ieter the sacraments to the societies in Scotland. There 
the English establishment did not extend, and a necessity 
of a somewhat similar kind existed, though not of so 
pressing a nature as in America. He, however, steadily 
objected to give this liberty, generally, to his preachers 
in England: and those who administered the sacraments 
in Scotland were not permitted to perform the same office 
in England upon their return. The reason why he refused 
to appoint in the same manner, and for the same purpose, 
for England is stated in the letter above given. He was 
satisfied of his power, as a presbyter, to ordain for such 
an administration; but he says, "I have still refused, not 
only for peace' sake, but because I was determined as 
little as possible to violate the established order of the 
Halional Church to which I belonged." This was a pru- 
dent principle most sincerely held by him; and it explains 
his conduct in those particulars for which he lias been 
censured by opposite parlies. When it could not be 
avoided, without sacrificing some real good, he did violate 
"the established order," thinking that this order was in 
itself merely prudential. When that necessity did not 
exist, his own predilections, and the prejudices of many 
members of his societies, enforced upon him this absti- 
nence from innovation. It may, however, be asked, in 
what light Mr, Wesley's appointments to the ministry, in 
tie case of his own preachers, ought (o he viewed. That 
they were ordinations to the work and office of the min- 
istry, can not be i*easonabIy and Scripturally doubted; 
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and that they were so in his own irdention, we have before 
shown from his own minutes. It was required of them, 
as early as 1746, to profess to he "moved by the Holy 
Ghost, and to be called of God to preach." This pro- 
fessed call was to be tested by their piety, their gifts, and 
their usefulness; all which poiats were investigated; and 
after probation they were solemnly received by prayer 
"to labor with him in the Gospel;" and from that time 
were devoted wholly to their spiritual work,* including 
the pastoral care of socielies. Here was ordination, though 
without imposition of bands, which, although an impressive 
ceremony, enters not, as both the Scriptures, and the nature 
of the thing itself point out, into the essence of ordination; 
which 1? & sepaialim of men by mi listers ta the work of 
the ministry bj bolemo piajei Thia was done at e>ery 
conftrence by Mr 'Wealej who as he had as eaily as 
1747 gnen up the umnteiiupted succession ind the dis 
Ijnct order of bishops as a fable left himself theietoie ^t 
Jibeitj to appoint to the mimstry in hia owa way He 
made it is true a distinction at one time between the 
piimitue offices of evangelists or teachers and pastois as 
to the right of giving the saciamenfs ■which he thought 
belonged to the lattei only but as this implied that the 
primitive pastors had piwers which the prinutne eiaiigel 
ists who ordained them had not it was too unsupported a 
notion foi him loij, to miintam (Sec Micre s Life of 
Weslej booLim chap ii ) "iet had this -view of the case 
been allowed the preacheis were not meic teachers, but 
pastors in the fullest sense. They not only taught, but 
guided, and managed the societies; receiving members, 
excluding members, and administering private, as well as 
public, admonitions; and If they were constituted teacbera 

* It is obBervable, ibai in iha conference of 1768 he enjoined abslinenca 
from all aecQlar things upon then), both on the Scriptural principle, 1 Tin 
iv, 13, and olI the ground Ihal the Church, " in her office of ordination 
required this of minieterB, 
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and pabtori b) hi^ oidmition without tte circumstance of 
the mipo'5itioi of hand'i it k utterly impossible to conceive 
thit that ceiemonj couiejcd any larger right, as sucft, to 
idmimster the sacraments m the case of the few he did 
oidain m that manner for Scotland and America. As to 
them it -ms a form of pe? mas n ind appointment to exer- 
cise the right. His appointments to the ministiy every 
conference necessarily conveyed all the rights of a pastor, 
because they conveyed the pastoral of&ce; but still it did 
not follow that all the abstract rights of the ministry iiius 
conveyed to the body of the preachers, should be actually 
used. It was not imperative upon thera to exercise all their 
functions; and he assumed no improper authority, as the 
father and founder of the connection, to determine to what 
extent it was prudent to exercise them, provided he was 
satisfied that the sacraments were not put out of the power 
of the societies to observe. He exercised this suspending 
authority even over those preachers whom he appointed to 
^ve the sacraments in Scotland, by prohibitjng ihem from 
administering in the English societies, over which tiey 
became pastors. So little difference did his ordination by 
imposition of hands make in their case, even in hb own 
estimation.* It was, when it followed the usual mode o£ 
introducing candidates into the ministry, a mere form of 
permission to exercise a previous right in a particnlai 
place, and a solemn designation to this service according to 
a liturgical form which he greatly admired; but the true 
ordination of those who were so set apart to administer the 
sacraments to the ministry itself, was the same as that of 
the rest of their brethren, and took place at the same time. 
Thus, in Mr. Wesley's strongest language to Mr. Charles 
Perronet and the other preachers who thought it their duty 

* When a few of Ihe praaohers received ordinatioQ from a Greek bishop, 
(hen in England, and from whom he ivas falselj vepoited himself lo have 
•ought consecraliou, he would not suffer them lo administor, although hS 
did not doubt thai the Gi-eok was a Una bishop. 
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to administer, he places his objectioa upon the decisive 
groimd of his thinking it "a sin;" but not from their want 
of true ordination, to which he makes no allusion;* but he 
thought it sinful, because it would be injurious to the work 
of &od, and so contrary to his word and will. That it 
was not in his new "a sin," for want of mere imposition 
of hands, is clear trom the facte, that, in one case, he gave 
to one of the preachers leave to baptize and give the saera- 
meat in particulai circumstances, although he had no other 
oidmation than his being "received into full connection" 
at the conference like the rest, and allowed two others, 
Mr Highfaeld, m England, and Mr. Myies, in Dublin, fo as- 
sist him in giving the sacrament, to the great offense of the 
Church people there.f That the original designation of 
the preachers to the ministry was considered by the confer- 
ences after his death — when they were obliged, in orfer to 
meet the spiritual wants and Scriptural demands of the 
people, to administer the Lord's supper to the societies in 
England — as a true and full ordinafon to the whole office 
of the Christian ministry, is cleai f om th authonz ng 
the preachers to give the sacrame t he lequ sted by 
the societies, without reordina on for this purpose al 
though they had Mr. Wesley a Piesb-vfena ordinat on by 

* As eirly 85 1156, he saya lo some of he p ea h "iou h k a 
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imposition of biindis among tliemselvee, and at their com' 
m ind if the\ had jiidged it uecussary to employ it. Theii 
whole procotdm^ ni this respect was merely to grant per- 
mi sion to i^icrci&L powers which tJicy believed to have 
been pieviously conieyed by Mr. Wesley, in doing which 
ll Lj djffeied fiom him only in not mai'king that pennissiou 
luth anj new form. Perhaps it might have been an im- 
provement, had they siccompanied ail their future ordina- 
tions by the laying on of the hands of the president for the 
time being, assisted by a few of the senior preachera, and 
by using the fine ordination service of the Church of Eng- 
land: not, indeed, that this would have given a tittle more 
of validity to the act; but tlie imposition of hands would 
liave been in conformity to the usage of the majority of 
Churches, and an instance of deference to an ancient 
Scriptural foi-m of solemn designation and blessing, used 
on various occasions. The whole of Mr. Wesley's proceed- 
ings, both as to America and Scotland, would have been 
as valid on Scriptural grounds, had there been no other 
form used than simple prayer for men, already in the min- 
istry, going forth on an important mission; but as the New 
Testament exhibited a profitable example of imposition of 
hands in the case of Paul and Barnabas, who had been 
long before ordained to the highest order of the ministry, 
when sent foiih into a new field of labor, this example 
was followed.* 

But we return to the continued and unabated labors of 
this venerable servant of God. In 1786, at the Bristol 

«FrOin the pi^acedliig observations, il will appear that Mr. Wesley's 
ordinalions, both foe America and Scotland, stood upon much the sapie 
ground. The full polvera of the ministiy had before been conveyed to 
llie parUes; but now they had a special designation to eierciae them in 
iiery respecl, in a new and peculiar sphere. Still their ordination, hj 
imposition of hands, did not imply that their formei' ordination was defi 
cient, as to the right of administering the sacraments which it convsjedi 
for then, how came Dr. Coke, who was already a presbyter of the Church 
of Euglaud, to be ordained agai^, when, according to Mr. Wesley's own 
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conference, tie old subject of separating from the Church 
■was again discussed, and, "without one dissenting voice," 
it was determined to continue therein; "which determina- 
tion," he remarks, "will, I doubt not, stand, at least till I 
am removed into a better world," After the conference 
was concluded, lie paid a second visit to Holland, in com- 
pany with Mr. Brackenbuiy and Mr. Broadbent, preached 
in various places, expounded to private companies, and 
■ engaged in conversation with many learned and pious indi- 
viduals. On his return to England, his journal presents 
the usual record of constant preaching and traveling, inter- 

tiew, he could not be higher in order ihan a presbyter, allhough hie pow- 
ers iiiighl be enlarged as to Iheir applicationi The conference, after Mr. 
Wesley's dealh, toot, therefore, the true ground, in oouBidering the act of 

ciss the pastoral chai^, to be a tins and Scriptutal ordination both to 
preach the word anil to odminisler the sacramenis; making wholly tight 
of the absnrd preteniions of a few among the pi'eae hers, who thought that 
they had received lomethingmoi'e than their brethren from the mere cere 
niony of the impoailion of Mr. Wesley's hands, subsequent to their ordi- 
nary appointment by him when received into the body. Some of these, 
at the first conference after Mr. Wesley's death, stood upon this point; but 
Mr. Benson refuted their notion, that imposition of hands was essenUal to 
ordination. He proved from the New Testament that this was bat a cir- 
eumsiaoce, and showed that the body had always possessed a ministry 
Sciipturally and therefore validly ordahied, allhough not in the most cna- 
tomary or perhaps in the most influential form. With Mr. Benson Ulo 
conference coincided, ao that ordination, without imposition of hands, has 
conUnued to he the general pracUce to the present lime. It is remarkable, 
that the few preachers who insisted upon imposition of hands being essen- 
tial to oi'dination, and plumed themselves upon being distinguished from 
their brethren because Mr. Wesley's hands had been laid upon them, did 
not remember a passage in a published letter of Mr. Wesley to Mr. 
Walker, of Truro, dated as long before as 1756, which sufSciently shows 
bow totally disconnected the two things were in his mind ; or that, if they 
adverted to it, its bearing in his controversy with Mr. Walker should not 
have been perceived; "That the seven deacons were outwardly ordained 
even to that low office, can not be denied. But Paul and Barnabas were 
separalad for the work to which they were called. This was not ordain- 
ing them; it was onlj inducting them to the pravince for which our Lord 
had appointed them. For this end the prophets and teachers fested, 
prayed, and 'laid their hands upon them,' a rite which was used, not m 
ordiaaiion only, bui in btesaing, and on many ofher occasions:' 
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speraed Tvith useful remark and incident. A few gloaninga 
from it ■will be read with interest: 

"December 23, 1786. — By great importunity I was in- 
duced — having little hope of doing good — to visit two of 
the felons in Kewgate, who lay under sentence of death. 
They appeared serious; but I can lay little stress on ap- 
pearances of fiia kind. However, I wrote in their behalf 
to a great man; and perhaps it was in consequence of this 
that they had a reprieve. 

"Sunday 24. — I was desired to preach at the Old 
Jewry; but the church was cold, and so was the congrega- 
tion. We had congregations of another kind the next day — 
Christmas day — at four in the morning, as well as five in 
the evening, at the New Chapel, and at West-street Chapel 
about noon. 

"Sunday 31. — From those words of Istdah to Hezekiah, 
'Set thy house in order,' I strongly exhorted all who had 
not done it already, to settle their temporal affairs without 
delay. It is a strange madness which still possesses many 
who are in other respects men of understanding, that they 
put this off from day to day, till death comes in an hour 
when they look not for it. 

"Friday, January 5, 1787, and in the vacant hours of 
the following days, I read Dr. Hunter's Lectures, They 
are very lively and ingenious. The language is good, and 
the thoughts generally just. But they do not suit my 
taste. I do not admire that Sorid way of writing. Good 
sense does not need to be so studiously adorned. I love 
St. John's style, as well as matter. 

"Sunday, February 25. — After taking a solemn leave 
of our friends, both at West-street and the ISTew Chape!, I 
took the mail-coach, and the next evening reached Exeter 
a little after ten o'clock. Tuesday 27. — We went on to 
Plymouth Dock, The large, new house, far the best in 
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the west of England, was well filled, tliough on so short a 
wEiming; and tliey seemed cordiaJly fo receive the exhorta- 
tion, 'Kejoice ia ttie Lord, O ye righteous.' I had the 
satisfaction to find the society here in a more flourishing 
state than ever. Notwithstanding all the pains that have 
be«n taken, and all the art that has been used to f«ar them 
asunder, they cleave close togetker, and consequently 
increase in number as well as in strength, 

"Wednesday, March 7. — It rained much while we were 
at Plymouth and at the Dock, and most of the way from 
the Dock to Exeter. But we had lovely weather to-day, 
and came into Bath early in the evening. So crowded a 
house I had not seen here for many years. I fully deUv- 
ered my own soul, by strongly enforcing tliose awful words, 
'Many are called, but few are chosen.' I believe the word 
sunk deep into many hearts. The next evening we had 
another large congregation equally serious, Thui'sday 8. — 
I went on to Bristol, and the same afternoon Mrs. Fletcher 
came thither from Madeley. The congregation in the 
evening was exceedingly large. I took knowledge what 
spirit they were of. Indeed the work of God has muob 
increased in Bristol since I was here last, especially among 
the young men, many of whom are a pattern to all the 

"Monday, April 2. — About noon I preached at Stock- 
port, and in the evening at Manchester, where I fully 
delivered my own sou!, both then and the next day. 
Wednesday 4. — I went to Chester, and preached in the 
evening on Heb. iii, 12. Finding there was no packet at. 
Parkgate, I immediately took places in the mml-coach for 
Holyhead. The porter called us at two in the morning on 
Thursday, but came again in half an hoiir to inform us 
the coach was full: so they returned my money, and at 
four I took a post-chaise. We overtook the coach at Con- 
way, and, crossing the ferry with the passengers, went 
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forward without delay; so we came to Holyliead an hour 
before them, and went on board between eleven and twelve 
o'clock. At one we left the harbor, and at two the next 
day came into Dublin hay. 

"On the road, and in the ship, I resid Mr. Blackwell's 
'Sacred Classics Illustrated and Defended.' I think he 
fully proves his point, that there are no expressions in the 
New Testament which are not found in the best and purest 
Greek authors. In tlie erening we had a Sunday's con- 
gregation, and a blessing from on high. 

"Sunday 8. (Easter day.) — I preached in Bethesda, 
Mr. Smyth's new chapel: it is TCry neat, but not gay, and 
I believe will hold about as many people as West-sti-eet 
Chapel. Mr. SmyUi read prayers, and gave out the hymns, 
which were sung by fifteen or twenty fine singers: the 
rest of the congregation listening with much attention, and 
as much devotion as they would have done to an opera. 
But is this Christian worship? Or ought it ever to be 
suffered in a Christian church? It was thought we had 
between seven and eight hundred communicants; and, 
indeed, the power of God was in the midst of them. Our 
own room in the evening was well filled with people, and 
with the presence of God. 

" On Monday and Tuesday I preached again at Bethesda, 
and God touched several hearts, even of the rich and great; 
so that, for the time at least, tkey were 'almost persuaded 
to be Christians.' It seems as if the good providence of 
God had prepaj-ed this place for those rich and honorable 
sinners who will not deign to receive any message from 
God, but in a genteel way. 

"Friday 27. — We went to Kilkenny, nine and twenty 
Irish mUes from Mount MelUck. Kelrgion was here at a 
low ebb, and scarcely any society left, when God sent 
tiiree troops of horse. Several of the men are full of faith 
and love; since they came. tJ\c work ol' God has revived. 
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I never saw (he Jiouse so filled since it was built. And 
the power of God seemed to rest upon the congregation, 
as if ho woitld still have a people in this place. 

"Wednesday, April 9.— We went to Bandon: here, also, 
there has been a remarkable work of God, and yet not 
without many backsliders. It waiS, therefore, my chief 
business to strengthen the weak, and recall the wanderers. 
So in the evening I preached in the assembly room — which 
was offered me by the provost — on, 'How shall I give thee 
up, Ephraim?' and God applied his word. At noon we 
took a walk to Castle Barnard. Mr. Barnard has given it 
a beautiful front, nearly resembling that of Lord Mans- 
field's house at Caen Wood, and opened part of his lovely 
pai'k to the house, which I think has now as beautiful a 
situation as Kockingham-housc in Yorkshire. Mr. Barnard 
much i-esembles, in person and air, the late Sir George 
Saville. Thoiigh he is far the richest person in these 
parts, he keeps no race-torses or hounds, but loves his 
wife and home, and spends his time and fortune in im- 
proving his estate, and employing the poor. Gentlemen 
of this spirit are a blessing to their neighborhood. May 
God increase their number! 

"In the evening, finding no building would contain the 
congregation, I stood in the main street, and testified to a 
listening multitude, ' This is not your rest.' I then admin- 
istered the Lord's supper to the society, and God gave us 
a remarkable blessing. 

"Friday, May 26. — I had a day of rest in this lovely 
family — Mr. Slack's — only preaching morning and evening. 

" Saturday 56. — I preached at Ballyconnel about eleven. 
In the afternoon I took a walk in the bishop of Kihnore's 
garden. The house is finely situated; has two fronts, and 
is fit for a nobleman. We then went into the church-yard, 
and saw the venerable tomb, a plain fiat stone inscribed, 
'Ifepositum Gidiehni Bedel, quondam Fpiscopi KUmm'en- 
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'is' ['The body of William Bedel, formerly bishop of 
Kilmore ] o^ei whom even the rebel army sung, 'Segui- 
escat in jiace ultimus Anglorum' — 'Let the last of the 
Englishmen rest m peace.' At seven I preached to a 
laige oongrtigation it blew a storm, hut most of the con- 
^icgitnn weie cohered by a kind of shed raised for the 
] utpo'ic and not a tew were greatly eomforted. 

lutsdiy 21- — One of my horses I was obliged to 
lene m Dubhn and afterward another, having bought 
two to supply their places. The third sooa got a swelling 
in his shoulder, so that we doubted whether we could go 
on. And a boy at Clones, riding — I suppose galloping — 
the fourtji over stones, tie horse fell and nearly lamed 
himself; however, we went on softly to Aughalun, and 
found such a congregation as I had not seen before in ihe 
kingdom. The tent — that is, a covered pulpit — was placed 
at the foot of a green, sloping mountain, on the side of 
which the huge multitude sat — as their manner is — row 
above row. While I was explmning, 'God hath given 
unto us his Holy Spirit,' he was indeed poured out in a 
wonderful manner. Tears of joy, and cries were heard on 
every side, only so far suppressed as not to drown my 
voice. I can not but hope that many will have cause to 
bless God for that hour to all eternity. 

"Thursday 31.— -We went over mountains and dales to 
Kerlish Lodge, where we met with a hearty welcome, both 
from Alexander Boyle and his amiable wife, who are pat- 
terns to ail the country. Mr. Boyle had spoken to Dr. 
Wibon, the rector of a neighboring town, concerning my 
preaching in the church, who wrote to the bishop, and re- 
ceived a letter in answer, ^ving a full and free consent. 
TTie Doctor desired me to breakfast with him. Meantime 
one of his patishioners, a warm seceder, took away the 
key of the chiu'ch, so I preached in a ueigliboring orchard: 
I believe not in vain. The i-ector and his wife were in tJie 
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front of the congregation. Afterward we took a view of 
Lord Abercorn's place. The house has a lovely situation: 
and the front of it is as elegant as any I have seen either 
in Great Britain or Ireland. The grounds are delightful 
indeed, perhaps equal to any in the kingdom. 

"About five in the evening I preached at Killrail. No 
house would contain the congregation, so I preached in 
the open air. The wind was piercingly cold, but the peo- 
ple regarded it not. Afterward I administered the Lord's 
supper to about a hundred of tliem, and then slept in 

"Wednesday, June 6, — I took leave of my dear friends 
in Londonderry, and drove to Newton Liinavady. I had 
no design to preach there. But while we were at break- 
fast, the people were gathered so fast that I could not deny 
them. The house was soon filled from end to end. I 
explained to them the fellowship believers have with God. 
Thence I went on to ColerMu, and preached at six — as I 
did two years ago — in the barrack yard. The wind was 
high and sharp enough; but the people here ai'e good old 
soldiers. Many attended at five in the morning, and a 
large congregation about six in the evening; most of 
■whom, I believe, tasted the good word; for God was with 
us of a truth. 

"Tuesday 12.— We came through a most beautiful 
country to Doivupatrick, a much larger toivn than I imag- 
ined; I think not much inferior to Sligo. The evening 
was uncommonly mild and bright, there not being a cloud 
in the sky. Tlie tall firs shaded ua on every side, and the 
fruitful fields were spread all around. The people were, I 
think, half as many more as were at Lisburn even on 
Sunday evening. On them I enforced those important 
words, 'Acquaint thyself now with Him, and be at peace.' 

"Wednesday IS.^Being informed we had only six and 
twenty miles to go, we did not set out till between six and 
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seven. The country was uncommonly pleasant, running 
between two high ridges of mountains; but it was up hill 
and down all the way; so that we did not reach Ratlifri- 
land till nearly noon. Mr. Barber, the Presbyterian min- 
ister — a princely personage, I believe sis feet and a half 
high — offering me his new, spacious preaching house, the 
congregation quickly gathered together. I began without 
delay to open and enforce, 'Wow God commandeth a]I 
men, eyery-where, to repent.' I took chaise the instant 
I had done; but the road being still up hill and down, we 
were two hours going what they called six miles. I then 
quitted the chsuse, and rode forward. But even then, 
four miles, so called, took an hour and a half riding; so 
that 1 did not reach Dr. Lesley's, at Tandaragee, till half 
an hour past four. About six I stood upon tlie stfips 
at Mr. Godly's door, and preached on, 'This is not your 
rest,' to a larger congregation, by a third, than even that 
at Downpatrick. I scarcely remember to have seen a 
larger, unless in London, Yorkshire, or Cornwall. 

"Tuesday 26. — Dublin. We were agreeably surprised 
with the arrival of Dr. Coke, who came from Philadelphia, 
in nine and twenty days, and gave us a pleasing account 
of the work of God in America. Thursday 28. — I had a 
conversation with Mr. Howard, I think one of the greatest 
men in Europe. Nothing but the mighty power of God 
can enable him to go through his difficult and dangerous 
employments. But what can hurt us, if God be on our 
side? 

"Sunday, July 22. — Manchester. Our service began at 
ten. Notwithstanding the severe cold, which has continued 
many days, the house was well filled; but my work was 
easy, as Dr. Coke assisted me. As many as could crowded 
in, in the evening; but many were obliged to go away. 
Afterward I spent a comfortable hour with the society. 

"Friday 27. — We went on to Bolton. Here are eight 
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hundred poor children, taught in our Sunday schools by 
ahout eighty masters, who receive no pay but what they 
are to receive from tlieir great Master. About a hundred 
of them, part hoys, and part girls, are taught to sing. 
And they sung so true, that, all singing together, they 
seemed to be but one voice. The house was thoroughly 
filled, while I explained and applied the first and gieat 
commandment. What is all moraiity or religion without 
this? A mere castle in the air. In the evening, many of 
the children still hovering round the house, I desired forty 
or fifty to come in and sing, 

■Vital spark of hearenl/ dame.' 

Although some o-' fhem were silent, not being able to sing 
for tears, yet the Banaony was such as I believe could not 
be equaled in the king's chapel. 

"Monday, August 6. — Having taken the whole coach 
for Birmingham, we set out, expecting to be there, as 
usual, about five in the evening. But having six persons 
within, and eight without, the coach could not bear the 
burden, but broke down before three in the morning. 
Havmg palch.ed it together as well as we could, we went 
on to Congleton, and got another. In an hour or two this 
broke also; and one of the horses was so thoroughly tired, 
that he could hardly set one foot before the other. After 
all these hinderances, we got to Birmingham just at seven. 
Finding a large congregation waiting, I stepped out of the 
coach into the house, and began preaching without delay. 
And such was the goodness of God, that I found no more 
weariness when I had done than if I had rested all the 

"Here 1 took a tender leave of Mi-s. Heath and her 
lovely daughters, about to embark with Mr. Heath for 
America, whom I hardly expect to see any more till we 
meet in Abraham's bosom. 

"Friday 10, — Southampton. At six I preached on 
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Heb. iv, 14. In the afternoon I went with a gentleman— 
Mr. Taylor — to hear the famous musician tiiat plays upon 
the glasses. By my appearing there — as I had foreseen — ■ 
B, heap of gentry attended in the eTening. And I believe 
several of them, as well as Mr. T, himself, did not come 

"Tuesday 14. — Sailing on with a fair wind, we fully 
expected to reach Guernsey in the afternoon; hut the 
wind turning contrary, and blowing, hard, we found that 
would be impossible. We then judged it best to put in at 
the isle of Alderney; but we were very near being ship- 
Wrecked in the hay. About eight I went down to a con- 
venient spot on the beach, and began giving out a hymn; 
a woman and two little children joined us immediately. 
Before the hymn was ended, we had a tolerable congrega- 
tion, all of whom behaved well: part indeed continued at 
forty or fifty yards' distance, but they were all quiet and 
attentive. 

"It happened, to speak in the vulgar phrase, that three 
or four who sailed with us from England, a gentleman, 
with his wife and sister, were near relations of the gov- 
ernor. He came to us this morning; and when I went 
into the room behaved with the utmost courtesy. This 
little cireumatance may remove prejudice, and maie a 
more open way for the Gospel. 

"Soon after we set sail; and after a very pleasant pas- 
sage, through little islands on either hand, we came to the 
venerable castle, standing on a rock about a quarter of a 
mile from Guernsey. The isle itself makes a beautiful 
appearance, spreading as a crescent to the right and left; 
about seven miles long and five broad, part high land and 
part low. The town itself is boldly situated, rising higher 
and higher from the water. The first thing I observed in 
it was very narrow streets, and exceedingly -high houses. 
But we quickly went on to Mr. de Jersey's, hardly a luile 
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from the town. Here I found a most cordial welcome, 
both from the master of the house and all his family. I 
preached at seven, in a large room, to as deeply- serious a 
congregation as I ever saw, on 'Jesus Christ, of God 
made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanotification, and 
redemption.' 

"Monday 20. — ^We tool ship between three and four 
in the morning, in a very small, inconvenient sloop, and 
not a swift sailer, so that we were seven hours in sailing 
what is called seven leagues. About eleven we landed at 
St. Hewer's, and went straight to Mr. Brackenbury's house. 
It stands very pleasantly near the end of the town, and 
has a large, convenient garden, with a lovely range of 
fruitful hills, which rise at a small distance fi'om it, I 
preached in the evening to an exceedingly- serious congre- 
gation, on Matt, iii, ult. And almost as many were present 
at five in the morning, whom I exhorted to go on to per- 
fection, which many of them, Mr. Clarke informs me, are 
earnestly endeavoring to do. 

" Thursday 23. — I rode to St. Mary's, five or six miles 
from St. Helier's, through shady, pleasant lanes. None 
at the house could speak Enghsh, but I had interpreters 
enow. In the evening our lai'ge room was thoroughly 
filled. I preached on, 'By grace ye are saved, through 
faith,' Mr. Brackenbury interpreted sentence by sentence, 
and God owned his word, though dehvered in so awkward 
a manner; but especially in prayer; I prayed in English, 
and Mr. B. in French. 

"Saturday 26.— Having now leisure, I finished a ser- 
mon on 'Discerning the Signs of the Times.' This morn- 
ing I had a particular conversation — as I had once or twice 
before — with Jeannie Bisson of this town, such a young 
woman as I have hardly seen elsewhere. She seems to 
be wholly devoted to God, and to have constjint commu- 
nion with him. She has a clear and strong uiiderstaudJug, 
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Mid I can not perceive the least tincture of enthusiasm. I 
am afraid she will not live long. I am amazed at the 
grace of God which is in her. I think she is far faeyond 
Madam Giiion in deep communion witli God; and I doubt 
whether I have found her fellow in England. Precious as 
my time is, it would have been worth my while to come to 
Jersey, had it been only to see this prodigy of grace. 

"Monday 27. — I thought when I left Southampton to 
have been there again at tliis day; but God's thoughts 
were not as my thoughts. Here we are. shut up in Jer- 
sey, for how long we can not tell. But it is all well; for 
thou. Lord, hast done it. It is my part to improve the 
time, as it is not likely I should ever have another oppor- 
tunity of visiting these islands. 

"Tuesday 28. — Being still detained by contrary winds, 
I preached at six in the evening, to a larger congregation 
than ever, in tiie assembly room. It eonvenientiy contains 
five or six hundred people. 

"Wednesday 29.— I designed to have followed the blow 
in the morning, but I had quite lost my voice; however, 
it was restored in the evening, and I believe all in the 
assembly room — more than the last evening — heard dis- 
tinctly, while I eiplained and applied, 'I saw the dead, 
smaO and great, stand before God.' In the morning, 
Thui'sday 30, I took a solemn leave of the society. We 
set out about nine, and reached St. Peter's in tlie afternoon. 
Good is the will of the Lord. I trust he has somefbing 
more for us to do here also. After preaching to a larger 
congi-egation than was expected, on so short a notice, on, 
'God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself,' I 
returned to Mont Plaisir, to stay just as long as it should 
please God. I preached there in the morning, Friday 31, 
to a congregation serious as death. 

" Saturday, September 1 . — This day twelvemonth 1 was 
detained in Holland by contraiy winds. All is well, so 
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we are doing and suffering the will of our Lord. In the 
evening the storm driving us into tte house again, I 
Btrongly exhorted a very genteel audience — sucli as 1 have 
rarely seen in England— to 'ask for the old paths, and 
walk therein.' 

"Sunday 2. — Being still pent iip by the north-east 
wind, Dr. Coke preached at six in the morning to a deeply- 
affected congregation. I preached at eight, on Eom. viii, 
33. At one, Mr. Vivian, a local preacher, preached in 
French, the language of the island. At five, as the house 
would not contain half the congregation, I preached in a 
tolerably-sheltered place, on the 'joy there is in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth;' and both high and low 
seemed to liear it gladly. I then designed Lo meet the 
society, but could not. The people pressed so eagerly on 
every side, that the house was filled presently; so that I 
could only give a general exhortation, 'to walk worthy of 
their profession.' 

"I was in hopes of sailing in the morning, Monday 3, 
but the storm so increased, that it was judged impractica- 
ble. The congregation, however, in tJie evening increased 
every day; and they appeared to be more and more af- 
fected; so that I believe we were not detained for nothing; 
but for the spiritual and eternal good of many. 

"Tuesday 4. — The storm continued, so that we could 
not stir. I took a walk to-day, through what is called the 
Jfew Ground, where the gentry are accustomed to walk iu 
the evening: both the upper ground, which is as level as a 
bowling-green, and the lower, which is planted with rows 
of trees, is wonderfully beautiful. In the evening 1 fully 
delivered my own soul by showing what it is to 'build upon 
a rock.' But still we could not sail, the wind being quite 
contrary as well as exceedingly high. It was the same on 
Wednesday. In tjie afternoon we drank tea at a friend's 
who was mentioning a captain just come from France, that 
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as Ion a th tl B tw n and two I began in the 
mark t pi at E*d th t th 1 t congregation I ever 

saw there. They not only filled all the windows, but sat 
on the tops of the houses. About five I began in the am- 
phitheater at Gwennap; I suppose we had a thousand 
more than ever were there before: but it was all one; my 
voice was strengthened accordingly, so that every one 
could hear distinctly, 

"London, Sunday, November 4. — The congregation al 
ti:e New Chapel was far larger than usual; and the number 
of communicants was so great, that I was obliged to conse- 
crate thrice. Monday &■■ — In my way to Dorking, I read 
Mr. Duff's Essay on Gtenius. It is beyond all & 
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(leepei- and more judicious than Dr. Q.'s essay on that 
Bubject. If the Doctor had seen it, which one can hardly 
douht, it is a wonder he would publish his essay: yet I can 
not approve of his method. Why does he not first define 
his t«rm, that we may know what he is talking about? 1 
doubt, because his own idea of it was not clear; for genius 
is not imagination, ajiy more than it is invention. If we 
mean by it a quality of the soul, it is, in its widest a^cepta- 
tiou, aa extraordinary capacity either for some particular 
art or science, or for all, for whatever may be undertaken. 
So Euclid had a genius for mathematics, Tully for oratory; 
Aristotle and Lord Bacon had a universal genius applicable 
to every tiling;. 

"Friday 9. — A friend offering; to bear my expenses, I set 
out in the evening, and on Saturday 10, dined at Notting- 
ham. The preaching house, one i)f the most elegant in 
England, was pretty well filled in the evening, 

"Sunday 11, — At t<'n, we had a lovely congregation; 
and a very numerous one in the afternoon: but I believe 
the house would hardly contain <ine-half of those that 
came to it. 1 preached a charity sermon for the infirmary, 
which was the design of my coming. This is not a county 
infirmary, but is open to all England, yea, to all the world. 
And every thing about it is so neat, so convenient, and so 
well ordered, that I have seen none like it in the three 
kingdoms. Monday 12. — In the afternoon we took coaeh 
again, and on Tuesday returned to London. 

"Sunday 25. — I preached two charity sermons at West- 
street in behalf of our poor children; in which I en- 
deavored to warn them, and all that have the care of them, 
against that English sin, ungodliness, that reproach of our 
nation, wherein we excel all the inhabitants of the earth. 

"Tuesday, December 4. — I retired to Rainham to pre- 
pare another edition of the H"ew Testament for the press, 

"London, Sunday 9, — I went down at half an hour 
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past five, but found no preacher in the chapel, thoug-h we 
had three or four in the liouse; so I preached myself. 
Afterward, inquiring why none of my family attended the 
morning preaching, they said it was hecause they sat up 
too late. I resolved to put a stop to this, and, therefore, 
ordered, that, 1. Every one under my roof should go to 
bed at nine; that, 2. Every one might attend the morning 
preaching; and so they have done ever since. 

"Monday 10. — I was desired to see the celebrated wax- 
work at the museum in Spring Gardens. It exhibits most 
of the crowned heads in Europe, and shows their charac- 
ters in their countenances. Sense and majesty appear in 
the ting of Spain; dullness and sottishness ia the king of 
France; infernal subtilty in the late king of Prussia — as 
well as in the skeleton of Yoltaire; calmness and humanity 
in the emperor and king of Portugal; exquisite stupidity 
in the prince of Orange; and amaaing coarseness, with 
every thing that is unamiahle, in the Czarina. 

"Sunday 16. — After preaching at Spitalfields, I hastened 
to St. Johns, Clerkenwell, and preached a charity sermon 
for the Finsbury Dispensary, as I would gladly countenance 
every institution of the kind. 

"Saturday 22. — I yielded to the importunity of a painter, 
and sat, an hour and a half in all, for my picture. I think 
it is the beat that ever was taken. But what is the picture 
of a man above fourscore!" 

These extracts are from the journal of 17G7, when Mr. 
Wesley was in his eighty-fifth year. The labors and jour- 
neys of almost every day are similarly noticed, exhibiting 
at onoe a singular instance of natural strength, sustained, 
doubtless, by the special blessing of God, and of an entire 
consecration of time to the service of mankind, of which 
no similar example is probably on record, and which is ren- 
dered still more wonderful by the consideration that it had 
been continued for more than half a century, on the same 
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scale of esertion, aad almost witliout intermission The 
vigor of liis mind at this age is also as remaik bl the 
same power of acute observation as formerly is man f ted 
the same taste for reading and criticism; the same f 1 ty 
in literary composition. Nor is the buoyant cl tuln s 
of his spirit a less striking feature. Hothing f th Id 
man of unrenewed nature appears; no forebodings of enl; 
no querulous comparisons of the present ■with the past; 
there is the same delight in the beautiful scenes of nature; 
the same enjoyment of conversation, provided it had the 
two qualities of usefulness and brevity; the same joy in 
hopeful appearances of good; and the same tact at tummg 
the edge of little discomforts and disappointments by the 
power of an undisturbed equammity. Above all we see 
the man of one business, living only to serve God and bis 
generation, " instant in season and out of season," seriously 
intent, not upon doing so much duty, but upon saving 
souls; and preaching, conversing, and writing for tliis end 
alone. And yet this is the man whom we still sometimes 
see made the object of the sneers of infidel or semi-infidel 
philosophers; and whom book-makers, when they have 
turned the interesting points of his ch a t nd h' tory 
into a markelable commodity, endeavo to d uj m the 
garb of a fanatic, or a dreamer, by waj f d nn their 
works more acceptable to frivolous read th man to 
whose labors few even of the evang 1 al I y ot the 
Kational Church have the heart or the u \, t d jus- 
tice; forgetting how much that improved state of piety 
which exists in the Establishment is owing to the indirect 
infiuence of his long hfe of labor, and his successful min- 
istry; and that even very many of themselves have sprung 
from famiUes where Methodism first lighted the lamp of 
religious knowledge, and produced a religious influence. 
It will, indeed, provoke a smile, fo observe what effort often 
discovers itself in writers of this party, when referring tc 
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the reli^ous state of the nation in the last and present cen- 
tury, to keep this apostolic man wholly out of sight, as 
though he had never existed; feeling, we suppose, that be- 
cause he did not eoufona to the order of their Church, in all 
particulais, it would be a sin against their own orthodosy 
even to name him as one of those great instraments, in the 
hands of God, who, in mercy to these lands, were raised 
up to effect that vast moral and religious change, the bene- 
fits of which they themselves so richly enjoy. This may 
be attributed not only to that exclusive spirit which marks 
so many of the clergy of this class, even beyond others, 
notwithstanding their piety and general excellence, but to 
the Calvinism which many of them have imbibed. Tho 
evangelical Arminianism of Wesley has been forgiven by 
the orthodox Dissenters; but, by a curious anomaly, not 
by the Calvinistie pai'ty of the Church. It is probably 
better understood by the former.* 

At the time to which the above extracts from his journal 
refer, Mr. Wesley had, however, no reason to complain of 
want of respect, or of a due appreciation of his labors by 

bj Bishop Copleatone, may be quoted, both aa a beller apecimen of Ibe 
spirit of a ChurehmRn than that i^eferred to, and as, perhaps, the only in- 
stance in which any thing applDaching to a dua estimate of M.c. Wesley's 
character, and the valaa of his labora, has been suffered publicly to eacapa 
ihe lips of a pielate. It was dictated, avidenlly, by a candid and liberal 

jieWB which will be oorreclad at the close of this account of Mr:. Wesley*) 
Ufe: 

lution of Christ's Church, coinpela me to draw a marked line of distinction 
between those whose I'eligious assembiies are supplementary, as it were, 
to our own Establishment, offering spiritual comfort and instractioii to hun- 
dredi unable to find it elsewhere, and those organiied communities which 

of the Lord's supper with the National Church, 

" Of the former I would not only think and speak mildly, but in many 
cases I would commend the piety and leal which animstes Iheni, fuji of 
danger as it is to depart from Ihe apostolic oi'dinance, even in matters of 
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the serious of all parties, althowg-li he regarded it not with 
improper exultation, but passed through "honor" as he 
had passed through " dishonor" in the former years of his 
life, as "seeing Him who is invisible." This period of his 
life must have heen to him, on a much higher account, 
one of rich reflection. In his journal of 1785, March 24, 
he observes: "I was now considering how strangely the 
grain of mustard seed, planted about fifty years ago, had 
grown up. It has spread through all Great Britain, and 

ties— for ha was carefnl himself lo teep them Aran being formed inlo a 
sect — was B regolBrlj-ordoinHd niinisler, a man orthodoK in his belief, 
simple and dlsinteresled in his own views, and adorned with the moil 
amlabla and disiinguiahine viilues of a Inie Christian. He found thou- 
sands of hit counlrjmen, thongh nominally Chris^ans, jel as ignorant of 
true Chrislianil/ as infidels and heathens; and in too many inslanoes— it li 
useless to conceal or disguise the fact — ignorant, either through the inat- 

through the carelessness and neglect of those whom the Kational Chni-ch 
had appointed to be their pastors. 

"But the heginning of schism, like that of strife, is aa when one letlelh 
out water. The gentle stream of piety and benevolence in which this 
practice orighialed, irrigating only and refreshing some parched or barren 
lands, soon became a swelling and rapid torrent, widening as it flowed on, 

denee of ages to close. And even the pious author himself was not proof 
against that snare of Satan, which, through the vanity and weotnesa of hu- 

lle, and to establish a fraleroity within the Church, to be called after his 
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It seems pretty obvious that Bishop Coplestone has taken his Impres- 
sions from Southey's life of the founder of Methodism, althoi^h some- 
what modified by better views of spiritual religion. The moral destitution 
of the country, and the negligence of the Church are acknowledged, as 
well as the important effecia produced by Mr, Wesley's labors, at least in 
their early atageaj and jet these results are spoken of as somewhat of a 

compared to the letting out of waiei-i and a fearful "breach" out of the 
Established Church completes the picture. How lillle does this sensible 
and amiable bishop linow of the facta of the case— oa, for instance, 1, 
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Ireland, the Isle of Wight, and the Isle of Man; then to 
America, flirougli the whole continent, into Canada, the 
Leeward Islands, and Newfoundland. And the societies, 
in all these parts, Tralk by one rule, knowing that religion 
is in holy tempers, and striving to worship God, not in form 
only, but likewise in spirit and in truth." 

He must, indeed, have been insensible to the emotions of 
a generous nature, had he not felt an honest satisfaction, 
that he had lived down calumnies; and that where mobs 
formerly awaited him, he met with the kind and cheering 

11 gathered, noloutof Chui-ct- 
■ ;t W81 generally, for many 

■a populous lowne. of larga 
tolhisdayi 3. Thaltheslill 
more extensive and ultimale result was, aAer persecution orailenf contempt 
had been tried in vain, and when ii was found that obslinals perseverance 
in neglect would not be any longer tolerated, that the Establishnient was 
roused into an actisity by whicli it has donbtlesa been greatly benefited, ag 
fer as respects its moral influence, the only Influence of a Chnrcb which 
can be pernianenl or valuable; 4. That very few of the Melhodlats of tho 
present day would, in ail probability, have been, in any sense which 
Bishop Coplestone would value. Church people; and so Ihii supposed loss 
of ecclesiastical members afibrds but an imaginary ground for ibe regretl 
wilh which he seems to surround it. The intimation of Mr. Wesley's am- 
bition is imitated from Southey. But of this enough has been said in refit- 
lation. Bishop Copleslone, indeed, regatilt it mildly as an ioBrmily, 
which he would chariiably cover with Mr. Wesley's numerous and emi- 
nent virtues. That is liind ; but Mr. Wesley himself would have taken a 

ambition, in the sense in which it is here used. One might ask this re- 
apsctable prelate to review the case, and say where Mr, Wesley, allowing 
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ig good to the souls of men, could have stopped. H 
disposed of his societies in the then existing state of the Church. And 
whether, if he had this" ambiUon" 10 be the head of a sect, his whole life 
did not lay resirainls upon it, since, from nearly the very outset of his itin- 
erancy and success, it has been shown in this work, by extracts from the 
minutes of his first conferences, that he tool: views of ecclesiastical poli^ 
which then set him quite at liberty, had he chosen it, to form his societies 
into a regular Church, to put himself at their head, and to kindle up a spiril 

Tor, throughout the land. A vicious ambiliou would have ptefen-ed this 
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attentiom of the most respectable persons of all religious 
persuasions, in every part of the country. But, more than 
this, he could compare the dearth and barrenness of one 
age with the living verdure and fertility of another. Long- 
forgotfen truths had been made familiar; a neglected popu- 
lation had been brought within the range of Christian in- 
struction, and the constant preaching of the word of life 
by faithful men; religious societies had been rsised up 
through the land, generally dislinguished by piety and 
zeal; by the blessing of God upon the labors of Mr. White- 
field, and others of his first associates, the old Dissenting 
Churches bad been quickened into hfe, and new ones mul- 
Uphed; the Established Church had been awakened from 
her lethargy; the number of faithful ministers in her 
parishes greatly multiplied; the infiirence of religion spread 
into the colonies, and the United States of Amerrca; aitd, 
above all, a vast multitude, the fruit of his own mrnist«rral 
seal and faithfulness, had, since the lime in which he com- 
menced his labors, departed into a better world. These 
thoughts must often have passed through his mmd, and 
inspired his heart with devout thanksgivings, although no 
allusion is ever made to them in a boastful manrrer. For 
the pa»t, he knew to whom tie praise belonged; and the 
future he left to God, certam, at least, of meeting m 
heaven a greater number of glorified spirits of whose sal- 
vation he had been, under God, the instrument, than any 
minister of modern ages. That "joyful hope" may ei- 
plsin an incident, which occurred toward the close of hfe, 
at the City Bead Chapel, London. After prayer, had 
been read one Sunday forenoon, he ascended the pulptt, 
wher«, instead of armouncing the hymn immediately, he, 
to the great surprise of the congregation, stood silent, with 
his eyes closed, for the space of at least ten minutes, wrapt 
in thought; and then, with a feeling which at once con- 
veyed to all present flic subject which had so absorbed his 
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atfention, gave out the hymn commencing with the Hnes: 

" Come, let us join our friends above, 
Who have obtained the piiie," etc. 

It was also his constant practice to preach on All-Saints- 
Day, which was with him a favorite festival, on communion 
with the sakts in heaven; a practice probably arising out of 
the same delightful association of remembrances and hope. 

On his attaining his eighty-fifth year, he makes the fol- 
lowing reflections: 

"I this day enter on my eighty-fifth year. And what 
cause have I to prmse God, as for a thousand spiritual 
blessings, so for bodily blessings alsol How littie have I 
suffered yet, by 'the rush of numerous years!' It is true, 
I am not so a^le as I was in limes past; 1 do not run or 
walk so fast as I did. My sight is a little decayed. My 
left eye is grown dim, and hardly serves me to read. I 
have daily some pain in the haU of my right eye, as also 
in my right temple — occasioned by a blow received some 
time since — and in my right shoulder and arm, which I 
impute partly to a sprain, and partly to the rheumatism. 
I find, likewise, some decay in my memory, with regard to 
names and things lately past; hut not at all with regard to 
what I have read or heard, twenty, forty, or sixty years 
ago. Neither do I find any decay in my hearing, smell, 
taste, or appetite — though I want but a third part of the 
food I once did — nor do I feel any such thing a 
either in traveling or preaching. And I am m 
of any decay in writing sermons, which I do as readily, 
and I believe as correctly, as ever. 

"To what cause can I impute this, that I am as I am? 
First, doubtless, to the power of God, fitting me for the 
work to which I am called, as long as he pleases to con- 
tinue me therein; and next, suhordinately to this, to the 
prayers of his children. May we not impute It, as inferior 
means, 1. To my constant exercise and change of air? 
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2. To my never having lost a night's sleep, sick or weH, at 
land or sea, since I was born? 3. To my having sleep at 
command, so that whenever I feel myself almost worn out, 
I call it, wad it comes, day or night? 4. To my having 
constantly, for above sixty years, risen at four in the morn- 
ing? 6. To my constant preaching at five in the morning, 
for above fifty years? 6. To my having had so little pain 
in my life, and so little sorrow or anxious care? Even 
now, thougti I find pain daily in my eye, temple, or arm, 
yet it is never violent, and seldom lasts many minutes at a 

"Whether or not this is sent to give me warning that I 
am shortly to quit this tabernacle, I do not know; but, be 
it one way or the other, I have only to say; 

'Myremuanlof days 
I spend to His praise, 
. Who died the whole world to redeem! 
Be they roany or few, 
Mjdaj-sai-e'hisdue, 
And they aie all devoted lo Him!' " 

And, referring to some persons in the natioa who thought 
themselves endowed with the gift of prophecy, he adds, 
"If this is to be the last year of my life, according to 
some of these prophets, I hope it will be the best. I am 
not careful about it, but heartily receive the advice of the 
angel in Milton: 



CH iPTEP \I"\ 

Ti c I others who e iflp I n no d ffeien'-ea of opinion 
and no conflicta ot paitj muld d m nish were now to be 
separated by death Ot the last davs of Mr. Charles 
Wesley Dr Whitehead ^nes tl e folio v n^ ai,count; 

"Ml Charles Wesley had a weai b dy ind a poor 
stat« of health during the great it part of his life. I 
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b 1 h 1 il th f 1 t on of both at Oxford by too 

1 ppl t to t ly nd abstinence from food, He 

d m h h b k vbicb probably contributed to 

1 gth t 1 i to g d old age. I visited bim sev- 

1 tim bit ka ■4';; and bis body was indeed 

d d t til m t t cme state of weakness. He 

p dthttt fmid wbicb be bad been always 

pi as d t tl — naffected humdity, and boly 

gn t tb 11 f Gud He bad no transports of 

jybt Idlj d nsbaken confidence in Christ, 

h h k pt h d ] ± ct peace A few days before 

h d tl h mp d b following lines. Having beon 

silent and quiet for some time, he called Mrs. Wesley to 

him, and bid her write as he dictated: 

'In age Biid feebleness estreme, 
Who shall a sinful worm redeem? 
Jesus, m; onl; hope thou an, 
Streoglh of my failing flesh and heart; 
O could I caich B smile from thee, 

"He died, March 29, 1768, aged seventy-nine yeai's 
and tbree moatba; and was buried, April 5tb, in Mary- 
bone church-yard at his own desire. The pall was sup- 
ported by eight clergymen of the Church of England. On 
bis tombstone are tbe following lines written by himself 
on the death of one of bis friends: they could not be 
more aptly applied to any persoa than to Mr. Charles 
Wesley: 
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"Mr. Charles Wesley was of a warm and lively dispo- 
sition, of great frankness and integrity, and generous and 
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steady in his fiiendships. In conversation he was pleas- 
ing, instructive, and cheerfuJ; and hia obserratioas were 
often seasoned with wit and humor. His religion was 
genuine and unaifected. As a minister, he was familiarly 
acquainted with every part of divinity; and his mind was 
furnished with an uncommon knowledge of the Scriptures. 
His discourses from the pulpit were not dry and systematic, 
but flowed from the present views and feelings of his own 
mind. He had a remarkable talent of expressing the most 
important traths with simplicity and energy; and his dis- 
courses -were sometimes truly apostolic, forcing conviction 
on the hearers ia spite of the most determined opposition. 
As a husband, a father, and a friend, his character was 
amiable. Mrs. Wesley brought Lim five children, of whom 
two sons and a daughter are still living,* The sons dis- 

< Miss Wesley, a lady of eminent talents, and great excellence, died 
Sepleniher 19, 1828. 

It would be improper to WLtlihold, as I bave Ibem before me, in the nn- 
pnbliahed letters with which I have been favoKd, some incidcnlal temarks 
of the late Mias Wesley, on the chai-actet of her father: 

" Mr. Moore seems to thinit that ray father preferred ml togmng abinit 
to do i^ood. He had a rising family, and considered it his duty to confine 
his labors to Bristol and London, where he labored most sedulously in 
ministerial officeai and judged that it was incumbent upon him Id watch 
OTer the youth of his sons, especially in a profession which nature so 
strongly pointed out, but which was peculiarly dangerous. He olwayj 
said hia brother was formed to lead, and he to follow. No one ever mora 
rejoiced in another's superiority, or was more willing to confess it. Mr. 

biy correct, as he was born impetuous, and ardent, and sincere. But 
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o fine a taste for music, at an early period of life, 
that tiicy excited general astonishment; and they are now 
justly admixed by the best judges for their talents in that 
pleasing art. The Methodists are greatly indebted to 
Charles Wesley, for his unwearied labors and gi'eat use- 
fulness at tlie first formation of the societies, when every 
step was attended with difficulty and danger. And being 
dead he yet speaketh by his numerous and excellent 
hymns, written for the use of the societies, which still 
continue to be the means of daily edification and comfort 
to thonsands." (Whitehead's Life.) 

For the spiritual advantages which the Methodists have 
derived from his inestimable hymns, which are in constant 
use in their congregations, as well as for his early labors, 
the memory of Mr. Charles Wesley indeed deseiTes to be 
had in their everlasting remembrance, and they are not 
insensible of the value of the ^ft. Their taste has been 
formed by tiis high standard; and, notwithstanding all the 
charges of iUiteracy, and want of mental cultivation, which 
have been often brought f^mnst them, we may venture to 
say, there are few collections of psalms and hymns in use 
in any other congregations, that would, as a whole, be 
tolerated among them; so powerful has been the effect 
produced by his superior compositions. The clear and 
decisive character of the reli^ous experience which they 
describe — their force, and life, and ■ 
mended them, at the first, to the piety of the 
and, through that, insensibly elevated the judgment of 
thousands, who, otherwise, might have relished, as strongly 
as others, the rudeness of the old version of the Psalms, 
the tameness of the new, and the tinsel metaphors and 
vapid scntimeatalisms which disfigure numerous composi- 
tions of different authors, in most collections of hymns in 
use. It would seem, indeed, from the very small number 
of wally good psalms and hymns, which are adapted to 
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public worship and the use of rehgioua societies, that this 
brahoh of sacred poetry has not been very successfully 
cultivated; and that the combination of genius, judgment, 
and taste, requisite to produce them, is very rarely found. 
Germany is said to be more abundant in good hymns than 
England; and some of the moat excellent of the Wesleyaa 
hymns are imitations of German hymns admirably versi- 
fied. But in our language the number is small. Hymns, 
indeed, abounding in sweet thoughts, though often feebly 
expressed, and such as may be used profitably in the closet 
or the family circle, are not so rare. But the true sacred 
lyric, suited for pubhe worship, and the select assemblies 
of tie devout, is as scarce as it is valuable. From the 
rustic rhyming of Stemhold and Hopkins, to the psalms 
and hymns of Dr. Watts, the advance was, indeed, un- 
speakably great. A few, however, only of the latter, in 
comparison of the whole number, are unexceptionable 
thronghout. When they are so, they leave nothing to he 
desired; but many of Dr, Watts' compositions begin weU, 
often nobly, and then fall off into dullness and puerihty; 
and not a few are utterly worthless, as being poor in 
thought, and still more so in expression. The piety and 
sweetness of Doddridge's hymns must be felt; but they 
are often verbose and languid, and withal faulty and 
affected in their metaphors. The Olney Collection has 
many delightful hymns for private use; but they are far 
from being generally fit for the public seiwices of religion, 
and are often in bad taste; not even excepting many of 
Cowper's. Tliis may be spoken without irreverence, for 
the greatest poets have not proved the best hymn-makers, 
Milton made but one tolerable psalm; and still more mod- 
ern poets of note have seldom fully redeemed the credit 
of their class. The fact seems to be, that when the mind 
is very rich in sentiment and imagery, those qualities are 
usually infused into sacred song in too large proportions. 
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Sentunent and genuine religioua feeling die things quite 
distinct and seldom harmonize at least though the\ may 
simetimes ipproich fo tl e verge of e ch thei thej wiU 
not amalgamat and csuherance of metaphor is incca- 
aistent with strong and absorb eg devction aid pio;es too 
artificial to ei:ptess the natuial langitij^e of the heai't. 
The talent of correct and vigorous versification is, for these 
reasons, more likely to produce the true "spiritual soug" 
than luxuriance of ima^nation and great creative genius, 
provided the requisite theological and devotional qualities 
be also present. A hymn suitable for social worship ought 
to be terse and vigorous; and it is improved when every 
verse closes with a sense so full and pointed as frequently 
to make some approach to the character of the ancient 
epigram; or, as Mr. Montgomery has happily expressed it, 
"each stanza should be -i poetical tune played down to 
the last note ' The mean ng fught al > to be so obvious 
as to be compiehended at once that men may 'ipeak to 
God directly without being disti ^ctcd by m^ estigating the 
real meaning of the words put into their lips And when 
metaphor is efficiently employed it must be generally such 
as the Scriptures ha^ve already sanctioned for with /heir 
imagery we aie all familiar and it stands consecrated to 
the service of the lanctuaiy by m'jpired authority Yet 
even this ought not to be adopted m an extended form, 
approaching to allegory and is always more successful 
■when rather h(,htly touched and sugge-sfed than when 
dwelt upon with particulanty. Cowper's fine hymn on 
providence is greatiy improved by omitting the stanza: 

"Hiapujposea will ripen faal, 



This is a figure not only not found in sacred inspired 
poetry, but which has too much preiliness to be the vehicle 
of a sublime thought, and the verse has, moreover, the 
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fault of an absurd aufithesis, as well as a false rhyme. 
Many modern hymns are indeed as objectionable from the 
character of their imagery, as from the meagerness of 
their thoughts; and there are a few somewhat popular, 
which, leaving out or changing a few sacred terms, would 
chime agreeably enough to the most common sentimental 
subjects. 

To Dr. Watts and to Mr. Charles Wesley the largest 
share of gratitude is due, in modern times, from the 
Churches of Christ, for that rich supply of "psaJms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs," ia which the assemblies of 
the pious may make melody unto the Lord, tn strains 
which "angels might often delight to hear." No others 
are to be named with these sweet singers of the spiritual 
Israel; and it is probable that, through the medium of 
their verse chiefly, will the devotions of our Churches be 
poured forth till time shall be no more. No other poets 
ever attained such elevation as this. They honored God 
in their gifts, and God has thus honored them to be the 
mouth of his people to him, in their solemn assemblies, 
iu their private devotions, and in tho sti'uggles of death 
itself. 

It would be an unpardonable task to compare the merits 
of these two great psalmists. Each had excellences not 
found in the other. Watts, however, excels Mr. Charles 
Wesley only in the sweeter flow of his numbers, and in 
the feeling and sympathy of those of his hymns which are 
designed to administer comfort to the afflicted. In tompo- 
sition, he was, in all respects, decidedly his inferior — in 
good taste, classic elegance, uniformity of excellence, cor- 
rect rhyming, and vigor. As to the theology of their 
hymns respectively, leaving particular doctrines out of the 
question, the great truths of religious experience are also 
far more clearly and forcibly embodied by Mr. Charles 
Wesley than by Dr. Watts. Most justly does his brother 
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say of tiiem in his preface to "the CoUectioa of Hymns 
for the use of the people caDed Methodists," of which 
only a few are his own, and almost all the rest from the 
pen of Mr. Cliarles Wesley: "In fliese hymns there is no 
doggerel, no botches, nothing put in to pateh up the 
rhyme, no feeble expletives. Here is nothing; turgid or 
homhastic, on the one hand, or low and creeping on the 
other. Here are no cant expressions, no words without 
meaning. Here aie — allow me to say — hoth the purity, 
the strength, and the elegance of the English language; 
and, at the same time, the utmost simplicity and plainness, 
.suited to every capacity."* 

Few persons ever wi'ote so much poetry of the sacred 
and devotionaJ kind, as Mr. Charles Wesley. It amounts 

* In this collection, beside a fern hymns by Mi: John Wesley, Ihere eca 
four or five from Dr. Watts. Several ars CranslHlions by the WesleyB: 
one from the Spaaisli, "O God, my God, my all thou arl," etc.; one from 
the French, "Come, Savior Jesus, from abovei" and the others fiTjm the 
German hymns of the Lutheran and Moravian Chnrchea. Several of 
these translated hymns Mr. Montgomery has inserted m his " Psalmist," 
and marked " Moravian." They appear, indeed, in the Moravian Hymn- 
Book, but in departments there, in which are also fonnd the hymns of Dr. 
Watts and other English aothors. The preface of the edition of 1TS4, 
the fiint anlhoidzed oollection of the English Moravians, and which em- 
bodies their former unauthoriied publications, acknowledges "the fore- 
going labors of Mr. Jacob! and the Rev. Mr. Wesley" in the translaUon 
of German hymns of the sixteenth and. seventeenlh cenmries, beside ei- 
tra^s of English ones of the eighteenth, from "Walts, Stennett, Davis, 
Erskine, Wesley," etc.; which acknowledgment was no doubt overlooked 
by Mr. Montgomery. The hymns translated by the Wesleys, and said 
by Mr. Montgomery in his collection to bo "Moravian," are, "Thou 
hidden love of God, whose hight;" "Thee will I love, my strength, iny 
toner;" "Shall I for fear of feeble man;" "Othou who earnest from 
above;" "Wow I have found the ground wherein;" "My soul before 
thee prostrate Ilea;" and "Holy Lamb, who thee receive." !Now, all 
these were published by the Wesleys before the Moravian Hymn-Book 
of 1754, in which the "foregoing labors of Mr. Wesley," in translating 
from the German, are acknowledged; and, indeed, most of them appear 
m the vary first hymn-hooka published by John and Charles Wesley, two 
of which bear date bo early as 1739, fifteen years prevlonn to the publica- 
tion of the authorized Moravian Collection. As ti-anslations, they are not 
tlierefore "Moravian;" aud, when Ihey are tii,uslated from "the Gar- 
man." it does not follow that thej' all have » Moravian original, though 
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to forty-eight distinct publications of different aizes, from 
the duodecimo volume to tiie pamphlet of one or two 
sheets. Beside what is published, several thick quarto 
volumes of poetry in MS. remain, chiefly consisting of 
brief illustrations or paraphrases of the leading texts in 
the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, and not inferior to 
his "Short Hymns on the chief passages of the Old and 
Kew Testaments," which have passed through several 

.ome of them inoj ; for the Moravian German book, like the Eogliih, aa 
we learn from Ihe preface to their English hjmn-book, "conaiHs aa wet! 
of hjmna oal of preceaing Church colieclions of Ihelr neighbora as of 
others composed by themselves." The hymn, " High on hii everlasiing 
throne," marted "Moravian" by Mr. Montgoinery, and mentioned also 
In his preface, is a Moravian German hymn ; but the translation is by Mr. 
Charles Wesley; while "Give to the winds thy feara," also marked Mo- 
ravian, is a GemiBb hymn of tbe Lutheran Church, and the UBnslaUon ia 
Mr. Charles Wesley's. Of thla hymn there is a version in the Moravian 
English Hynm-Boot; Ibe lost atauia of which, when placed beside Mr. 
C. Wesley's, will show with what strength of internal evidence his trans- 
lallons distinguish themselves: 



Soma- other comparisons might be made between Mr. C. Wesley'? 
translations from German hymns and those fi-om the same originals found 
in the Moravian Hymn- Book, which would sufficiently show that the Mo- 
ravians, thm at least, had no translator into English vei'se at all compara- 
ble to himi and, indeed, they had sufficient taste generally to adopt his 
translations in preference. But this is no reason why he shonid lose the 
credit of his own admirable performances in this department. Respect to 
literaiy jasllce has drawn out this note to so great a length ; and il wo» 
the moi-e necessary to state the matter correctly, because Mr. Montgom 
ery'B " Psalmist" might in future mislead. The first editions of the 
Hymns and Sacred Poems, by the Wesleys, namely, those of 1739, 1743 
and 1T4S, in which most of the above hymns are found, with several 
others in the Moravian Hymn-Book, are now become scarce, and in a few 
years 
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editions. A few of his poems are playful, a few others 
are keenly satirical. He satirized his brother's ordinations, 
and the preachers; but, High Churchman as he was, he is 
very unsparing in the use of his poetic whip upon the per- 
secuting aad irrehgious clergy. Of this, some of his 
id, and several of his unpublished paraphrases, on 
3 of the Gospeb, and the Acts of the Apostles, in 
which the persecuting deeds of the scribes and Pharisees 
are recorded, afford some caustic specimens;* and suffi- 

Hjmns nnd Poems, and in some later ones, as, "Come lei ua who in 
Clivist believe;" "Come, O thou all-viclorioua Lord;" "Fountain of 
being, Eoui^ce of good;" "God of my life, whoss gratious power;" 
"Jesns, mj (trenglh, my hope;" "Jesus, ihe name high over all;" 
"teaderot faithful souls, and guide;" " O tliat ihon wouldst the heaven) 
rem;" "Spirit of trath, come down;" "Thee, O my God and King;" 
"Thj ceaseless, nneshausled love;" and, "When quiet in raj house 1 
sit." There are two ways of acconnting for Mr. Montgomeiy'a want of 

early editions of hymns published by John and Charles Wesley; and 
that some of the hymna in the hjran-book in use among os, which he has 
ascribed to authors unknown, are perls of longer hymns, and wera 
selected by Mr. John Wesley from his brolher's poetry, sometimes from 
the middle or end of a piece, so that the firsl lines would nol be found in 
the old indexes when consulted. Mr. Charles Wesley's hymna have nol 
been unfrequently claimed for othera, without any design to be nn}iist. 
In the Christian Obaerier, a few years ago, that eiquisite production of 

Mr. iVladan, although published by Mr. Charles Wesley, in the year 
1743; and the trenalation from the French, "Come, Sayior Jesus, from 
above," Is found in the poetical works of Dr. John Byi-om, published in 
1773, although it appears in the Wesley "Hymns and Poems" of 1739. 
The probability ia, that a copy of it was found among Byrom'a papers, 
and BO the editor of his poenia concluded it to be his. A con'eol list of 
the different editions of Ihe Hymns and Sacred Poeros published by the 
Wesleys will be found in the last volnme of Wesley's Worts, recentiy 
completed. The edidons of 1739 are scarce, end it ought to be noticed 
thai there are two distinct works published under the same title of" Hymns 
and Sac.'ed Poema," each bearing that date. The hymn-book now in use 
waa compiled by Mr. John Wesley out of the preceding hymn-books, nf 
different sizes and editions, and Irom his brother's "Festival Hynina," 
" Scripture Hymns," etc. The whole underwent hie severe criticism, and 
he abridged and corrected them with a taste and judgment which greatly 
Increased their value. 

* As almost all the family were poets, so they were all charactemed by 
a vein of sallrB. This they appear 10 have inherited from their fether, 
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ciently indicate that he did not hear the contumely and 
oppositioa of his High Church brethren with tie equa- 
nimity and gentleness of his brother John. He also took 
a part in the Calviaiatic controversy, by writing his Hymns 
or Poems oa God's universal love. But by far the greatei 
part of his poetry was consecrated to promote the work of 
God in tJie heart. Never were its different branches, from 
the first awakening of the soul out of the sleep of sin, to 
its state of perfected holiness, with all its intermediate con- 
flicts and exercises, more justly or Scrip turally expressed; 
and there is, perhaps, no uninspired book from which, as 
to "the deep things of God," so much is to be learned, 
as from his hymn-book in use in the Methodist congrega- 
tions. The ftineral hymns in this collection have but little 
of the softness of sorrow — perhaps too little; but they are 
written in that fullness of faitli which exclaims over the 
open tomb, "Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ." The hymns on the last 
day are characterized also by the same unflinching faith, 
which, rejoicing in the smile of the Judge, defies the wild 
uproar of elements, and the general conflagration itself. 

whose wit was boih ready and pangent. The following is sn instance 
copied from the Gentleman's Magaiine, fov the year 1802! 

" The aulhenlicity of the following ealempore grace by the Eev, Sam- 
uel Wesley— father of the Rev. John— formerly rector of Epworlh, may 
be relied on. It is giren on the Buthovity of the lale William Barnard, 
Esq., of Gainsboro, whose father, the preserver of John from the fira 
of 1107, was present at the lime it was spoken, at Temple Belwood, aflei 
dinner. Mr. P., at whose house they dined, was a strange compound of 

'Thanks for this feast, for 'tis no less 
Than eating manna in the wilderness; 
Here meager Famine bears controlless sway, 
And ever drives each fainting wretch away. 
Yet here — bow beyond a saint's belief! — 
We've seen the glories of a chine of beefi 
Here chimneys smoke, which never smoked before. 
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In several of these, Mr. Charles ^ 
Christianized tlie "just man" of Horace, c 
the ruins of a world: 

'■ Si fractvs illabalar orbis, 

ImpamdianjBrient rmnrs;" 

[If a dissolved world should fell upon him, i(s ruins would su^ike him 

fearless;] 

placing the same fiae thought in various aspects, and illua- 
trating it by different circumstances. His hymns of invi- 
tation are sweet and persuasive; and those on justification 
by faith, admirably illustrative of that important doctrine. 
Of the value set upon this hymn-book by the Methodist 
congregations, this is a sufficient proof, that above sixty 
thousand copies are sold yearly in the United Kingdom 
alone.* The number in the United States of America 
must be considerably larger. 

With reference to his broflier's poetry a remark is inci- 
dentally and somewhat oddly introduced, by Mr. Wesley, 
in his journal of 1790, January 28: 

" I retired to Peckham, and at leisure hours read part 
of a very pretty trifle — the life of Mrs. Bellamy. Sui-ely 
never did any since John Dryden study more 

To make ce [ 1 a n^ and dam ato e1 ne 

than this lively and elegant ^nfer She has a fine imag- 
ination a strong undei tandm^ an easj style improved 
by much reading a hne heneiolent temper and every 
qualifi ition that could consist with a total ignorance of 
Rod but God was not in all her thoughts Abundance 
of inecdof*^ she inserts -nhich maj btti le or false. One 
rf ihem conoermng Mi Gamck i9 cunous she says. 
When he was tailing ship for England, a lady presented 

* As Iha number of hymaa in this book, adapled for mixed congrega- 
tions and festival occasions, was not thoughl sufficient, a supplement Is 
now added ; containing about an equal number of hymns, by Mr. Charles 
Weslej', and by other authnrs. Some of the best hymns ho ever wrola 
are found in this smallef colleclion, chiefly on the festivals. 
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him with a parcel, which she desired him n(|t to open till 
he was at sea. "When he did, he found Wesley's Hymna. 
which he immediately threw overhoard.' I can not be- 
lieve it. I think Mr. G. had more sense. He knew my 
brother well. And he knew him to be not only far supe- 
rior in leaming, hut in poetry, to Mr. Thomson, and all 
his theatrical writers put together: none of them can equal 
him, either in sti-ong nervous sense, or purity and elegance 
of language. The musical compositions of his sons are 
not more excellent than the poetical ones of their father." 

The last end of the truly -venerable John Wesley was 
now also approaching. He was on his regular pastoral 
visit to Ireland when he entered his eighty -seventh year, 
on- which he remarks in his journal; " This day I enter on 
my eighty-seventh year, I now find I grow old. 1 . My 
sight is decayed, so that I can not read a small print, un- 
less in a strong light. 2. My strength is decayed, so thai 
I walk much slower than I did some years since. 3. My 
memory of names, whether of persons or places, is decayed, 
till I stop a little to recollect them. What I should be 
afraid of is, if I took thought for the morrow, that my 
body should weigh down my mind, and create either stub- 
bornness, by the decrease of my understanding, or peevish- 
ness, by the increase of bodily infirmities: but thou shalt 
answer for me, Lord my God!" 

Notwithstanding these infirmities, we find him still aet- 
ing under the impression — "I must be about my Father's 
business." Although in comparison of his former rapidity 
of movement, he crept rather than ran, it was still in the 
same ceaseless course of service. After holding the Irish 
conference in Dublin, and the English conference at Leeds, 
in August, he returned to London, fiom thence he set out 
to Bristol, and proceeded on his usual toui through the 
west of England, md CjmwiU W twitlistandmg hii 
regular visits to ComKall, In. apjcdis, fiom some it I'.on, 
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not to have turned aside to Falmouth, since the time of 
preaching there forty years before, when he met with so 
violejit a reception. He noir paid that place a visit, and 
remarks, "The last time I was here, about forty years 
ago, I was taken prisoner by an immense mob, gaping and 
roaring like lions; but how is the tide turned! High and 
low now lined the streets from one end of the town to the 
other, out of stark love and kindness, gaping and staring 
as if the king were going by. In the evening I preached 
on the smooth top of the hill, at a small distance from the 
sea, to the largest congregation I have ever seen in Corn- 
wall, except in or near Rednith; and such a time I have 
not known before, since I returned from Ireland. God 
moved wonderfully on the tearts of the people, who aJI 
seemed to know the day of their visitation." 

From Cornwall he returned by way of Bristol and Bath 
fo London. In the early pait of the next year, we find 
him again at Bristol; from whence he proceeded, preaching 
at several of the intermediate towns, to Birmingham; and 
from thence through Staffordshire to Madeley, where we 
find the following affecting entry in his joumalr 

"At nine I pleached to a select congregation on the 
deep thrngs of God, and m the evenmg on, ' He is ablo to 
saie unto the utf^iinost all them that come unto God 
through bim ' Friday 26th, I finished my sermon on the 
'Weddinig Gai-ment,' perhaps the last that I shall wiite. 
My eyes are now w aied dim Hy natural foice is abated, 
hoive*er, while I can, I would fain do a little for God, be- 
foie I diop into the dust " 

The societies in Cheshire, Lancashire, and the noith of 
England, once moie, and for the last time, saw the man, 
to whom, under God, they owed their (ehgious existence 
On his leturn southward, he passed tbiough the East 
Eidmg of Yorlvebiie to Hull, pieaehmg in e\ti\ pldce as 
on the bunk o) etiimtj He also visili=d Lpworth and 
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various parts of Lineoliisliii-e; and, upon attaining his 
eighty-eighth year, has the following reflections; 

"This day I ent«r into my eighty -eighth year.. For 
ahove eighty-six years I found none of the infirmities of 
old age; my eyes did not wax dim, neither was my natural 
strength abated; but last August I found almost a sudden 
change: my eyes were so dim that no glasses would help 
me; my strength likewise now quite forsook me, and prob- 
ably will not return in this world: but I feel no pain from 
head to foot; only, it seems, nature is exhausted, and, 
humanly speaking, will sink more and more, till 

'The weary epiings of life stand slillal last.'" 

"This," says Dr. Whitehead, "at length was literally 
the case; the death of Mr. Wesley, like that of his brother 
Charles, being one of those rare instances in which nature, 
drooping under the load of years, sinks by a gentle decay. 
For several years preceding his death, this decay was, per- 
haps, more visible to otters than to himself, particularly 
by a more frequent disposition to sleep during the day, by 
a growing defect in memory, a faculty he once possessed 
in a high degree of perfeolion, and by a general diminu- 
tion of the vigor and agility he had so long enjoyed. His 
labors, however, suffered little interruption; and when the 
summons came, it found him, as he always wished it 
should, in the harness, still occupied in his Master's work!" 

Still his joui'nal records his regular visitation of the 
principal places where societies existed, and exhibits the 
same variety and i-aciness of remark on men and boola, 
and other subjects, althougli writing must, at that time, 
have become exceedingly difficult to him from the failure 
of his sight. This most interesting record of unparalleled 
labors "in the Gospel" was, for this reason, it is presumed, 
discontinued, and closes on Sunday, October 94, 1790, 
when he states that he preached twice at Spifalfields 
ehurch. He continued, however, during the autumn and 
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winter, to visit various places till February, continually 
praying, "Lord, let mo not live fo be useless." The fol- 
lowing account of tis last days is taJtea from the memoir 
prefixed to the edition of his works by the Eev. Joseph 
Benson, and is there inserted as a proper close to his 
journal; 

"He preached, as usual, in different places in London 
and its vicinity, generally meeting the society after preach- 
ing in each place, and exhorting them to love as brelhrm, 
to fear God, and honor the Mng, which he wished them to 
consider as his last advice. He then usually, if not inva- 
riably, concluded with giving out tliat verso, 

' that, wLlhOQl a liugering groan, 



1 this way tiO the usual time of his 
leaving London approached, when, with a view to take hia 
accustomed journey through Ireland or Scotland, he sent 
his chaise and horses before him to Bristol, and took places 
for himself and his friend in the Bath coach. But his 
mind, with all its vigor, could no longer uphold his worn- 
out and sinking body. Its powers ceased, although by 
slow and almost imperceptible degrees, to perform their 
sundry offices, till, as he often expressed himself, 

'The weaiy wheels of life Blood slill at last.' 

"Thursday, February 17, 1791, he preached at Lam- 
beth; but. on his return, seemed much indisposed, and 
said he had taken cold. The next day, however, he read 
and wrote as usual, and in the evening preached at Chel- 
sea, from, "The King's business requires haste," althoiigh 
with some difficulty, having a high degree of fever upon 
him. Indeed he was obliged to stop once or twice, inform- 
ing the people that his cold so affected his voice as to 
prevent his speaking without lliose necessary pauses. On 
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, he still peiseiered m his usuil employments, 
tliough to those dbuut him his (.ompkints seemed evi 
dead) iiicreaBiiig He dined at Ishn^jton, and at dinner 
desired a tnend to read to him foui chapters out of the 
hotk ol Job namely fiom the fourth to lie seventh in 
tlusne On feundij he lose eaily ai'i.ording to custom 
but qiule irntit for any of his usual Sabbath day s exer 
cises At seien c clotk he was oblige i to he down and 
slept between thiee and lour hours When he awoke he 
said, I have not had such a comfortahle sleep this fort- 
night past.' la the afternoon he lay down again, and 
slept an hour or two. Afterward two of his own dis- 
courses on our Lord's sermon on the Mount were read to 
him, and in the evening he came down to supper. 

"Monday the 21st, he seemed much better; and though 
his friends tried to dissuade him from it, he would keep 
an engagement, made some time before, to dine at Twick- 
enham. In his way thither he called on Lady Mary Fitz- 
gerald: tie conversation was truly profitable, and well 
became a last visit. On Tuesday he went on with his 
usual work, preached in the evening at the chapel in the 
City road, and seemed much better than he had been 
for some days. On Wednesday he went to Leafherhead, 
and preached to a small company on, 'Seek ye the Lord 
while be may be found; call ye upon him while he is 
near.' This proved to be his last sermon: here ended the 
pubEc labors of this great minister of Jesus Christ. On 
Thursday he paid a visit to Mr. Wolfi's family at Balham, 
where he was cheerful, and seemed nearly as well as 
usual, till Friday, about breakfast time, when he grew 
very heavy. About eleven o'clock he returned Home, 
extremely ill. His friends were struck with the manner 
of his getting out of the caniage, and still more with his 
apparent weakness when lie went up stairs and sat down 
in his chair. He now desired to be left alone, and not to 
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i by any one, for lialf an hour. When that 
lime was expired, some mulled wine was brought bim, of 
which he drank a little. In a few minutes be threw it 
up, and said, 'I must lie down.' His friends were now 
alarmed, and Dr. Whitehead was immediately sent for. 
On his entering the room, he said in a cheerful voice, 
'Doctor, they are more afraid than hurt.' Most of this 
day he lay in bed, had a quick pulse, with a considerable 
degree of fever and stupor. And Saturday, the 26th, ba 
continued in much the same state; taking very little either 
of medicine or nourishment. 

"Sunday morning he seemed much better, got up, and 
took a cup of tea. Sitting in bis chair, he looked quite 
cheerful, and repeated the latter part of the verse, in bis 
brother Charles' Scnpture Hymns, on ' ForsaJce me not 
when my strength faileth;' namely, 

' Till glad I lay ILU body down, 

Thy servant, Loi-ri.atlend; 
And O I my lift of mercy crowil 
W ha umphan nd 

Boon f^ a most empbatcal m nne bo said, 'Our 

frie d Lazar s s eepeih Exe ting b m el to converse 
with some frends he was oon fatigued and obliged to 
lie do n After ly n^ q et some I me he looked up, and 
said, Sp.ak to me, I can not speak. On which one o£ 
the company said, 'Shall we pray with you, sir?' He 
earnestly replied, 'Yes.' And while they prayed, his 
whole soul seemed engaged with God for an answer, and 
his hearty amen showed that he perfectly understood what 
was said. About half an hour after, be said, 'There is no 
need of more; when at Bristol my words were, 

"] ihe chief of sinners sm, 
BuiJesusdied forme."'* 

" One said, ' Is this the present langTiagc of your heart, 

• At Ihc Brislol conference, in )T83, Mr. Wealey was taken very ill; 
nellher he nor hia friends Ihoughl he could wcover. From the nalm-e of 
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and do you now feei as jou did then?' He replied, ' Yes.' 
When the same person i-epeated, 

' Bold I approach the ettrnal throne, 
And claim Ihe crown, Ihraugh Christ mj own,' 

and added, "Tis enough. He our precious Immanuel has 
purchased, has promised, all,' he earnestly replied, 'He is 
all! He is all!' After this the fever was very high, and, 
at times, affected his recollection; but even then, though 
his head was subject to a temporary derangement, hia 
heart seemed wholly engaged in his Master's work. In 
the evening he got up again, and, while sitting in his 
chair, he said, 'How necessary it is for every one to be on 
the right foundation! 

"Ilhcchief of sinners am. 
But Jesus died for me!"' 

"Monday, the 28th, his weakness increased. He slept 
most of the day, and spoke but little; yet that little testi- 
fied how much his whole heart was taken up in the care 
of the societies, the glory of God, and the promotion of 
the things pertaining to that kingdom to which he was 
hastening. Once he said, in a low but distinct manner, 
'There is no way into the holiest, but by the blood of 
Jesus.' He afterward inquired what the words were from 
which he had preached a litfle before at Hampstead. Be- 
ing told they were tJiese, ' Ye know the grace of our Lord 

his complainl, he supposed a spasm would seiie his sloniach, and, prob- 
ably, occasion sudden death. Under these views of his situation, he said 
to Mr. Bi-adford, "I have been reflecting on my past life: I have been 
wandering up and down, between fifty and sixty years, endeayoring, in 
my poor way, to do a little good to my fellow- creatures; and now it i< 
probable, that there are hut B few steps between ma and death; and what 
have I to trust to for saivalion^ I can see nothing which I have done or 
iuffered, liiat will beai' looliing at. I have no other plea than tliia 
'I the chief of sinners am, 
ButJesusdied forme."' 
The sentiment here espi^essed, and his reference to it in his loBt sickness, 
plainly show how steadily he had persevered in the samE views of the 
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preparing his clothes, he broke out in a manner which, 
considering his extreme weakness, astonished all present, 
in singing, 

' ril praise my Maker while I've breath. 
And when my voice ia lost in death, 

■er be past, 
d though!, and being last, 
Or Unmoriality endures!' 

"Having got him into his chiur, they observed him 
ehange for death. But he, regardless of his dying body, 
said, with a weak voice, 'Lord, thou ^vest strength to 
those that can speak, and to those who can not. Speak, 
Lord, to all our hearts, and let them know that thoii 
loosest tongues.' He then sung, 

■To Father, Son, and ilolj Ghosi, 
Who aweellj all agree—' 

Here his voice failed. After gasping for breath, he said, 
'Kow we have done all.' He was then laid in the bed, 
Tom which he rose no more. After resting a little he 
called to those that were with him to 'pray and praise.' 
They kneeled down, and the room seemed to be filled 
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witii the Divine presence, A little after, ]ie said, 'Lei 
mc be buried in nothing but what is woolen, and let my 
corpse be carried into the chapel.' Then, aa if be had 
done with all below, he again begged they would pray 
and praise. Several friends that were in the house being 
called up, they all kneeled down again to prayer, at which 
time his fervor of spirit was manifest to every one present. 
But in particular parts of the prayer, his whole soul 
seemed to be engaged in a manner which evidently showed 
how ardently he longed for the full accomplishment of 
their united desires. And when one of the preachers was 
praying in a very expressive manner, that if Grod were 
about to take away their father to Hs eternal rest, he 
would be pleased to continue and increase his blessing 
upon the doctrine and discipline which he had long made 
his servant the means of propagating and establishing in 
the world, such a degree of fervor accompanied his loud 
amen, as was every way expressive of his soul's being 
engaged in the answer of the petitions. On rising from 
their knees, he took hold of all their hands, and, with 
the utmost placidness, saluted tliem, and said, 'Farewell, 
farewell.' 

"A iittle after, a person coming in, he strove to speak, 
but could not. Finding they could not understand him, 
he paused a little, and then, with all the remaining 
strength be bad, cried out, ' The hest of all is, God in 
with us;' and, soon after, lifting up his dying arm in 
token of victory, and raising his feeble voice with a holy 
triumph not to be expressed, he again repeated the heart- 
reviving words, ' The best of all is, God is with us.' Being 
told that his brother's widow was come, lie said, 'He 
giveth his servants rest.' He thanked her, as she pressed 
his hand, and affectionately endeavored to kiss her. On 
his lips being wetted, he said, 'We tliank thee, Lord, for 
these nnd all thy mercies: bless the Church and king; and 
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grant us truth and peace, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
forever and ever!' At another time he said, 'He causeth 
his servants to he down in peace.' Then pausing a little, 
he cried, 'The clouds drop fatness!' and soon after, 'The 
Lord is with us, the God of Jacoh ia our refuge!' He 
then called those present fo prayer; and though he was 
greatly eahausfed, he appeared still moie ftr\ent ia spirit. 
These exertions were, bowe-ser, too much tor his feeble 
frame; and most of the night following though he often 
attempted to repeat the psalm before mentioned, he could 
only utter, 

'I'JlprakE— Illpiai'o' 

"On Wednesday morning the dosing scene drew near- 
Mr. Bradford, his faithful friend prayed iMth bm, and the 
last words he was heard fo aiticulate weie, 'Futwd!!' 
A few minutes before ten, while several of his friends were 
kneeling around his bed, without a lingermg gi'oan, this 
man of God, this beloved pastor of thousands, entered into 
the joy of his Lord. 

"He was in the eighty-eighth year of his age, had heen 
sixty-five years in the ministry; and the preceding pages 
will be a lasting memorial of his uncommon zeal, dili- 
gence, and usefulness, in his Master's work, for more than 
half a century. His deatli was an admirable close to so 
laborious and useful a hfe. 

"At the desire of many of his friends his corpse was 
placed in the new chapel, and remained there the day 
before his interment. His face during that time had a 
heavenly smile upon it, and a beauty which was admired 
by all that saw it. 

"March the 9th was the day appointed for his interment. 
The preachers then in London requested that Dr. White- 
head should deliver the funeral discourse; and the execu- 
tors afterward approved of the appointment. The inten- 
tion was to carry the corpse into the chapel, and place 
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it in a raised situation before the pulpit during the service, 
liut tbe crowds which came to sec the body while it lay 
in the cofSn, both in the private house, and especially ia 
the chapel the day before his funeral, were so great, that 
his friends were apprehensive of a tumult, if they should 
adopt the plan first intended. It was, therefore, resolved, 
the evening before, to bury him between five and six ia 
the morning. Though the time of notice to bis friends 
was short, and the design itself was spoken of with great 
caution, yet a considerable number of persons attended at 
that early hour. The late Kev. Mr. Ericliardson, who now 
lies with him in the same vault, read the funeral service 
ia a manner that made it peculiarly affecting. When he 
came to ttat part of it, 'Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
almighty God to take to himself the soul of our dear 
brother,' etc., he substituted, with the most tender em- 
phasis, the epithet father, instead of brother, which had so 
powerful an effect on the congregation, that from silent 
tears they seemed universally to burst out into loud 
weeping. 



JOHANHES WESLEY, A. M. 

Olim Soc, Coll. Lin. Oxon. 

Ob. 3do. die Mariii, 1791. 

An. ^t. B8.» 

"The discouisp by D Wh't h ad was del' ered in tho 
cbapel at the hou aj po In the fo enoon an as 
tonishmg milt de o people amon^ -nhom e e many 
mmisteis of the Co pel b h of he Establ shm nt and 
Dissenteis fh aud en e was s 11 and olemn a nght 
and all seemed to car y a vay iv th them eniarced ews 
of Mr. Weslej s 1 a a te and e o s n pre s on of the 
importance of rel ^ on 

-"JolinWts \ A m F L C ge 

Osford, disd on Ihe second daj of Mai-cli, 1191, in ihe eighlj-eiKJilli year 
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The following is the inscription on the marble tablet 
W^cted to his memory, in the chapel, City road: 



F, Rev. JOHN V 

;li.ow or LmcoLn College, Oxroau! 
A Man in Lesrning and sincere Piety 
Scsrcelj inferior lo anji 
In Zeal, MinisWi-ial Labors, and Extensive Usefulnus, 

Since the days of St. Paul. 

Regardless of Fatigue, pettonsl Danger, and Disgrace, 

He went out into liie highways and hedges, 

Calling Sinners lo Repentance, 

And Publishing the Gospel of Peace. 

He was the Founder of the Meihodist Societies. 

And the chief Promoler and Patron 

Of Ihs Plan of Itinerant Preaching, 

Which he extended through Great ISmrAJK and IbElAKd, 

The West Indies, and America, 
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About ihree hundred Itinerant, 

And one thousand Local Preachers, 

Raised up from the midst of his own People; 

And eight; thousand Persons in tiie Societies under his care. 

His name will be ever had in grateful Reniembtance 

By all who rejoice in tlie nniversal Spread 

Of the Gospel of Christ. 

Soli Veo Gloria. 

[Glory to God elone.l 

It would be superfluous in closing this account of a, 
man at once so extraordinary and so truly great for me to 
attempt a delineation of his character, since this has been 
done so ably that nothing can easily he added, with good 
effect. I shall, therefore, insert Dr. Whitehead's own 
summary, with notices by others who were personally 
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acquainted with him. Taiea together they transmit an 
interesting and instructive picture of the founder of Melh- 
odism to future ages. 

Dr Whitehead ohserves: 

' feome persons have affected to insinuate that Mr. Wes- 
ley was a man of slender capacity; but certainly with 
great mjustirp His apprehension was clear, his penetra- 
tion quick and his judgment discriminative and sound; 
ot whu,h his contioversial writings, and his celebrity in 
the stations he held at Oxford, when young, are sufficient 
proofs In goieming a large body of preachers and peo- 
ple of \anous habits, interests, and principles, with as- 
tonishing calmness and regularity for many years, he 
&hoi>ed a strong and capacious mind, that could compre- 
hend and combine together a vast variety of circum- 
stances and d t th ' ' fl th gl th g t b dy 
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9f a higher nature, not permitting Lini to make expeii- 
tnents and observations for himself.* 

"As a writer, Mr. Wesley certainly possessed talents, 
sufficient fo procure him considerable reputation But he 
did not write for fame: his object was chiefly to mstruel 
and benefit that numerous class of people who hive little 
learning, little money, and hut little time fo spare for 
reading. In all his writings he con&tantiy l.ept these cir- 
cumstances in view. Content with doing good he used 
no trappings merely fo please or to gain appliu'^e The 
distinguishing chaa-acter of his> style is brevity and per- 
sighf of the rule which Hora,ce 



spicuity. 


He never lost sig 


gives: 





Hot wi* B. we ght of words fatigue Iha ear. 

' In ill his ^vritinga his words are well chosen, ^ure, 
proper to his subject and precise in their meaning. His 
sentences commonly have the attributes of clearness, 
unity and strength and whenever he took time, and gave 
the nei-essirj -ittention to his subject, both his manner 
of tieafmg it and h tyl hwfihdfa master.j 

' The following is a ju t h f f M Wesley as a 
preachLi His attitud th p Ip graceful and 

easj his action Ciihn and nati 1 y t pi ng and es- 
pre=sive hisv ice n 1 1 d but 1 nd a ly; his style 
neat, simple, and pe p u , a d dm ablj adapted to 
the capacity of his hearers. His discourses, in point of 
compoaiiion, were extremely different on different occa- 

f His Trealise on Original Sin, his Appeals, and some of hia Sermons, 
are insUiiices of flnished and careful composilion ; and ni-e equally to be 
edmlred for clearnesa of nielbod, 8iid Ihe force of roony paisagei wbicb 
are Irulj' eloquent. 
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sions. When he gave himself sufficient time for prepara- 
doa, he succeeded; but whea he did not, he frequently 
failed.' It was indeed maaifest to his friends, for many 
years hefore he died, that his employmeats were too many, 
aad that he preached too often t« appear with the same 
advantage at all times in the pulpit. His aennons were 
always short: he was seldom more than half an hour in 
delivering a discourse, sometimes not so long. His sub- 
jects were judiciously chosen, instructive and int«res!ing 
to the audience, and well adapted to gain attention and 
■warm the heart. 

"The labors of Mr. Wesley in the work of the minis- 
try, for fifty years together, were without precedent. 
During this period, he traveled ahout four thousand, five 
hundred miles every year, one year with another, chiefly 
on horsehack. It had beon impossible for him to accom- 
plish this almost incredible degree of exertion, without 
great punctuality aad care in the management of his time. 
He had stated 1 oils for eieiv purpose and his nly re- 
laxation was s, change f emplojmcnt His riles were 
like the laws of the Medes and Peis ans bs lufe and 
irrevocable. He had a peculiar pleasure in reading and 
study, and every htoiary man kaows how apt this passion 
is to make hira encioach on the tune which ought to be 
employed in other duties he had a hi^jh relish for conver- 
sation, espe iilly ■with pi jus learned and sensible men: 
but whenever the h ur came when he nas to set (ut on a 
journey, he instantly quitted the company ■with which he 
might be engaged without any appaient leluttance For 
fifty-two years oi upwaid he generallj delneied two, 
frequently three or four sermons m a day But calcu- 
lating only two seimons a day and allowing asawnterof 
his life has dene fittj -innu illy for extra rlinaryo( 
the whole number of sermons he preached during 
period wiil be forty thousand, five hundred and sixty. 
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Ihese must be added an infinite number of exhorLationa 
lo the societies after preaching, and in other occasional 
meetings at which he assisted. 

"In social hfe, Mr. Wesley was lively and conversa- 
tional. He had the talent of making himself exceedingly 
agreeable in company: and having been much accustomed 
to society, the rules of good breeding were habitual to 
him. The abstraction of a scholar did not appear in his 
behavior; but he was attentive aaid polite. He spoke a 
good del! where he saw it was expected which was almost 
always the case wherever he -visited Having seen much 
of the iicild in 1 s travels and lead more his mmd was 
stored -with an infinite numbei of anecdotes ind ibserva 
tions and the manner in which he related them was no 
inconsiderable addition to the entertainment and mstruc 
tion they afforded It was impo'ssible to he long in his 
company either in public oi pii\atp witbout partaking 
of his placid cheerfulne s which was not abated by the 
mfirmitief ot age or the apptoaeh of death but yr\s as 
conspicuous at foni score and seven as at one and twenty 
A remaikable ieatuie m Mr Wrsley s character wa** 
his placabdity Having an letive penetrating m nd his 
temper wa naturally quick and eien tending to sharp 
ness The influence of leligion and the constant habit 
ot patient thinking had in a great measure conected this 
dispositim In general ht piesened an air of sedatenesa 
and tranquillit> which formed a stnkmg contiast to the 
liveliness conspicuous in all his acti ns Persecutions 
abuse and injury he bore Irom strangers not onl> n th 
out anger but without anj apparent emotion and what 
he said of himsclt is strictly true that he had a great 
facility in forgning mjunes Submission on the part of 
the o&ender presently di aimed his resentment dnd he 
1 o lid tieat h m with greit kindne== nd coidial tj ^o 
m n wi e^fr m i tree ficm jealousy or suspic n II an 
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morning I rose at sis; but, notwithstanding this, I lay 
awaie the second niglit. The tliird morning I rose at 
five; but, nevertheless, I lay awake the third night. The 
fourth morning I rose at four, as, hy the grace of God, I 
have done ever since: and I lay awake no more. And I 
do not now lie awake, taking the year round, a quarter of 
an hour together in a month. By the same experiment, 
rising ealier and earlier every morning, may any one find 
how much sleep he wants.' 

"It must, however, be observed, that, for many years 
before his death, Mr. Wesley slept more or less during the 
day; and his great readiness to fall asleep at any time 
when fatigued, was a considerable means of keeping up 
his strength, and enabling him to go through so much 
labor. He never could endure to sleep on a soft bed. 
Even in the latter part of life, when tie infirmities of age 
pressed upon Iiim, his whole conduct was at the greatest 
distance from softness or effeminacy. 

"A writer of Mr. Wesley's Life, from whom some ob- 
servations respecting his general character have already 
been taien, has fai'tber observed. Perhaps the most char- 
itable man in England was Mr. Wesley. His liberality to 
the poor knew no bounds but an empty pocket. He gave 
away, not merely a certain part of his income, but all that 
he had: his own wants provided for, he devoted all the 
rest to the necessities of others. He entered upon this 
good work at a very early period. We are told, that, 
'when he had thirty pounds a year, he lived on twenty- 
eight, and gave away forty shillings. The next year, 
receiving sixty pounds, he still lived on twenty-eight, and 
gave away two and thirty. The third year he received 
ninety pounds, and gave away sixty-two. The fourth 
year he received one hundred and twenty pounds. Still 
he lived on twenty-eight, and gave to the poor ninety-two.' 
In ihia ratio he proceeded during the rest of his life; and, 
31, 
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in the coarse of fifty years, it has been supposed, he gave 
away between twenty and thirty thousand pounds;* a 
great part of which most other men would have put out 
at interest, upon good security, 

"In the distribution of his money, Mr. Wesley was as 
disinterested as he was charitable. He had no regard to 
family connections, nor even fo the wants of the preachers 
who labored with him, in preference to strangers. Hf 
knew that these had some friends; and he thought that 
the poor destitute strauger might have none, and, there- 
fore, had the first claim on his liberality. When a trifling 
legacy has been paid him, he has been known to dispose 
of it in some charitable way before he slept, that it might 
not remmn his own property for one night. He often 
declared that his own hands should be his esecutors; and 
though he gained all he could by his pubhcationa, and 
saved all he could, not wasting so much as a sheet of 
paper, yet, by giving all he could, he was preserved from 
laying up treasures upon earth. He had said in print, that, 
if he died worth more than ten pounds, independent of 
his books, and the arrears of his fellowship, which he then 
held, he would give the world leave to call him ' a thief 
and a robber.' This declaration, made in the integrity of 
his heart, and the higlit of his zeal, laid him under some 
inconveniences afterward, from circumstances which he 
could not at that time foresee. Yet in this, as all his 
friends expected, he literally kept his word, as far as 
human foresight could reaeh. His chaise and horses, bis 
, clothes, and a few trifles of that kind, were all, his books 
excepted, that he left at his death. Whatever might be 
the value of his books, this altered not the case, as they 
were placed in the hands of trustees, and the profits 
arising from the sale of them were to be applied to the 

« Moiiej' chieflj arising,- from llie tuiiitont and largt sale of bis writ- 
ings, and Ihe works be abriilKcd. 
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use iind ben<ifit of the conference for public purposes; 
reserving only a few legacies and a rent charge of ciglity- 
iive pounds a year to be p^d to his brother's widow, 
which was in fa«t a debt, in consideralion for the copy- 
right of his brother's hymns. 

"Among the other excellences of Mr. Wesley, his 
moderation in controversy deserves to be noticed. Writers 
of controversy too oft«n forget, that their own character is 
intimately connected with the manner in which they treat 
others: and if they have no regard for their opponents, 
they ought to have some respect for themselves. When a 
writer becomes personal and abusive, it affords a fair pre- 
sumption against his arguments, and tends to put his 
readers on their guard. Most of Mr. Wesley's oppoaents 
were of this description; their railing was much more vio- 
lent than their reasons were cogent, Mr. Wesley kept his 
temper, and wrote like a ChristJan, a gentleman, and a 
scholar. He might have taken tlie words of the excellent 
Hooker as a motto to his polemical tracts, 'To your foii- 
inff, I say nothing; for your reasons take what follows.' 
He admired the temper in which Mr. Law wrote a contro- 
versy: only in some instances Mr, Law shows a contempt 
for Lis opponents, which Mr. Wesley thought highly im- 
proper." 

To these remarks of Dr. Whitehead may be added two 
or three sketches of Mr. Wesley's character, drawn up by 
different persons, and printed soon after his death. The 
first is anonymous: 

"Now that Mr. John Wesley has finished his course 
upon earth, I may be allowed to estimate his character, 
an'j the loss the world has sustained by bis death. Upon 
a fair account, it appears to be such, as not only annihilates 
aJ! the reproaches that have been cast upon him, but such 
Bs does honor to mankind, at the same time that it re- 
proaches them. His natural and acquired abilities were both 
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of the higliest rank. His apprehension was lively and dis- 
Unct; Iiis learning extensive. His judgment, though not 
infallible, was, in most caises, esoellent. His mind was 
steadfast ajid resolved. His elocadon was ready and clear, 
graceful and easy, accurate and unaffected. As a writer, 
his style, though unstudied, and flowing with natural ease, 
yet for aceui-acy and perspicuity was such as may vio with 
the best writers in the English language. Though his 
temper was natnrally warm, his manners were gentle, aim- 
pie, and uniform. Never were such happy talents better 
seconded by an unrelenting perseverance in those courses 
which his singular endowments, and his zealous love to 
the intei-esta of mankind, marked out for him. His consti- 
tution was excellent: and never was a constitution less 
abused, less spared, or moi-e excellently applied, in an 
exact subservience to the faculties of Hs mind. His labora 
and studies were wonderful. The latter were not confined 
to theology only, but extended to every subject that tended 
either to the improvement or the rational entertainment of 
the mind. If we consider his reading by itself, his writings 
and his other labors by themselves, any one of them will 
appear sufficient to have kept a person of ordinary applica- 
tion busy during his whole life. In short, the transactions 
of his hfe could never have been performed, without the 
utmost exertion of two qualities, which depended, not upon 
his capacity, but on the uniform steadfastness of his reso- 
iutioa. These were inflexible temperance, and unexampled 
economy of time. In these he was a pattern to the age he 
lived in, and an example to what a surprising extent a man 
may render liimself useful in his generation, by temperance 
and punctuality. His friends and followers have no reason 
to be ashamed of the name of Methodist, which he has 
entailed upon them, as, for an uninterrupted couise of 
years, he has given the world an instance of the possibility 
of living without wasting a single hour, and of tJie advan- 
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tage of a regular distribution of time, in discharging the im- 
portant duties and purposes of life, Few ages have more 
needed such a public testimony to the value of lime, and 
perhaps none have had a more conspicuous example of the 
perfection to which the improvement of it may be carried. 

"As a minister, his labors wete unparalleled, and such 
as nothing could have supported him under but the warm- 
est zeal for the doctrine he taught, and for the eternal 
interests of mankind. He studipd to be gentle, yet vigilant 
and faithful toward all. He possessed himself in patience, 
and preserved himself unprovoked, nay, even unruffled, in 
the midst of persecution, reproach, and all manner of abuse, 
both of his person and name. But let his own works prMse 
him. He now enjoys the fruits of his labors, and that 
praise which he sought, not of men, but of God. 

"To Unish the portrait. Esamine the general tenor of 
his life, and it will be found self- evidently inconsistent with 
his being a slave to any one passion or pursuit, that can fii 
a blemish on his character. Of what use were the accu- 
mulation of wealth to him, who, through his whole course, 
never allowed himself to taste the repose of indolence, or 
even of the common indulgence in the use of the necessa- 
ries of life? Free from the partiality of any party, the 
sketcher of this excellent character, with a friendly tear, 
pays it as a just tribute to the memory of so great and 
good a man, who, when alive, was his friend." 

Of Mr. Wesley Mr. Alexander Knox says: 

"Very lately I had an opportunity, for some days 
together, of observing Mr. Wesley with attention. I 
endeavored to consider him, not so much with the eye of 
a friend, as with the impartiality of a philosopher; and I 
must declare, every hour I spent in his company afforded 
me fresh reasons for esteem and veneration. So fine an 
old man I never saw. The happiness of his mind beamed 
forth ill his countenance. Every look showed how fully he 
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enjoyed 'llie gay remembrance of a life well spent;' and 
wherever he went, he diffused a portion of his own felicity. 
Easy and affable in his demeanor, he accommodated him- 
self t-o every sort of company, aad showed how happily the 
most finished courtesy may be blended w th the most 
perfect piety. In his conver at on em ght be at a loss 
whether to admire most his fine cla. cal tast«, his exten- 
sive knowledge of men and th n^s o 1 overflowing 
goodness of heart. While the jfra e and serious were 
charmed with his wisdom, his sporUTe salhes of innocent 
mirth delighted even the young and tiioughtless; and both 
saw, in his unintemipted cheerfulness, the excellency of 
true reUgion. Ho cynical remarks on the levity of youth 
imbittered his discourse; no applausive retrospect to past 
times marked his present discontent. In him even old age 
appeared dehghtful, like an evening without a cloud; and 
it was impossible to observe him without wishing, fervently, 
'May my latter end be like Ms!' 

"But I find myself unequal to the task of delineating 
such a character. What I have said may to some appear 
as panegyric; but there are numbers, and those of taste 
and discernment too, who can bear witness to the truth, 
though by no means to the perfectness, of the sketch I have 
attempted. With such I have been frequently in his com- 
pany; and every one of them, I am persuaded, would 
subscribe to all I have said. For my own part, I never 
was so happy as while with him, and scarcely ever felt 
more poignant regret than at parting from him; for well 1 
knew 'I ne'er should look upon his like again.' " 

The following account of Mr. Wesley appeared soon 
after his death in a very respectable publication, and waa 
afterward inserted in Woodfall'a Diaiy, London, June 17, 
1791; 

"His indefatigable zeal in the discharge of his duty has 
long been witnessed by the world; but, as mankind are not 
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always inclined to put a generous construction on the exer- 
tions of singular talents, his motives were imputed, to the 
bve of popularity, ambition, and lucre. It now appears 
that he was actuated by a disinterested regard to the im- 
mortal intei-ests of mankind. He labored, and studied, 
and preached, and wrot«, to propagate what he believed to 
be the Gospel of Christ. The intervals of these engage- 
ments were employed in governing and regulating the con- 
cerns of his numerous societies; assisting the necessities, 
solving the difficulties, and soothing the affiietions of his 
hearers. He observed so rigid a temperance, and aUowed 
himself so little repose, that he seemed to he above the in- 
firmities of nature, and to act independent of the earthly 
tenement he occupied. Tte recital of the occurrences of 
every day of his life would be the greatest encomium. 

"Had he loved wealth, he might have accumulated it 
without hounds. Had he been fond of power, his influence 
would have been worth courting by any party. I do not 
say he was without ambition; he had that which Chris- 
tianity need not blush at, and which virtue is proud to 
confess. I do not mean that which is gratified by splendor 
and large possessions, but that which commands the hearts 
and affections, the homage and gratitude, of thousands. 
For him they felt sentiments of veneration, only inferior tc 
those which they paid to Heaven; to him they looked as 
their father, their benefactor, their guide to glory and im- 
mortality: for him they fell prostrate before God, with 
prayers and tears, to spai'C his doom, and prolong his stay. 
Such a recompense as this is sufficient to repay the toils of 
the longest life. Short of this, greatness is contemptible 
impotence. Before this, lofty prelates bow, and princes 
bide their diminished heads. 

"His zeal was not a transient blaze, but a steady and 
constant flame. Theardorof his spirit was neither damped 
by difficulty, nor subdued by age. This was ascribed by 
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himself to the po>yer of divine grace; by the world, to «»- 
tkusiasm. Be it what it will, it is what phUosophers must 
envy, and infidels respect; it is that which ^ves energy to 
the soul, and without which there can be no greatness or 
heroism. 

"Why should we condemn that m reh^ion which we 
applaud in R^ery other piofession and pursuit' He had a 
vigor and elevat on ot mind which nothing but the belief 
of the Divine tavor aud preseni-u couid inspire This 
threw a iustei lound his infirmities i,hinged his bed of 
siciness into a tnumphal cir and made his exit le^emble 
an apotheosis rather than a dissolution 

" He was qualified to excel in e\ ery branch of literature: 
he was wellieisedin the learned tongues, in metaphysics, 
in oratory, in logic, m criticism, aud every requisite of a 
Chiistian minister His style was nervous, clear, and 
manly, his pieaehing wa=i pathetic and persuasive; his 
journals iiie artless and interesting, and his compositions 
and compilations to piomote knowledge aud piety were 
almost innumerable 

"I do not say he was without faults, or above mistakes; 
but they were lost in the multitude of his excellences and 
virtues. 

' ' To gmn the admiration of an ignorant and superstitious 
age, requires only a little artifice and address; to stand the 
*e^t of these times, when all pretensions to sanctity ai* 
stigmatized as hypocrisy, is a proof of genuine piety and 
leal usefulness His great object was, to revive the ohso- 
kte doctrines and extinguished spirit of the Church of 
England, and they who are its friends can not be his ene- 
mies Yet for this he was treated as a fanatic and impos- 
tor, and exposed to every species of slander and persecu- 
tion El en bishops and dignitaries entered the lists against 
him, but he ae\ei declined the combat, and generally 
pioied nctunuiio He appealed to the Homilies, the 
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ArUcles, and the Scriptures, as yowcIiGra for hia doctrine; 
and they yrho could not decide upon the merits of lie contro- 
versy, were witnesses of the effects of his tabors; and they 
JTidged of the tree by its fruit It is trae, he did not 
succeed much in the higher walks of life; but that im- 
peached his cause no more than it did that of the first 
planters of the Gospel. However, if he had been capable 
of assuming vanity on that score, he might have ranked 
among his friends some persons of the first distinction, 
who would have done honor to any pirty. After surviving 
almost all his ad\eiianes and acquiring respect among 
those who wLie the mDst distant fiom his principles, he 
hied to see the phnt he had leared spreading its branches 
fai and wide and inviting not only these kingdoms, but 
thL western woild to repose under its shade. No sect, 
smce the fiist ages of Chnstiamty couid boast a founder 
(f such extensile talents and endowments. If he had 
been a candidate for literary fime he might have succeeded 
to hia utmost wishes; but he sought not fie prmse of man; 
he regarded learning only as the instrument of usefulness. 
The great purpose of his life was doing good. For this he 
relinqui'^hed all honor and preferment to this he dedicated 
all his po«ers of bodj and mind at all times and in all 
places in seaison and out ot season by gentleness, by 
teiror by aigument bj persuasion by leason by interest, 
by every motivp and every inducement he strove, with 
unwearied assiduity tc turn men fiom the error of their 
■nays, and aT*alen them to vntne and religion. To the 
bed of sjokaess or the c. uch of prosperity to the prison, 
fie hospital the house of raourmng or the house of feast- 
ing wherevei thtio was a iricnd to serve or a soul to 
save ho leadijy repaired to administer assistance oi 
adiice leproof or consolation He thought no office too 
huciiJiatins no urndescensi n too low no undertaking too 
arducHs to uclam U meanest f Ood s tft pring'. The 
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souls of all men wei« equally precious In his sight and tlie 
■\aliie of in immortal creature be)ond all estimation He 
penetrated the ibodes ot wietchedness and ignorance to 
rescue the profligate from perditnn and lie communicated 
the hght of iile to those who sit in darkness and the 
shadow of death He changed the outcasts of society mlo 
useful members en ilized even savages and filled those hps 
with privei and piai^e that had been nccustomed only lo 
oaths and impiccation"! Bnt as tlie strongest religious 
impressions are apt to hccome lau^id without discipline 
and piactice, he dnided his people into classes and bands, 
accjrdmg to then attainments He appointed frequent 
meetings for piajer and conver&ition, ■where they ga'se an 
account of their experience their hop''^ and fears their 
jOys and tionblea by which means they were umted to 
each other aadto theireoiumon piofession Thej became 
sentinels upon each othei s conduct and sec\uities tor eioh 
others, charactei Thus the seeds he sowed spiang up 
and flourished bearing tie rich fiutts ot every ^race and 
virtue Thus he governed and preserved his numerous 
societies watching their improvement with a paternal care, 
and encouiaging them to he faithful to the end. 

"But I will not attempt to draw his full character, nor 
to estimate the extent of his labors and services. They 
will be best known when he shall deliver up his commission 
into the hands of his great Master." 

The following is a description of Mr. Wesley's person: 
"The figure of Wesley was remarkable. His stature 
was low; his habit of body, in every period of life, the 
reverse of corpulent, and expressive of strict temperance 
and continual exercise; and, notwithstanding his small size, 
his step was firm, and his appearance, till within a few 
years of his death, vigorous ^nd musculai'. His face, for 
an old man, was one of tbe finest yre have seen. A cleai% 
smooth forehead; an aquiline nose; an eye, the brightest 
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and most piercing that can be conceived; and a. fresbnesa 
of complexion, scarcely ever to be found at his years, and 
expressive of the most perfect health, conspired to render 
him a venerable and interesting figure. Few have seea 
bim without being struck with his appearance; and many, 
who had been greatly prejudiced against him, have been 
known to change their opinion the moment they were 
introduced into his presence. In his countenance and 
demeanor, tliere was a cheerfulness mingled with gravity; 
a sprigbtliness, which was the natural result of an unusual 
flow of spirits, and yet was accompanied witt every mai-k of 
the most serene tranquillity. His aspect, particularly in 
profile, had a strong character of acufeness and penetration, 
"In dress, he was a pattern of neatness and simplicity: 
a narrow, plaited stock; a coat, with a small upright collar; 
no buckles at his Imees; no silk or velvet in any part of 
his apparel; and a head as white as snow, gave an idea of 
something primitive and apostolic; while an air of neatness 
and cleanliness was diffused over bis whole person." 
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Bhoiild nOTiside.r this as a great counterbalance to the good 
effected b" Methodism is very natural; and he has a right 
to his opinions, provided he holds them in charity. Still, 
however, Jiia subject is so frequently dwelt upon under 
mistaken and imperfect views, that it demands a few addi- 
tional remarks. 

As far as Mr. Wesley's chaj^cter is concerned, enough 
has been said to show the sincerity with which he disavowed 
all intention of separating from the Church, and of making 
his people separatists. This, certainly, notwithstanding 
the freedom of his opinions on Church government, can not 
be charged upon him in the early period of his career; and 
although, in what we may call the second period, he saw 
so strong a tendency to separation that his fears were often 
excited, yet he may surely be allowed still to have pro- 
ceeded straig-ht forward, with perfect honesty of mind, in 
the same course, with more of hope on this subject than of 
fear. Several eminent writers of the Church party have 
thought that even modem Methodism, though existing now 
in a form apparently less friendly to union, might stOl with 
advantage be attached to the Church, and have seen but 
little difSculty in the project. Why, then, might not Mr. 
Wesley, even after his societies had acquired considerable 
maturity, still hope that those simple institutions for pro- 
moting piety, which he had commenced, might have been 
recognized by the Church, and hoped that the spirit of 
religion, revived already to so great an extent, might still 
farther so influence the members of the Church and its 
clergy, as to dispose them to view his societies with more 
cordiality? He toot care, therefore, and all his principles 
and feelings favored the caution, that no obstacles should 
be placed in the way of the closest connection of his socie- 
ties with the Establishment. Their services were very 
seldom held in the hours of her public service; the Heth 
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odists formed in many parishes tlie great body of her com- 
municants; thousands of them died in her communion; and 
the preachers were not ordinarily permitted to administer 
either of the sacraments to the people among whom they 
labored. There can be no charge, therefore, against his 
sincerity at this period, any more than in the first. We 
may think his hopes to have been without any foundation; 
and so they proved; and the idea of uniting the modem 
Methodists to the Church is a very visionary one, but has 
doubtless been maintained by several Churchmen with 
great sincerity. Separation from flie Church, at a later 
period of Mr. Wesley's life, was certainly anticipated. 
That must be allowed; but an enlightened Churchman 
ought to think that Mr. Wesley's conduct was still worthy 
of praise, not of ceasure; for when a partial separation was 
in reality foreseen as probable, it had no sanction from 
him, and he appeared determined so to employ his influence 
to bis last breath, that if separation did ensue it should 
assume the mildest form possible, and be deprived of all 
feelings of hostilily. His example, the spirit of his writ- 
ings, and his advices all tended (o this; and the fact is, 
that, though Methodism now stands in a diflerent relation 
to the Establishment than in the days of Mr. Wesley, dis- 
sent has never been formally professed by the body, and for 
obvious reasons. The first is, that the separation of the 
greater part of tlie society from the Church did not, in any 
great degree, result from the principles assumed by the pro- 
fe'ised Dissieoters, and which are usually made prominent 
m then discussions on the subject of establishments; the 
second, that a considerable number of the Methodists 
actuallv continue m the communion of the Church of Eng- 
land to this daj ind the third, that to leave that com- 
munion IS nit 111 any sense, a condition of membership 
with w All thr services of tlie Chureh and her sacra- 
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ments may be observed by any person in fiie Weskyan 
Bocieties who chooses it, and they are actually observed by 

It was owing to these circumstances that Methodism did 
not rush down, but gently glided, into a state of partial 
division from the Church; and this, by neither arousing 
party passions, nor exciting discussions ob abstract points 
of Church polity, has left the general feeling of affection 
to- all that is excellent in the Establishment unimpaired. 
No intemperate attaclts upon it have been ever sanctioned; 
the attendance of Methodists upon its services was never 
discouraged; and it is surely of some account that a vast 
mass of people throughout the country have been he)d in 
a state of friendly feeling toward a clergy who have never- 
theless generally treated them with disdain and contumely, 
and many of whom have zealously employed themselves 
in nursing feelings of bigoted dislike to them among their 
friends and neighbors. Yet, after all, the prevalent senti- 
ment of the Methodists, as a body, toward the Establish- 
ment has been that of friendship. It was so when the 
Church was in a lower rehgious state than it is at present; 
and its more recent religious improvement has not dimin- 
ished the feeling. I may venture to say, that there is a 
wai-mer regard toward the Church among the body of the 
Metliodists now, than there was in the days of Mr, Wesley; 
although there were then more Methodists than at present 
who professed to be of her communion. We have no 
respect at all to her exclusive claims of divine right, or 
her three orders of ministers; and yet have no objection to 
her episcopacy, when Scriptually understood, or her ser- 
vices. We smile at the claim she sometimes assumes to be 
the exclusive instructress of the people, m a country where 
the statute law has given them the right to be taught by 
whom they please, and as explicitly protects dissent as 
conformity; but we rejoice that she has great influence 
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with the mass of the population, whenever that influence 
is used for the promotion of true religion aad good moraJs. 
We wish her prosperity and perpetuity, as we wish all 
other Christian Churches; and the more so, as we recognize 
in her "the mother of us all," and can never contemplate, 
without the deepest admiration, her noble ai-my of con- 
fessors and martyrs, and the illustrious train of her divines, 
whose writings have been, and continue to be, the Ught of 
Christendom. If Churchmen think this feeling of any 
importance, let them reciprocate it; and though the formal 
union of which some of them have spoken is visionary, a 
still stronger bond of friendship might be established; and 
each might thus become more fonnidable against the errors 
and evils of the times; for a people who have nearly half 
as many places of worship in flie kingdom as there are 
parish churches, can not be without influence. 

For have the true causes which led to the separation of 
the Methodists from the Church been, in general, rightly 
stated. Some of the violent adherents of "the old plan," 
as it was called, among ourselves, have, ignorantly or in ft 
party spirit, attributed this to the ambition and intrigues 
rf the preachers; but the true causes were, that the clergy, 
^merally, did not preach the doctrines of their own Chureh 
and of the reformation, and that many of them did not 
ftdorn their profession by their lives. It may he added, 
that, in no small number of cases, the clei^y were the per- 
flecutors and calumniators of the Wesleyan societies; that 
the sermons in the churches were often intemperate attacks 
upon their characters and opinions; and that the Methodists 
were frequently regarded as intruders at the table of the 
Lord, rather than as welcome communicants. These were 
the reasons why, long before Mr. Wesley's death, a great 
number of his societies were anxious to have the sacra- 
ments from the hands of their own pieachers, under 
whose ministry they were instructed and edified, in whose 
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cliaract rs thej liad ooniidence, and with respeut to whom 
they knLW that it any one disgraced his profession, he 
would not be suftered long to exercise it. 

Such weie the true cdut.es which led to the partial sepa- 
ration of *he Methodist societies from the communion of 
the Church after the death of Mr. Wesley; and tJiis is an 
answei to the objection repeated a thousand times, that 
we have departed trom Mt Wesley's principles. The fact 
11 that thoUjjh lull relict to the consciences of the societies 
in general was refused by Mr. Wesley's aiitliority, yet he 
him&elf was obliged to allow a relaxation fi-om his own 
rule m London and some other principal towns, by giving 
the Lord s supper himself or obtaining pious clergymen to 
administei it in his chipels After his death it was out of 
the powei ot the conference had they not felt the force of 
the reason urged up n them, to prevent the administration 
of the sacraments to the people by their owii preachers, 
"i et in the controversj which this subject excited, specula- 
tive principles had little part The question stood on plaia 
practical giounds Shall the societies be obliged, from their 
conscientious scruples to neglect an ordinance of God? 
Or shall we dnve them to the Dissenters, whose peculiar 
doctnnea thej do not believe? Or shaJl we under certain 
regulations accede to their wishes? So far from Mr. Wes- 
1 y s pnncjples and views having iost their influence with 
the conference the sacraments were forced upon none, and 
recommended to none The old principles were held as 
fast as higher duties would allow. Many, indeed, of the 
people and some of the pieachers, opposed even these 
concessions but the plan ■vvl ich was adopted to meet cases 
of conscientious scruple and yet to avoid encouraging a 
departure from the piimitive system, leaving every individ- 
ual to act m this reapt-ct as he was persuaded in hia 
own mind and receive the Lord's supper at church or at 
th-ipel -ftis at 1 n th h\ bolh parties in England cordially 
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B j 11 ce<l in as ivArantol ju^lly bj pint pie and by 
prudence Assuredly tte CI urch would ha e gained 
nothing bj a different measure for the diss dents would 
haie been porapelled to join other communiois Had the 
Chuich been jroiided early with an e'v aiigLln,al and a 
hol\ ministry that aeparatton would not ha\e taken 
place for the ttntio^ersj between tie Church and the 
Di'jsenter waa little known and slill less regarded by the 
niajoiity of Ihe Methodist societies it that time iid the 
case is not gieitly alteted at the present day The clergy 
liad lo t their hold upon the people genenllj through 
neglect and that leinal of the spirit ot truth and holi' 
ness, which we aie now so happy to witness among them, 
came too late to prevent the results just stated. 

And what should we do now, if we were disposed to 
reyert to the state of things in Mr. Wesley's time? It is 
true we should more rarely meet with immoral clergymen; 
and so that part of the case would be relieyed as a matter 
of conscience. But would the Methodist societies meet 
with fiiendly cLigymen with men who would bear with 
so many eommunicanti m addition to those who now 
attend then Lhurchfs' And it they were brou£,ht (o 
attend the seniLes of thejr pari^ih chuiches would thi.) 
be disposed bug to heai those of the i-lergy who nuer 
preach the doctrines of the articles of their own Church' 
or those who follow some great namei oi the present d tj, 
and neologize a'l far as decency permit'!' or those of the 
e^angehcal pirtj who«ie diiacourscs are strongfj impreg 
ndted with Cdlvmism' oi those who place then specula 
tiona on the prophecies among the means of giace and 
salsation' Our people would neither hear such clergj 
men themselves, nor could they consoientuusly tiam up 
Qieir famihes lo listen to what they beheit gieat ciior, 
and so if i^e is ere to go baek is we haie been eThirted 
to Ml Wesley s fir t ]hn the nnjoiilj (t oui pttjlm 
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would, as then, neithei' attend Cturch nor sacrament, anc 
the same process would have to be repeated again, with 
probably less peaceful results, 

"But 'great evil' has resulted to the Church from 
Methodism." This has heen often said, cei-tainly never 
substantiated; and this defense of the hostile feeling of 
many Churchmen toward Mr. Wesley and his societies 
stands upon no solid ground. On the contrary, it seems 
not at all difBcult to make it plainly appear that great 
good has resulted to the Church, as well as to fiie nation. 
When this question is under consideration by Churchmen, 
they look at (he mere fact that a great body of people 
have been raised up, as they say, out of the Church, 
within a centuxy past, excelling in number almost, if not 
entirely, the whole of the old bodies of Dissenters; and 
they assume that if the Wesleys and Mr. Wijitefield had 
never appeared, the Chui-ch would have been in as im- 
proved a stat« as now, witli none but the old Dissenters to 
contend with. There is great fallacy in both these views, 
which merits to be pointed out. 

When the Messrs. Wesley, Mr. Whitefield, and their 
early coadjutors entered upon their itinerant career, it is 
a matter of fact and liistory, that no general plans for the 
illumination of the nation were either in operation or in 
the contemplation of any one. Nothing had this bearing. 
There were no persons associated in such institutions of 
any kind, making this a common object. The pious 
labors of a few zealous clergymen — and few they were — 
and of the ministers of other denominations, were confined 
to their own parishes and congregations. There were no 
means of general application in existence, to remove the 
ignorance and correct the vices which were almost uni- 
versal. The measures taken by the founders of Method- 
ism to correct existing evils wore on a large scale. They 
acted in concert; they conceived noble designs. They 
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\isited the large toiins, thej- laboied m the populous 
mining, manutai-tuiing, and commercial districts they 
preached la places of public rtsoit, they formed religious 
BocietieSj and inspired them with zeal for the instruction 
and sahaljon of their neighbors, they employed men of 
zeal, chaiacter, and compettut acquamtani^ with piaeti 
cal and e'qieiimental religion, to as-ist thera in this work 
as it widened befoie them, and they ga\e it their vigilant 
superintendence The benefits they neic the means ot 
producing weie not conhned fo individuals, thej mflu 
epced whole neighborhoods Religious kIlo^^l^>d^e iias 
epiead, and religious mflueuce exerted The manners of 
the rude weie uMliaed, baibaious sports and pastimes 
fell greatly into disuse, and a higher staudaid of motals 
was elected, ot itself of no small importance to the ref- 
ormation of manner!,. 

It is a matter of history, that, beside those means which 
were afforded by their personal labors, and by the auxil- 
iaries they brought forward to their assistance, in order to 
revive and extend the spirit of religion in the nation, for a 
great number of yeais no other means of extensive appli- 
cation were employed to promote this end. The effects 
which were thus produced began, however, after a consid- 
erable time had elapsed, to operate collaterally as well as 
directly. Many of the clergy were aroused, and the doc- 
trines of the Articles and the Homilies began fo be heard 
more distinctly and more frequently in their pulpits. 
Holy and zealous men in different denominations began 
to labor for the public instruction and reformation. The 
institulion of Sunday schools, though devised by a Church- 
man, was, at first, but slowly encouraged. The Method- 
ists and Dissenters were carrying those schools to a great 
eitent when the members of the Church followed: some 
from a fear, laudable enough, lest the body of the poor 
should be alienated fi'oni the Establishment; others, as 
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perceiving in the institution the means of conveying in- 
struction and religious influence fo those who most needed 
tliem. The circulation of the Scriptures by Bible soci- 
eties foDowed; but still that was an effect of the new 
order of principles and feelings which had been introduced 
into the nation. These principles of zeal for tlie mora! 
improvement of society farther led, at a later period, to 
general measures for the education of the poor by the two 
great national education societies, which promise so much 
benefit to the countjy. A]l these efforts for enlightening 
and moralizing the people may be traced to several inter- 
mediate causes; but it is only justice to the memory of 
such men as the Wesleys and Whifefield, men so often 
flippantly branded as enthusiasts, to state, that they all 
primarily sprung from that spirit, which, under God, they 
were tie means of exciting in a slumbering Church, and 
in a dark and neglected !and. This is a point not to be 
denied; for long before any of those efforts for public 
instruction and reformation which could be considered 
national were called forth, those aspersed men were pur- 
suing their gigantic labors among the profligate population 
of London, and of the principal towns of the kingdom; 
among the miners of Cornwall, the colliers of Kingswood 
and Newcastle, and the manufacturers of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire; while the preachers they employed were 
every year spreading themselves into daik, semi-barbar- 
ous villages in the most secluded parts of the kingdom; 
enduring bitter privations, and encountering, almost daily, 
the insults of rude mohs, that they might convey to them 
the knowledge of religion. 

Now, in order to judge of these efforts, and to ascertain 
what "evil" has resulted to the Church of England from 
Mr. Wesley's measures, it is but fair to consider what the 
state of tlie country and of the Church must in all human 
probabilit^v have been, had he and his associates never 
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appeared, or confined tliemselveK to tlie obscurity of Ep- 
■worth and similar parishes. It is not denied tliat otlier 
means and agents might have been raised up by God to 
effect the purposes of his mercy; hut it is denied that 
any such were raised up— for this is matter of fact. No 
agency has appeared in the Church, or out of it, tending 
to the general instruction and eTangehzing of the nation, 
and operating on a large scale, which is not much subse- 
quent in its origin to the exertions of tlie Messrs. Wesley 
and Whitefield and which may not be traced to the spirit 
whuh they excited and often into the ^ery bosoms of 
tl ose who derived their first light and influence either 
diiectly or mdiiectlj Irom them What mas and i t 
■what n iffkt bate leen can only be made the ground of 
aiguiaent 

But foi then labor theicfore and the labors of thosu 
persons in the Church among the Dissenters and the r 
own people whom thev imbued with tht same spmt that 
state of things m tlie Church of England and m the couu 
try at large Trhioh has been already dcscrib d must have 
contjnued at least for many i ears foi any thing whi h 
appeals to the c ntiary for no ubstitute f>r fheir exer 
tions was supp) ed by any party They f <o\ the place of 
none who weie eietting themsehes they opp sed no 
oh'^tacle to the opeiation of any plan of usefulitesB had 
It been m prtpiration If the\ therefore had not ap 
peared and kindli-d that flame if rihgious feeling ■nhich 
ultiniatel> spiead int many denommitiuns of Chnsfiins 
and thus gv-e birth to that vanetj ot eflfrt whitb now 
difluses itself through the land it is a \ciy erroneous 
conclusion to suppose that a later period would havo 
found the nation and the Church at all improved The 
probabdity almost amounting to certainty is that both 
would ha^f leen f und itill moie det ii iited and in a 
htatc Tihich would haie pitsenftl obstules much moii. 
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reason why then effects arp s life » tie piesLiit diy 
aid that we a e now in the midst of a state of thm^,? 
nhith no ccnsideiate man can contemplate -vnthom some 
anxiety These circumstances so devastating to morals 
and good pnnciplea could only hiA e been tully nputnlized 
by the ardent esertions of e\ery cleigvmin in his paiish 
of e^ery dissenting miniater in his congregation of e^ery 
Methodist preacher in his cucnit f every private Chua 
tian m his own eucle oi in the place which useful ind 
pious in&titutions of vanous kinds would ha\e assi^ed 
him and e^en then the "pecial Messing of Cod noitld 
have been neoessaiy tD gne effect to the whole But had 
no coneotives been appled -nvhat had been th« preseut 
state ot the nation and ul the Chuich' The labois of 
the foundeift of Methodism were from the beginning 
directly counteiactne of the evils just mentioned and 
those hate little reasin to stigmatize them who deplore 
such eiils mcit and yet have done letst for their c rrec 
ti n and lestraint "Wheieier the'^e men went they 
planted the principles of leligion in the minda of the 
multitudes «ho heard them they acted on the c/enstue 
against immoiality inhdehty andenir the bocietiea they 
jaised weie employed in doiiij, good to all the peis n? 
they associated ivith them in the work of national jefoi 
matjon weie always engaged in diflusing pietv and though 
gieat multitudea weie beyond their reach they spiead 
themsehes into eiery part of the land turning the atten 
tion of men to rehgious com-eras calming then passions 
guaa-dmg them against the strifes of the woild enjoining 
ibe Scnptural principles of obedience to magistrates 
and ft sober temperate peaceable and benet lent con 
duct The direct efiect of then exeitions was great and 
it incieased in energj and extent as the demoralizing 
causes before mentioned acquuol also j,reater a tn ty 
ai i wl PI thf r ni lect ii flucn e be an t afje i m it 
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fully in the National Chnrcli, and ia other religious bodies, 
remedies more commensurate with the evils existing in the 
coutitrj began to be applied. I shall not affect to say 
what would have been the state of the Church of England 
under the uncontrolled operation of all the causes of mora! 
deterioraiion, and civil strife, to which I have adverted; 
or what hold that Church would have had upon the people 
at this daj if the spint of religion had not been leaned in 
the country and it nht-n ancient prejudices weie de 
stiojed cr -Roikened by the general spipad tt informatjun 
among men no new bond hefween it and the nation ad 
I-uge had been created But if a, I im haj pj to believe 
the Nationil Church has much moie mfluence and much 
more respect now than fiimerly and if ita influence and 
the rfspect due to tt are increasing witli the mciease of ita 
eiant,ehcal clergy all this is owing to the exisl«nce of a 
stronger spirit of piety and in producing thit the first 
j,ieat instruments weie the men whose lahora have been 
mentioned in the preceding pages Not only has the 
spint which they excited improved the reh^RU'i state of 
the Chuich but it has disposed the great body of lehgious 
people njt of the Chuich to admire and re pect those 
numeious members of the Establishment both clergymen 
and laics whjse eminent piety talenfc. and usefulness 
hi\e done more to ibate the prejudices arising from dif 
feient news ot Church £,o-\eriment than a thou and 
tieatises could have effected however iloquentiv written 
or ab)y argued 

It may al o be isked Wh aie the priiono whom the 
Methodists have alieiated fum the Chuieh' In this too 
the Church writers haie laboied undei gieat mistakes. 
They have "alienated" those, for the most part, who never 
were, in any substantial sense, and never would have heea, 
of the Church. Very few of her pious members have at 
any time been separated from her communion by a con- 
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nection. with us; and many who became serious through 
the Methodist ministry, continued attendants on her serv- 
ices, and observers of her sacraments. This was tlie case 
during the life of Mr. Wesley, and in many instances is so 
still; and when an actual separation of a few persons has 
occurred, it has been muct more than compensated by a 
return of otliers from us to the Church, especially of opu- 
lent persons, or tlieir ctlldren, in consequence of that 
superior influence which an established Church must 
always exert upon people of that class. For the rest, they 
have been brought chiefly from the ranks of the ignorant 
and the careless; persons who had little knowledge, and 
no experience of the power of religion; negligent of relig- 
ious worship of every kind, and many of whom, hut for 
the agency of Methodism, would have sivelled the ranks 
of those who are equally dt'^affected to Church and state. 
[f such persms are not njw Churchmen, they are influ- 
enced by no teelmgs hostile ti the institutions of their 
country. 

Such considerations ina\ tend to convey more sober 
views on a subject often taken up in heat: that they will 
quite disarm the feeling a^ainit whii-h they are leveled is 
more than can be hoped lor considering the effects of 
party spirit, and the many tornis of virtue which it simu- 
lates. Howei er it is nothing new ior the Methodists to 
endure repioach and to be 'Jubject to misrepresentations. 
Perhaps something of -ai e^clusne spirit may have grown 
up among us m consequence but if so, it has this palUa- 
tion, that we are quite as expan-sive as the circumstances 
in which we h-iie ever been f laced could lead any reason- 
able man to anticipate. It might aimo't be said of us, 
"ho, the people shall dwell alone " The high Churchman 
has persecuted us because ■v.e aie separatists; the high 
Dissenter has often looked upon us '(nth ho'^lility, because 
we would not see that an establishmeni necessarily, and 
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in. se — in itself — involved a sin against the supremacy of 
Christ; the rigid Calvinist has disliked us hecause we hold 
the redemption of all men; the Pelagianized Arminian, 
because wc contend for salvation by grace; the Anfinomian, 
because we insist upon the perpetual obligation of the moral 
law; the moralist, because we exalt faith; the disaffected, 
because we hold that loyalty and reli^on are inseparable; 
th p It 1 1 y b h t ti k th t p t t 
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1 L h b t i tlj d ted ^ai t h 
are his alleged love of power, and his credulity. The first 
is a vice; the second hut a weakness; and they stand there- 
fore upon different grounds. 

As to the love of power, it may be granted that, like 
many minds who seem born to direct, he desired to acciuire 
influence; and, when he attained it, he employed his one 
talent so as to make it gain more talents It he had loved 
power for its own sake, or to minister to selli h p i -p ses 
or to injure others, this would have been a g e t 1 lem h 
but ho sacrificed no principle of his otv i d o te eat 
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or right of others, for its gratitieation. He gained power, 
as all great and good men gain it, by the very greatness 
and goodness with which they p'O eadowed, and of which 
others are always more sensible than themselves. It de- 
YolTed upon him without any contrivance; and when he 
knew he possessed it, no instance is on record of his having 
abused it. This is surely virtue, not vice, and virtue of 
the highest order. The only pi oof attempted to be given 
that he loved powei i^ that he never devolved his au- 
thority over the societies upon others; but this is capable 
of an easy explanation He could not have shared his 
power among many, without di awing up a formal constitu- 
tion of Church government for his societies, -which would 
have amounted to a formal separation from the Church; 
and it would have been an insane action had he devolved 
it upon one and placed himself and the work he had 
effected under the mfuiigement of any individual t j whom 
his societies could not stand m the same filial lekl on as 
to himself He however exeicised his influtm,e by aid 
of the CO msel of others and allowed the ftee discussun 
of ill prudential matters in the conference Had he been 
armed ivith legal power to inflict pains and penalties he 
ought to h^ve distrusted himself as e\eiy wi e and good 
man would do and to haie -(olnntarilyput him ell beyond 
the leach jf temptit n tr abuse what meie man without 
check can seldom use anght This I giant but the con 
trol tj which he -was subj ct was that the union of his 
soLietes -nith him was peifectly voluntary o that <.^er 
them he could hive no influence at all but what was 
founded upon chaiactei and public spint and fitheily 
afieotion The powei which ho eseicised has descended 
to the conference of pieachers and as in his ease this 
has been olten *ery absurdlj complained of as thfugh it 
weic I aiallel tc the pcwei of (.lul goieinment i t* that 
of on e lahh hed Chui h sujpoited b\ statute^ aid the 
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civil arm. But tiis power, like his, is mora! influence 
only, foiindeii upon the pastoral character, and can exist 
only upon the basis of the confidence inspired by the faet 
af its generally just and salutary exercise among a people 
who neither are nor can be under any coropnlsion.* 

On the charge of credulity, it may be observed, that 
Mr. Wesley lived in an age in which he thought men in 
danger of believing too little, rather than too much, and 
his belief in apparitions is at least no proof of a credulous- 
ness pecuhar to himself. With respect to the "strange 
accounts" which he inserted in his Magazine, and strange 
indeed some of them were, it has been falsely assumed 
that he himself believed them entirely. This is not true. 
He frequently remarks, that lie gives no opinion, or that 
"he knows not what to make of the account," or that "he 
leaves every one to form his own judgment concerning it." 
He met with those relations in reading; or received them 
from per'ions deemed by him credible, and he put them on 
record as facts reported to have happened. Now, as to an 
tinbeliever, one sees not what sound objection he can make 
to that being recorded which has commanded the faith of 
others; for, as a part of the history of hnman opinions, 
such accounts are curious, and have their use. It neither 
followed, that tlie editor of the work believed every ac- 
count, nor that his readers should consider it true because 
it was printed. It was for them to judge of the evidence 
on which the relation stood. Many of these accounts, 
liowever, Mr. Wesley did credit, because ha thought that 
they stood on credible testimony; and he published them 
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for that Tery purpose, for whicli he believed they were per- 
mitted to occur — to confinn the faith of men in an invisible 
state, and in the immortality of the soul. These were Lis 
motives for inserting such articles in his Magaaine; and to 
the censure which Las been passed upon him on this 
account, may be opposed the words of the learned Dr. 
Henry More, in his Letter to Glanville, the author of 
" Sadducismtts Triutiipkatus:" [Sadducism triumphed 
over:] "Wherefore let the small pliilosophic Sir Toplinga 
of this present age deride as much as they will, those that 
lay out their pains in committing to writing certain well- 
attested stories of apparitions, do real service to true 
religion and sound philosophy; and tLey most effectually 
contribute to the confounding of infidelity and Atheism, 
even in the judgment of the Atheists themselves, who are 
as much afraid of the truth of these stories as an. ape is 
of a whip, and, therefore, force themselves with might and 
main to disbelieve them, by reason of the dreadful conse- 
quence of them as to themselves " It is sensibly observed 
by Jirtm m hi=i itmarks on the diabohcal possessions m 
the age of our Ltrd that one leason loi -Khieh dume 
ProMdence sh uld suftei eiil '•pints ti exert their malif, 
nant joweis at that time mi ht be to gne a check to 
Saddu:,ism among the Jew* ind Atheism among the 
Gentiles and to remove in some meai^iue the^e two great 
impediments to the receptnn of the Gospel Tor inoril 
uses auptmatural Visitations may ha've been alkwed m 
subsequent ages and he wIid beheves in them only 
spreads their miral the farther by giving them pubhcuj 
Beforo such a person can be tairly censured the ground 
of his faith ought to be di'pio-^ed for ho only acts con 
sistently with that faith This task would however prove 
somewhat difhcult 

Mr. Wesley was a voluminous wnfer; and as he was one 
of the gi-eat instruments in reviving the spirit of religion 
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